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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 

By Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., 

WartUfi of St Aug^ustine's College^ Canterbiity. 

Section I. 756^ Rise of the Early Service- Books. 

(i) The construction of the English Book of Common 
Prayer can only be really understood by reference to the earlier 
forms from which it is derived, and which obtained in the remote 
ages of Christianity. 

(ii) The earliest form of Apostolic worship, as described 
in the New Testament, is to be found in Acts ii. 42, and from 
the age of the Apostles downwards it may be reasonably con- 
cluded that some well-known and well-remembered form of 
prayer and thanksgiving, though not necessarily written down, 
was used, to which additions were made as time went on. 

(iii) The earliest account of the service used in the Chris- 

^.tian Church is that given by Justin Martyr in **the Apology 

^Dfor the Christians," which he addressed to the Emperor An- 

^ |toninus Pius about a.d. 140. From it we infer that early 

^ Christian worship included (i) the assembling of believers in 

x^one place on a stated day, called Sunday; (ii) the reading of 

** ^ the memoirs of the Apostles or the writings of the Prophets; 

^ ' (iii) the delivery of a discourse exhorting to the imitation of 

^ I the good things read ; (iv) the offering-up of prayer ; (v) the 

^ celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 

5QI (iv) Originally, the bishop of each diocese had authority 
to arrange the services, and hence arose various Liturgies, 
varying in some particulars, but all based on a common original. 
Of these may be specially mentioned five early Greek Liturgies, 
bearing the names of St Clement, St James, St Mark, St 
Chrysostom, and St Basil. Besides these we have the Am- 
brosian Rite, or the Liturgy of the Church of Milan, a.d. 374, 
and the old Roman Liturgy, as used by Pope Leo in a.d. 440, 
Gelasius in a.d. 492, and Gregory the Great in a.d. 590, and 
the Galilean Liturgy, or that of the Church of France. 

(v) It was a service which they had derived from Gaul that 
St Augustine, when he landed in England, a.d. 597, found our 
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forefathers using for their highest act of Public Worship. He 
brought with him the ritual which was then used at Rome, 
and, doubting what form of service ought to be adopted by his 
new converts, he consulted Gregory, and being advised by him 
that ** things were not to be loved for the sake of places, but 
places for the sake of good things," he either incorporated 
certain details traceable to the Roman Ritual with the Galilean 
Use, or allowed the two Forms to continue for a time side by 
side. Those Churches which owed their origin to the Roman 
missionary would adopt the ritual of their founder, those which 
had existed before his arrival would continue their worship 
unchanged. In the course of time, however, the Roman in- 
fluences gradually prevailed, and at length a Council held at 
Cloveshoo^ directed that the Roman Ritual should be adopted 
throughout England. 

(vi) The form of service, as we understand the word, was 
still not uniform, and the bishops did not give up exercising 
their power of ordering rites and ceremonies within their several 
dioceses. These service-books were written by a scribe, gene- 
rally on vellum, and as there was no printing-press from which 
could be issued a number of copies, all exactly alike, the 
variations introduced were not few. The second Preface to our 
Book of Common Prayer mentions several Uses which thus arose, 
such as the Salisbury Use, the Hereford Use, the Uses of Bangor^ 
of York^ of Lincoln* 

(vii) After the Norman Conquest, A.D. 1066, the Anglo- 
Saxon clergy were thrust out of many abbeys, and succeeded 
by men of Norman blood, while a new kind of chanting, in- 
vented by William of Fescamp, was sought to be forced upon 
the English monks. This gave rise to scenes of tumult and 
bloodshed, especially at Glastonbury, and drew the attention 
of Osmund, bishop of Salisbury, a.d. 1085, to the varieties of 
ritual used in the different Churches. He resolved to put an 
end to the great diversities of Rites and Ceremonies, and having 
carefully remodelled the existing Offices brought out the Use of 
Sarum. This Vas adopted in all the churches and chapels 
over which he had jurisdiction, and gradually made its way 
in various parts of England, especially the South. 



Section H. The Mediaval Service-Books, k.'D, 1085 — '509. 

(i) During the stage which extends from the mission of 
St Augustine to the era of the Conquest, the main interest in the 
history of the Church gathers round the monasteries. From 
these ins'iitutions went forth the great converters of the heathen 

^ By some identified with CUflfe-at-Hoo, by others with Abingdon or 
Tewkesbury. 
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tribes, who were strongly moved by the austerities and self- 
sacrifice that marked their lives. In course of time, kings and 
queens lavished their wealth on the monastic houses, and the 
country became literally overspread by them. All the fairest spots 
in the land were assigned to them for their settlement, and "in 
every rich valley, and by the side of every clear stream, arose a 
Benedictine abbey." In these establishments the day was divided 
between manual work, intellectual work or reading, and the 
service of God. For the regulation of the latter " the Canonical 
Hours" were observed, and included, besides the Midnight Ser- 
vice, Matins or Lauds, at daybreak ; Prime, at 6 A. M. ; Tierce or 
Terce (from the Latin tertius through the French), at 9 A. M., 
the third hour; Sext, at noon; Nones (from the Latin nonce)^ 
at 3 P.M., the ninth hour; Vespers, before sunset; and Compline 
(from the Latin complere—io end or complete), a service at 
bed-time. 

(ii) The services at these hours consisted of Prayers, Psalms, 
Hymns and Canticles, with Lessons taken from Scripture or 
the writings of the Fathers. When combined, they were called 
the Divinum Officium, the Divine Office; and this having 
been re-arranged and abbreviated by Gregory VII. , who occu- 
pied the Papal Chair from A.D. 1073 to 1086, was called The 
Breviary, and consisted of four parts, for Winter, Spring, 
Summer, and Autumn. In England the favourite title for this 
book was Portiforium, or in its English form, Portfory, Porteau, 
Portuisse, Portas, These various names came from the Latin 
through the French portehors, and indicated the portability of 
the book, "quod fo'ras facile portari posset." 

(iii) Besides the Breviary must be mentioned also the 
Missal, or "Order of Celebration of the Holy Eucharist;" 
the Manual, or Book of Occasional Offices, which might be 
performed by a Priest ; the Pontifical, or services which could be 
performed only by a Bishop, such as the Ordination Services, 
Confirmation, Consecration of a Church or a Burial-ground; and 
the Hours, which were as early as the sixth century allowed to 
be said by certain orders of monks in addition to the Divine 
Office, This last went by various names, the " Hours of the 
Holy Spirit," of "the Blessed Trinity," of "the Cross," and, 
most complete of all, " the Hours of the Blessed Virgin," called 
commonly "the Little Office." Sometimes this was a small 
volume containing besides the Hours, the Litany, and some 
occasional prayers. Sometimes it was larger, and contained 
also the Office of the Dead, the Penitential Psalms ; while in 
some copies English prayers were mingled with the Latin, or 
English devotional forms were attached to the Psalms. 

(iv) Thus at a very early period there were indications of 
a craving for a service which the people could understand. 
This was no new thing, but a gradual return to the custom of 
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primitive times, for the worship of the early Churches was in 
the language of the people. Hence English versions of the 
Hours were not uncommon, as also small Manuals containing the 
first lessons of religious belief and practice. These were called 
Prymers; and contained the Creed, the Lords Prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments, with the addition of the Seven Penitential 
Psalms, the Litany, the Seven Works of Mercy, the Seven 
Deadly Sins, and other occasional devotions. The Prymer 
gradually became a favourite book of private devotion, and 
app>eared sometimes in English, sometimes in English and 
Latin. 

(v) For a long time the religion of the country may be said 
to have centred round the walls of the monasteries, whence 
went forth the chief missionaries to evangelise the people, and 
to instil the first principles of Christian civilisation. In the 
course of time, however, what had been " clear in the spring ** 
became '*miry in the stream," and the monasteries lost the 
ardour of their ** first love." A spirit of rivalry arose between 
their occupants and the secular clergy, who were too often idle 
and incompetent, and the worship of God was gradually suffered 
to fall into neglect. Though the expression **the dark ages" 
refers to the general condition of the Church in the centuries 
between the ninth and the twelfth, it applies also to one of 
its marked features, the Decay of Public Worship. For though 
the enthusiasm of the Preaching Friars roused the country 
clergy in the tenth century firom their deadness and apathy, the 
good they wrought lasted only for a while. The mercenary 
spirit of the era infused itself into everything, and exchanged 
the preaching of the Gospel for the preaching of Indulgences, 
and sapped the very foundations of true religion. 

( vi) Thus it became more and more obvious that if a becoming 
system of worship was to be re-established, the Ritual must be 
regulated so as to promote the real edification of the worshippers, 
and the service-books revised. Long before the sixteenth cen- 
tury there had been a growing dissatisfaction with the part 
allotted to the laity in public worship, and a determination to 
claim for them a share in a distinct and intelligent service, in 
which the vernacular language of the country should supersede 
the dead, unspoken Latin tongue. 



Section III. Revision of the Service-Books, a.d. 1509 — 1549. 

(i) As early as the year a.d. 15 16, long before it occurred 
to Henry VIII. to remodel the services or to assume the title 

I of "Supreme Head of the Church," a revised edition was 
issued of the Sarum Breviary; and in 1533 a somewhat similar 
revision of the Missal of the Use of Sarum, in which reference 
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was made with increased clearness to all passages taken from 
Hdy Scripture. 

(ii) In the year 1525 appeared the first edition of Tyndale's 
New Testament, and in 1535 Miles Coverdale*s translation of 
the Bible ; and two years afterwards what was called Matthew^ s 
BibUj translated by T)mdale, Rogers, and perhaps Coverdale. 
In 1538 another important step was taken. The Epistles and 
Gospels appeared in English, either separately or attached to 
the Prjrmers; and in 1539 *^® entire Bible was brought out, 
with a preface written by Cranmer himself, whence it is called 
Cranmer's or the Great Bible; and a proclamation bearing 
date May 6, 1541, directed that every parish should provide 
before the Feast of All Saints a Bible of "the largest and 
greatest volume" to be set and fixed in the church. 

(iii) The revision of the service-books quickly followed the 
provisions thus made for the distribution of the Scriptures in the 
vernacular. In 1542 Convocation directed a revision of all 
Church-Books, Portfories, Missals, and others ; and the House of 
Bishops directed that ** every Sunday and Holiday throughout 
the year, the Curate of every parish church, after the Te Deum 
and Magnificat, should openly read to the people one Chapter 
of the New Testament in English without exposition, and when 
the New Testament was read over, then to begin the Old." Thus 
the reading of the Scriptures in the vernacular during the public 
service of the Church was formally sanctioned, and the way was 
prepared for substituting English for Latin in the prayers. 

(iv) The first change made was in the Litany. This ancient 
form of supplication had been in the hands of the people in their 
own tongue in the Prjrmer upwards of one hundred and fifty 
years. In the year 1544 it was carefully revised by Cranmer, 
and with the exception of three clauses invoking the prayers of 
the Blessed Virgin, of the Angels, patriarchs, prophets, and 
Apostles, appeared on the nth June, 1 544, well-nigh in its present 
form and nearly in its present words. 

(v) Edward VI. succeeded his father Jan. 28, 1547, and 
an injunction directed that "the Epistle and Gospel at High 
Mass should be in English ; " and Cranmer was authorized, assisted 
by certain bishops and divines, to draw up an English Order of 
Communion, which appeared in the following year, 1548, The 
new Order restored the Cup to the laity, according to the rules of 
Scripture and the use of the Primitive Church. 

(vi) The work now went on apace, and the divines having 
transferred their sittings to Windsor Castle, were empowered by 
Convocation to continue their labours, and in 1549 presented to 
the king the English Book of Common Prayer, the same Order of 
Prayer, "saving a few things taken out," to which the people had 
been accustomed in their Primer, but "clothed in English, the 
beauty of which has been rarely equalled, and never surpassed. 
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even in the best age of literary excellence. " It was the great object 
of Cranmer and his coadjutors not so much to compose a new 
order of service as to preserve carefully all that was possible of 
earlier services which could be traced back to primitive times, 
(vii) Their wish, as stated in the Preface, was 
(i) That the whole realm should now have but one Use in 
Divine Service ; 

(2) That the rubrical directions for the variable parts of the 
services, which were so involved as to have b€x:ome a very 
symbol of perplexity and confusion, should be simpli- 
fied ; 

(3) That instead of a few Psalms being said daily and the 
rest omitted, they should be all repeated in their order; 

(4) That increased value should be set on the public reading of 
Holy Scripture, and that the Lessons should include the 
whole Bible, or the greatest part thereof, in a continuous 
course; 

(5) That the consecutive reading should not be interrupted by 
* ' the planting in uncertain stories and legends with a multi- 
tude of Responds, Anthems, or Invitatories ; " 

{6) That all should be in the English tongue. 

Thus "their aim was restoration, not a complete revolution in 
Church Worship ; and in the process of attaining it they exer- 
cised the most careful discrimination between the old and the 
new, and while cutting away without hesitation the later over- 
growths, preserved with scrupulous care the ancient land- 
marks." 

Section IV. TA^ Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI. a.u. 1552. 

(i) On Jan. 15, 1549, an Act was framed enjoining the use of 
the Revised Prayer- Book "after Whitsuntide m every parish of 
the king's dominions throughout England, Wales, Calais, and the 
marches of the same.*' The respect that had been paid to the old 
offices caused it to be received more favourably than might have 
been expected, and many of the Mediaeval school found they 
could conform to it as containing the elements of Primitive wor- 
ship freed from later innovations. 

(ii) Many of the laity also gave it a hearty welcome, because 
being written in English "it made their worship more interest- 
ing, and converted what in too many cases had been merely a 
dumb show into a living, intelligent transaction." But some 
could not make up their minds to receive it. The extreme 
section of the Reformers did not think it went far enough, while 
outbreaks of popular disaffection in Devonshire and Cornwall, as 
also in the Eastern Counties, testified to a misunderstanding of 
rather than an aversion towards the adoption of the new service 
in place of the old. 
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(iii) Before long, however, the Revised Prayer-Book received 
very general recognition, and had no inffuence from without been 
brought to bear upon them, the bulk of the clergy would have 
acquiesced in the present arrangement. But there was in 
England a multitude of foreign reftigees, who watched with the 
keenest interest the progress of reform in this country and 
deemed that the hands of the Reformers had been stayed too 
soon. Prominent amohgst these were John k Lasco, who 
ministered to the Irish, Germans, and Italians in the metropolis j 
Bucer, who was appointed Regius Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge, and Peter Martyr at Oxford. In deference to them and 
their views and to those who sympathised with them, a com- 
mittee of divines was nominated to review the Revised Prayer- 
Book, and the Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI. came into use 
on the Feast of All Saints, Nov. i, 1552. In this book the chief 
alterations made were (i) in the Order of Morning and Evening 
Prayer, the addition of TAe Introductory Sentences^ the Exhorta- 
tion, Confession^ and Absolution; (ii) in the Communion Office, 
the introduction of the Decalogu^ and Responses, and the sub- 
stitution of the second clause instead of the first at the delivery 
of the elements. 

Section V. The Prayer-Book of Queen Elizabeth, 1558— 1603. 

(i) The Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI. had hardly 
begun to be used when the king passed away, on the evening of 
Thursday, July 6, 1553, and the accession of Mary, and the 
consequent persecutions, arrested the Reformed Worship of the 
English Church. 

(ii) But Mary died on Thursday, Nov. 17, 1558, and the 
reign of Elizabeth inaugurated a fresh epoch in the religion 
and worship of the Church. The new monarch was obliged 
at first to proceed with the utmost caution, for the difficulties 
confronting her were enormous, alike from the Mediaeval party, 
and from the exiled clergy now able to return after their long 
banishment. Accordingly, she was crowned according to the 
ceremonies of the Roman Pontifical; but in the first month of 
the new reign an English Litany was printed and used in the 
Royal Chapel, and a committee was named to examine the two 
Prayer-Books of Edward VI., and a proclamation was issued, 
which while it forbade preaching, allowed the Epistle and Gospel 
and the Teh Commandments to be read in English. 

(iii) The Commission meanwhile set themselves busily to 
work, and on Wednesday, May 15, the revised Prayer-Book was 
used at St Paul's Cathedral. 

(iv) The Liturgy thus put forth was gradually accepted, and 
out of 9,400 clergy not more than 189 preferred to resign their 
benefices rather than use it, and for the first ten years of the new 
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reign men of all minds went to their parish churches "without 
contradiction or show of "misliking." It was the great object of 
the divines on the Committee of revision to comprehend as many 
as possible within the pale of the Church, and hence while the 
rubrics allowed a larger latitude in the use of ornaments, the two 
clauses used at the distribution of the Elements in the Holy 
Eucharist in the two Prayer-Books of Edward VI. were com- 
bined. 

Section VI. The Prayer- Book during the reign of Janus I, 
1603—1623. 

(i) But the Marian exiles, who returned in great numbers 
from the Continent, and had long been unaccustomed to any 
services which recalled the ritual of the Middle Ages, b^an to 
find fault with the Book of Common Prayer, and especially with 
the use of the surplice, the observation of saints* days, and the 
custom of kneeling at the administration of the Holy Communion. 
They caused rnuch perplexity to Elizabeth and her advisers, and 
on the accession of James I., in 1603, ^^ urged the further 
revision of the Book of Common Prayer. 

(ii) Accordingly a Council of Bishops and other learned men 
was held at Hampton Court, Jan. 14 — 18, 1604, in which the King 
himself took part, conferriiig first with the Bishops, and then 
with the invited Puritan divines. 

(iii) After a long discussion it was agreed, that (i) the words 
"(7r Remission of Sins" should be inserted in the title of the Abso- 
lution at Morning and Evening Prayer ; (ii) that a Prayer for the 
Queen and Royal Family should be placed after the Prayer for 
the King ; (iii) that certain Forms of Thanksgiving should be in- 
troduced; (iv) that the concluding portion, respecting the Sacra- 
ments, shoixld be added to the Catechism ; (v) that the Apocrypha 
should be read, but not as Scripture ; (vi) and that there should 
be a uniform translation of the Bible. 



Section VII. The Savoy Conference^ a.d. 1661. 

(i) The hostility, however, of the more ardent and extreme 
spirits to the Rites and Ceremonies of the Church was never 
wholly abated, and the outbreak of the Civil War between 
Charles and the Parliament was followed by the establishment 
of the Directory for the Public Worship of God in the three 
Kingdoms^ and the use of the Book of Common Prayer was inter- 
dicted by fine and imprisonment, not only in churches but even 
in private houses. 

(ii) On the death of the Protector and the deposition of his 
son, a deputation met the restored Charles II. at the Hague, 
and after his entry into London continued to petition that he 
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would allow a committee of divines to ** revise and effectually 
reform the Prayer- Book," and that certain ceremonies might be 
abolished ; especially (i) kneeling at the Blessed Sacrament, (ii) 
the use of the surplice, (iii) the cross in baptism, (iv) bowing at 
the name of Jesus. Accordingly on the 25th of October, 1060, 
a Royal Declaration reserved the whole question of Ecclesiastical 
affairs for a Conference, which was fixed to take place at the 
Hospital or former Palace of the Savoy, of which the Bishop of 
London was Master. 

(iii) The Commissioners were empowered to advise upon 
and review the Book of Common Prayer; to compare it with the 
most ancient Litui^es which had been used in the Church in 
the primitive and present times; to take into serious and grave 
consideration the several directions, rules, and forms of prayer in 
the said book, and the several objections and exceptions raised 
against it; to make such reasonable and necessary alterations, 
corrections, and amendments therein as should be agreed upon to 
be needful or expedient for the satisfaction of tender consciences, 
but avoiding all unnecessary alterations of the Forms and 
Liturgy, wherewith the people were acquainted and had been 
so lone received in the Church of England. 

(ivj The result of the deliberations of the Conference was, 
that as regards all its distinctive features the Prayer-Book re- 
mained the same as before, with the exception of a few alterations 
which were introduced. The chief of these may be thus sum- 
marized; (i) the language was made more smooth by slight 
verbal changes and transpositions; (ii) the Sentences, Epistles, 
and Gospels, and other selected portions of Scripture were taken 
from the new Version of j6i i ; (iii) some Rubrics were expounded 
for the direction of those to whom "the customary manner" of 
former years was unknown ; (iv) various Occasional Prayers were 
added, as for Fair Weather, for Parliament, for All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men, for the Ember Seasons, as also two Thanks- 
givings, one for ordinary use, the other for the Restoration of 
Public Peace at Home ; (v) a separate Office was added for the 
Baptism of Adults, and a Service for the use of those at Sea, to 
meet the needs of the increasing trade of the country. Since the 
Savoy Conference, the Prayer-Book has, except in regard to 
certain Occasional Offices, remained unaltered. 
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THE CALENDAR. 

By Rev. R. SINKER, B.D., 

Trinity College ^ Cambridge. 

The reading of the Law and the Prophets obtained among 
the Jews at a very early period, though it is impossible to say 
to how early a date we can carry back the present system of the 
Hebrew Lectionary. One would infer from St Luke iv. 17, 
that that in use in our Lord's day was not, at any rate in all its 
details, the same as that afterwards in use. Still, as we can see 
from Acts xiii. 15, two lessons, one from the Law and one from 
the Prophets {i.e, Joshua, Judges, i and a Samuel, i and 1 
Kings ; Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and la minor Prophets), were 
customarily read.- 

According to the Hebrew system, the Law is divided into 54 
sections, called Parshioth^ the Law being read once completely 
through every year. The need for 54 sections arises from the 
ordinary Jewish year consisting of 12 lunar months, with 50 or 
5 1 Sabbaths, requiring periodically the intercalation of an extra 
month, like a leap year on a large scale. In the lengthened 
year of 13 lunar months there would be 54 sabbaths, and in an 
ordinary year two sections are read for the requisite number of 
Sabbaths. In the Prophets a different plan prevails. Here 
selections only, called Haphiarotht are read, each corresponding 
to its own section of the I^w. 

So too the infant Christian Church would inherit the habit 
of the Jewish Church from which it sprang, at a period prior to 
the writing and dissemination of the books of the New Testa- 
ment. In this way we may doubtless understand the "reading" 
of I Tim. iv. 13. For a time the paramount authority of the 
Old Testament would stand in the way of associating with it 
on an equal footing the Gospels and Epistles of the Christian 
Covenant. Yet in the age succeeding that of the Apostles 
this seems to have been done, for in the earliest account which 
we possess of a Christian service, that given by Justin Martyr 
(ob. 148 A.D.), we are told that at the meeting for worship and 
the celebration of the Holy Commimion on Sundays, "the 
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memoirs of the Apostles or the records of the Prophets are read 
in suitable quantity" (Apol. i. 67). 

From this time forward the scheme of the reading of Scrip- 
ture would tend to greater and greater definiteness, though with 
varying order in different parts of the Church. We must now 
confine ourselves to the usages of the Western part of Christen- 
dom. Of this we are fortunate in possessing two very ancient 
Lectionaries, one of the Gallican and one of the Roman Church. 
I'he former, which is not quite perfect, is the so-called Lection- 
ary of Luxeuil, by which our knowledge is very largely aug- 
mented. Much of the Gallican Use is widely different from that 
with which the English Church has a closer direct connection, 
the Roman ; and this doubtless is to be explained by the asso- 
ciation of the Gallican Churches with those of Asia Minor, 
through such influences as those of Pothinus and Irenaeus. The 
ancient Roman Lectionary, of which special mention must be 
made, is the so-called Comes, traditionally referred to St Jerome, 
which, however, though it doubtless possesses certain elements 
of decidedly ancient date, is probably to be fixed a few centu- 
ries after St Jerome's time. The Epistles and Gospels given in 
the Comes coincide in great measure with those of the Roman 
service-books, and these again with those of the Sarum Use, 
the immediate parent of our own Prayer-Book. It will be 
observed that this remark applies solely to the parts of Scripture 
belonging to the Eucharistic service, the Lessons (Lections) of 
the non-Eucharistic services of Morning and Evening Prayer 
being of much later origin. The basis on which these services 
were directly formed was the Breviary, which, while an embodi- 
ment itself of earlier materials, only received definite form at the 
hands of Gregory VII. (ob. 1085 A.D.). Moreover, as we shall 
afterwards point out, the Daily Lessons in our Church, though 
having their precursors in the Breviary, represent rather a fresh 
point of departure. 



It may be well to consider next the general arrangement of 
the Christian year. For many centuries this has begun on 
Advent Sunday, whatever may have been the beginning of the 
civil year; just as the Jew begins his reKgious year in Nisan, 
though the legal New Year's Day is in the autumn, in Tisri. 
The Christian year originally began with Easter, as ruled by 
Constantine ; though in the Comes and Gregorian Sacramentary 
it begins with the vigil of the Nativity. The Gregorian Anti- 
phonary, however, begins with the First Sunday in Advent, and 
the ancient Gallican Lectionary, already referred to, apparently 
does the same, though with an Advent of six Sundays, as in the 
Ambrosian and Mozarabic Liturgies. The present plan, which 
we may refer to the 7th or 8th century, has the advantage of 
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enabling us to arrange the Church's year pari passu with the 
events of our Lord's life. 

In the Christian year, since Easter is fixed by reference to 
the moon's age, as the Passover before it, it will follow that our 
Calendar is still partly lunar, that is, from Septuagesima to the 
last Sunday after Trinity ; the remainder being solar, according 
to the Julian form. It will, however, be more convenient to 
suppose the year divided into three groups of events, circling 
respectively round Christmas, Easter and Whitsunday; the 
topics of consideration from Christmas to Whitsunday being 
historical, from Whitsunday to Christmas practical, (i) The 
Christmas cycle will include the period of preparation begin- 
ning on Advent Sunday, the Christmas Festival itself, the Cir- 
cumcision of Christ eight days after, and the Epiphany, with 
a subsequent period lasting till Septuagesima. (2) From thence 
till Ash- Wednesday is a period of the same kind of preparation 
for Lent, that Lent itself, ending with Passion Week, is to 
Easter, with a subsequent period lasting till (3) Whitsunday, 
when the remaining cycle begins and lasts till Advent Sunday. 



It will be well before proceeding any further to speak briefly 
on Festivals generally in the Early Church. As long as the 
Church continued essentially Jewish, the Jewish festivals would 
continue to be observed, especially the Passover and Pentecost, 
now glorified anew. The Sabbath would still be observed, and 
with it the first day of each week would become a lesser Easter- 
Day. As time went on, the Jewish element became proportion- 
ately smaller, with an ever-widening breach forming between it 
and the Gentile part, the tone of Christian writings of the 2nd 
century towards the Jews being as a rule distinctly hostile. 
Thus it might fairly be expected that no Jewish festivals would 
now be recognised save such as had been hallowed by Christi- 
anity, so that the Passover and Pentecost, in their nfew aspect, - 
would be the only festivals borrowed from the Jewish by the 
Christian Church; and these two, together with "the first day 
of the week," which evidently was observed from the very first, 
are the only ones of which we can find any trace up to the 
end of the 2nd century. In course of time, however, partly 
from the belief in the lessons of good arising from a special 
dwelling on the great events in the history of our faith, and 
partly, it would seem, from the analogy of the festivals of the 
older religions, fresh commemorations arose, the earliest being 
that of Epiphany, out of which afterwards grew that of Christ- 
mas. Ascension Day, though falling in a period which itself 
was altogether festal, came, probably about the beginning of the 
4th century, to be marked out for special distinction. Other corn- 
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memoratioiis of great events in the history of our faith were 
added in course of time, such as e.g, the Annunciation, first 
observed in the 6th century. With these too came festivals of a 
different kind, the celebration of the anniversary of a martyr's 
death, viewed as his birthday into the better life. These would 
at first be rather of local observance, but many would subse- 
quently become generally recognised; those, for example, of 
St Stephen, and SS. Peter and Paul, being observed before the 
end of the 4th century; that of St John the Baptist, however, 
being of a different class, being the commemoration of the 
actual birthday, one intimately connected with that of the 
Saviour Himself. 

Even in the primitive Church there was much diversity of 
view on the subject of festivals. Some urged that a festival is 
mainly to be viewed as a cessation from the world's cares and 
pleasures, and should therefore be a special means of spiritual 
help. Others again asked why, now that Christ had come, and 
the shadows had given place to the realities, times and seasons 
should be any longer observed, at the risk of losing sight of the 
reason why festivals were ever established at all. It was the 
insisting on one of these two co-ordinate truths to the exclusion 
of the other which led to much of the false ideas on the subject 
of festivals. Our Lord and St Paul, both having in view a 
state of things the tendency of which was to see in festivals an 
end rather 3ian a means, have uttered warnings on this point 
(St Matt. xii. 8; Rom. xiv. 5, 6; Gal. iv. 9 — 11; Col. ii. 16). 
Origren and Chrjrsostom remark that he who realises in his heart 
the idea of Chnst as the Passover, and of the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, is really keeping every day as an Easter and a Pentecost. 
Such words, however, are clearly to be viewed as answers 
to those who would see in festivals but a relic of Judaism. 
Tertullian goes so far as to ask why, in the face of St Paul's 
words, Easter is celebrated; a reckless narrowing of the argu- 
ment to one side only. 

As regards the characteristics of a festival, it may be noted : — 
(i) A Christian festival being what it is, the idea of festivities 
other than religious is unseemly; and numerous imperial edicts 
were promulgated from time to time forbidding public games 
and the like on Christian holy-days. (2) All l^al business was 
su^)ended, an exception being allowed in the case of manumis- 
sion. (3) There should as a matter of course be attendance at 
public worship. The council of Elvira (305 A. D.) censures the 
man who has been absent from his church for three consecutive 
Sundays. (4) It was altogether forbidden to fast on a festival. 
Thus the so-called Apostolic Canons censure those who would 
fast on the Lord's Day, and rule that clerics so doing are to be 
deposed. On these days in earlier times Agapae were held. 
(5) It was usual on festivals to offer prayer standing, not kneel - 
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ing. Thus we find TertuUian sa)ring, **It is wrong on Sundajrs 
to offer prayer on one's knees." 



We shall proceed now to speak of the festivals in detail, and 
first of the group of festivals circling round Christmas. 

Christinas Cycle. The oldest commemoration in this group 
is that of the Epiphany, viewed however as of wider range than 
with ourselves, and including that special Manifestation which 
we now call the Nativity, the Manifestation of the Trinity at 
our Lord's Baptism being specially prominent. Curiously enough, 
the earliest reference we possess to it is of its observance by 
the Basilidians, as we learn from Clement of Alexandria; the 
earliest undoubted Christian reference being in the Acta of 
Philip of Heraclea, who was martyred early in the 4th century. 
The emperor Julian, we are told by Ammianus, when at Vienne 
in Gaul (361 A.D.) went to a church on Epiphany or Jan. 6. 
The Gallican Church, as is well known, had close affinities with 
the Eastern Church, and the reference here is doubtless to the 
as yet undivided festival. It will be noticed that the Western 
Church knows the festival of the Epiphany by a Greek name, 
itself evidence of the early date of its recognition in the West ; 
Easter {Pascha) and Pentecost being the only two other cases. 
Christmas, on the other hand, has a Latin name {Natale Domini) ^ 
pointing clearly to its origination in the West. We have, how- 
ever, more definite evidence than this. In a sermon of St 
Chrysostom, which was almost certainly delivered on Dec. 25, 
386 A.D., at Antioch, he tells his hearers that it was scarcely 
ten years since, following the usage of the Western Church, 
they had begun to observe Christmas as a separate festival, 
setting apart, as it were, that particular element in the general 
festival of the Manifestation. He adds, however, that a festival 
of the Nativity had been kept in the West "from the beginning." 
The inference from all this is, that at an early date, perhaps 
about the end of the 3rd century, or even earlier, a general festival 
of the Manifestation was observed, including not only the ideas 
entering into the present festival of the Epiphany but that of the 
Nativity also. At this time we may suppose the general cha- 
racter of the Roman Church still to have been, as in St Paul's 
time, more Greek than Latin. At a later time, when this state 
of things had changed, and yet sufficiently early to allow of 
St Chrysostom speaking as he did of the Nativity having been 
kept from the beginning in the Western Church, the Roman 
Church detached the Nativity from the main festival and 
assigned it a separate commemoration. Towards the end of the 
4th century, the Eastern Churches gradually began to follow this 
plan; at Antioch, as we have seen, shortly before 386 A.D., and 
— — — — ^ ^ 
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at Jerusalem and Alexandria by the time of the Council of 
Ephesus, 431 A.D. The change at Jerusalem appears to be due 
to the action of Juvenal, bishop of that place. The Armenian 
Church, alone in Christendom, has retained the old plan to the 
present day. 

In the ancient Roman Use, three masses were provided for 
Christmas Day, one for the dead of night, one for the early 
morning, and one for the day : so in the English Prayer-Book 
of 1549, ^^o Communion Services were provided. Our present 
Epistle and Gospel are taken from the Sarum Missal. The Eng- 
lish name Christmas (cf. Dutch Kersmis) is analogous to such 
forms as Michaelmas, Lammas, &c. The names for the day 
among peoples of the Latin and Celtic races are corruptions of 
the Latin NataU, e.g. the French i\W, Welsh Nadolig. The 
German name Weihnachtsfest has reference to the solemn vigils 
before the festival. The Scandinavian Yule is from the old 
heathen festival at that time of year. 

The prominent idea of the Epiphany in the West is that of 
the Manifestation of Christ to the Magi, which forms the sub- 
ject of the Collect and Gospel, that in the East being of the 
Manifestation of the Trinity at His Baptism, of which our 
Church, however, takes cognizance in the and Morning Lesson, 
as well as of the Manifestation of Christ^s Divine Power as 
shewn in His first miracle, in the 2nd Evening Lesson. The 
Gospel is from the Comes and Sarum Missal ; the present 
Epistle was chosen in 1549, replacing the passage, Isa. Ix. i — 6. 
A name for the day in the Greek Church is "the Lights," with 
reference to the shewing forth of Him Who was the Light of 
the World, and also to the spiritual illumination of baptism, 
for which this was one of the three great seasons. In the 
Sarum Missal, the Collects, &c. for the Sundays after the Epi- 
phany were reckoned from the octave of the Epiphany, not 
from the Epiphany itself. The change can hardly be considered 
a wise one, for whereas under the old plan the Collect, &c. of 
the Epiphany served for the Sunday after also, and thus threw 
the idea of the festival into special prominence, on the present 
plan the great mass of people will only hear the Epiphany service 
once in several years, so that a festival once second to Easter 
alone is treated with marked neglect. A gain, on the other 
hand, has been in the beautiful Collect for the 6th Sunday after 
the Epiphany added in 1663; it being ruled from 1549 ^^ '^^^ 
that, when there were six Sundays aSter the Epiphany, that for 
the fifth should be used again. 

We may note the familiar name Twelfth-day (the Epiphany 
falling twelve days after Christmas), by which the day is still 
known in several European languages: also the name Three- 
Kings^ -clay (Dutch, Danish, Breton) in reference to the Mani- 
festation to the Magi as the Three Kings. The Welsh Ysiwyll 
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is probably a corruption of the Latin Stella^ a. star, with reference 
to the star of Bethlehem. 

The feast of the Circumcision was viewed at first as the 
Octave of the Nativity, the first instance of the later use being in 
the latter part of the 6th century, though, from the age at which 
circumcision was performed, this event would in any case fall 
on the octave of the birth. For a long time, however, the day 
was not a festival at all, but a fast, due to the fact that on the 
Kalends of January fell a great heathen festival of a riotous and 
licentious kind. To avoid therefore seeming to tolerate these 
abominations, the Church enjoined a solemn fast, as a whole- 
some protest and as a protection to the unwary. Although we 
find the day spoken of as a festival in the 8th century, yet 
traces of the old protest are found as late as the loth. C3ur 
Epistle was chosen in 1549, the Gospel is that in the Sarum 
Missal lengthened. 

Of later observance than any of the above is the preparatory 
season of Advent, the earliest trace of it being, it would seem, 
at the latter part of the 6th century, and evidently suggested by 
the growing importance of Christmas demanding this prepara- 
tory season. As we shall find in the case of Lent, there was at 
first a lack of definiteness in the practice. The Ambrosian and 
Mozarabic Uses included six Sundays in it, implying a period of 
40 days. So too the Council of Mdcon (581 a.d.) ruled that 
from St Martin's Day (Nov. 11) to Christmas, aU Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays should be observed as fasts. Our 
present plan of having four Sundays may probably be referred 
to Gregory the Great. The Epistles and Gospels now in use 
for the four Sundays are all taken from the Sarum Missal, 
save that those for the first Sunday have been slightly length- 
ened. 

We now pass to the Easter cycle, hinging upon a festival 
that must carry us back to Apostolic times, being as it is a 
continuation of the Passover, conjoined with the celebration of 
that of which all Passovers were but a type. Thus even the 
Passover immediately following that on which our Lord died 
would be to the disciples, so to speak, an Easter as well as a 
Passover; though as time went on, the latter aspect would be 
of importance rather to those of Jewish birth, or reared under 
Jewish influences, than to Gentiles owing their Christianity to 
teachers of the Pauline school. Thus two parties arose ; the 
one viewing Easter as the Passover with a new significance, the 
other having regard to it solely as the day of the Saviour's 
Resurrection, irrespective of the Passover. The former view 
prevailed generally in the East, the latter in the West, or, 
strictly spring, in the first instance, in the Roman Church : 
tile same tendencies shewing themselves in exactly similar 
manner in the case of the weekly festival; for the Eastern 
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Church, while viewing every Sunday as a lesser Easter, still 
retained the Sabbath as a festival with it, the Western Church 
disregarding the claims of the Sabbath altogether. The dispute 
as to Easter is called the Quartodeciman controversy, a name 
having reference to the Fourteenth of Nisan, the day when the 
Passover was slain, and on which the party of Jewish sympa- 
thizers maintained that Easter should be kept, on whatever day 
of the week it fell; while the other party urged that like the 
first Easter all later ones should^be kept on the first day of the 
week. The name Quartodeciman is strictly applied to those 
who clung to the Eastern plan after the other had been ruled to 
be the right one, as it was by the Council of Nicaea in 325 a.d.; 
but it may also fairly be given to those who held this view at 
an earlier date, such as Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, the dis- 
ciple of St John, who visited Rome in 158 a.d. to confer 
with the bishop Anicetus on this question; or as when on a 
later occasion Polycarp's disciple Lrenaeus, bishop of Lyons, 
acted as peacemaker between Victor of Rome and Polycrates 
of Ephesus. 

The rule as to Easter is, that it shall fiill on the Sunday next 
after the day when the Passover ought to be celebrated, or in 
other words, on the Sunday after the full moon next after the 
vernal equinox. Still, on either plan, it would be necessary to 
fix the true time of the Passover, and by means of a cycle of 
years to combine in some way the changes of the moon and the 
sun. The ancient cycle of 8 years having been found to be 
faulty, the Jevdsh cycle of 84 years was employed, and remained 
in use till it was superseded by the cycle of Victorius, of 532 
years, published in 457 A.D. Ultimately, however, the Metonic 
cycle (^19 years prevailed. It is in the use of this plan that 
the Golden Number and Sunday Letter are necessary, the 
manner of finding which is explained in the Introduction to the 
Prayer-Book. 

The English name Easter is derived firom Eostur-monathy the 
fourth Anglo-Saxon month, and that again from the goddess 
Eostre, to whom festivals were celebrated at that time of year. 
From the Greek and Latin pascha (which is merely the He- 
brew pesachy the Passover) come the names for Easter in 
the Romance and Celtic languages, e.g. French Pdques^ Welsh 
Pasg. 

In the Prayer-Book of 1549 ^wo Communion Services were 
provided for Easter Day. The Epistle and Gospel at the first 
were the same with those used now, those at the second being 
as in the Sarum Missal, save that the Gospel was lengthened by 
a verse. The Epistle and Gospel for Easter Monday and Tues- 
day are taken firom the Sarum Missal. 

Before Easter came the preparatory fast of Lent (on the 
name see below); and, in some form, it must have done so 
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nearly if not quite to Apostolic times, for Irenaeus {about 
180 A.D.) both speaks of the disputes in his time as to the 
length of the fast [one day, two days, several days, forty con- 
tinuous hours], and adds that this state of things had existed 
long before his time. A generation later, Tertullian speaks of 
the fast as being for the time "in which the Bridegroom was 
taken away," meaning that Christians fasted during the time 
for which our Lord yielded to the power of death. The next 
explicit statement we get is from the historians Socrates and 
Sozomen in the 5lh century, who refer to the fast as lasting in 
different places for 3, 6, or 7 weeks; but curiously enough the 
Greek name for the fast is persistently given as tesseracoste (im- 
plying the number 40) through all this diversity, shewing that 
the number 40 entered at an early stage into the conception of 
the fast. It has been reasonably suggested that 40 hours was 
taken as the time during which our Lord yielded to the power 
of death, the 40 days* fasts of Moses, Elijah, and our Lord 
having been specially suggestive of the number 40. In the 
Western Church, in the time of Gregory the Great (ob. 604 A.D.) 
the exact number of days was 36, that is, six weeks exclusive of 
Sundays. The remaining four days were added after Gregory's 
time, but by whom is unknown, though it was not later than the 
age of Charlemagne. It was long, however, before they were 
accepted in all places, for it appears that they were not recc^- 
nised in Scotland till the end of the i rth century. As regards the 
Eastern Church, Sozomen had spoken of a seven weeks* fast as 
observed by the Churches of Constantinople, &c., which seeing 
that Saturday as well as Sunday has a festal character in the 
East (Easter Eve being of course excepted) gives as before a 
total of 36 days. Thus to this day in the Greek Church, Lent 
begins on the day after Quinquagesima. 

As regards the purport of Lent, it was (i) the annually- 
recurring mourning because "the Bridegroom was taken away;" 
and (2) a period of preparation for [a) the Easter Communion, 
which from the first must have had exceptional prominence, 
{b) the great Easter Baptism, {c) the penitents who looked to be 
readmitted at Easter. As regards the manner in which Lent 
was kept, it was (i) by fasting, which generally meant an 
abstinence from all food till the evening ; it being assumed that, 
when food was. taken, great moderation was shewn and luxuries 
were avoided; (2) by cessation of all festal rites and amusements, 
marriages, birthday-festivals, public games, &c. ; (3) by relaxa- 
tion in the criminal and even in the civil code; and (4) by the 
attempt to maintain a higher spirit of devotion. The ante- 
Lenten semi-fast banning after Septuagesima is decidedly 
ancient, and can at any rate be traced back to the 7th century. 
Since our First Sunday in Lent is constantly called Quadra- 
gesima, it is most probable that the other three similar names are 
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framed to suit it, a very partial approximation to the real 
number of days being thus given. 

A brief remark on some of the names may be added. Lent 
is merely the Anglo-Saxon Lencten^ Spring (so Dutch Lente), 
.In languages of the Latin and Celtic groups, the name of the 
season is some corruption of Quadragesima^ ^o French Carime, 
Welsh Garawys, Ash- Wednesday {dies cinerum) receives its 
name, because on this day ashes were blessed by the bishop, 
which were then received from his hand by the clerics and laics 
present. The Fourth Sunday in Lent is called Mid-Lent Sunday 
XMi'Carhne)^ or Refreshment-Sunday, doubtless because the 
miracle of the feeding of the 5,000 was the subject of the 
Gospel. The Fifth Sunday is called Passion Sunday^ because on 
it the subject of our Saviour's Passion is first specially dwelt on. 
The Sixth Sunday is called Palm Sunday, from the incident 
described in St John xii. 13, and kept in memory on this day by 
the benediction of palm branches, or of the branches of such 
trees as might be supposed to form a reasonable substitute. 
Thus branches of olive were used in Spain, and of willow in 
England. It will be noticed, however, that there is no reference 
to the above incident in the Gospel or Lessons for the day. 
The week from Palm Sunday to Easter is known as Passion or 
Holy Week, for manifest reasons. The Thursday in that week 
is csdled Maundy Thursday y a name evidently derived from the 
Latin Dies Mandati (day of the commandment), the words "a 
new commandment give I unto you..." being a special antiphon 
for the day. 

Belonging to the Easter group is the Feast of the Ascension, 
40 days after the Saviour's Resurrection. As to the date when 
it was instituted we cannot speak exactly; but Augustine, 
writing at the end of the 4th century, speaks of it as of 
Apostolic institution, shewing that we must allow a reasonable 
date before his time for such a view to have become current. 
As regards the East too our earliest traces are sermons of the 
latter part of the 4th century, so that, combining this with the 
silence of the first three centuries {e.g. of Tertullian and Origen 
in their enumeration of Christian festivals), it would be unsafe to 
claim an earlier date than the beginning of the 4th century. 
The three days preceding Ascension-Day are called Rogation- 
Days, as being those on which Litanies were first ordered to be 
regularly said. The rule is due to Mamertus, bishop of Vienne 
(c. 460A.D.). 

We have already said that the whole period from Easter to 
Whitsunday was viewed as distinctly festal ; it was not permitted 
to fast in it, and standing replaced kneeling as the posture of 
prayer. As Easter was the Intimate development of the Pass- 
over, so was Whitsuntide of another Jewish feast, that of Weeks 
or Pentecost, which fell 50 days after the great day of the 
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Passover. On it was commemorated the giving of the Law on 
Sinai on the sixth of Si van, and also thanks were on it rendered 
to God for the fruits of the earth, when the harvest feast was 
kept before the Lord. This festival was specially hallowed by 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, so that, as in the case of the* 
Passover, the Jewish Christians would have a twofold reason for 
observing it, while to the Gentile Christian without Jewish 
sympathies there would yet be in its purely Christian aspect 
sufficient cause. On two occasions when the festival is men- 
tioned in the N. T., one feels it is not the mere Jewish feast to 
which the writer refers (Acts xx. i6 ; i Cor. xvi. 8), but that 
feast hallowed by its new associations. It is perhaps mentioned 
by Irenaeus ; but, at any rate, TertuUian, at the close of the 2nd 
century, speaks of the whole period from Easter to Pentecost as 
festal ; and, early in the 3rd century, Origen mentions it as one 
of the days specially observed by Christians, the only others 
named being the Lord's Day, Good Friday, and Easter. Whit- 
sunday was, with Epiphany and Easter, one of the chief seasons 
for baptizing, and in this fact is to be found, we believe, the true 
explanation of the name Whitsunday, i,e. White Sunday, from 
the white garments in which the persons to be baptized were 
arrayed. It is no real objection to this that there was another 
White Sunday, the first after Easter (the Dominica in albis^ 
when the persons baptized on Easter Day wore their white 
baptismal robes for the last time), because the name for this 
Sunday seems to be merely a Latin liturgical term, which never 
found its way into the popular speech, Whitsunday conversely 
being liturgically known as Pentecost. The theory that Whitsun 
is really a corruption of Pentecost^ like the German Pfingsten- 
tagy seems to us entirely groundless, because we have a right to 
expect that, the earlier we draw our instances of the use of the 
word, the nearer we shall find it approximate to its supposed 
origin. The earliest known spelling of the word, however, 
which takes us back to the first half of the 13th century, is hwite- 
siinedeiy and later spellings are Witesoneday and Wittesonenday, 
In Wickliffe's Bible (i Cor. xvi. 8) the spelling is Witsunti'de, 
All this is simply fatal to the th.eory of the Pentecost deri- 
vation. It is worth noticing here the Welsh name for the 
day, Sulgwyn^ White Sunday. The whole of the week after 
Whitsunday was at first kept as a festival, as in the case of 
Easter, but this was afterwards cut down to three days. In the 
Eastern Church, which does not observe the festival of Trinity 
Sunday, the Sundajrs from this time onwards are reckoned as 
"after Pentecost ;" the same is also done in the Roman, but not 
in the Sarum and other English Missals. The Epistle and 
Gospel for Whitsunday, as well as for the following Monday 
and Tuesday, are taken firom the Sarum Missal. 

From this time till Advent is reached the Church's teaching 
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takes the form of an inculcation of the specially important 
practical duties of the Christian life, to which, however, is 
prefixed the great festival of the commemoration of the Holy 
Trinity, though in the Elastem Church the corresponding Sun- 
day is tiiat of All Holy Martyrs, Important and solemn as is 
this commemoration, it is of late institution, and, even in the 
nth century, was not uniformly kept on the Sunday after Pente- 
cost, being sometimes found on the Sunday preceding Advent. 
The Sjniod of Aries (ia6oA.D.), and the ruling of Pope 
John XXII., fixed Trinity Sunday in its present place. 

We have thus brought to a close our remarks on those festi- 
vals directly connected with our Saviour, for which the Church 
has provided proper Collects, &c. One other must be mentioned 
for which no special forms are provided, though the name is 
retained in the Anglican Calendar, the Transfiguration^ on Aug. 
6, on which day the festival is recognised by all branches of the 
Church, except the Armenians, who celebrate it on July 14. 
Why this festival, referring to a most important event in our 
Saviour's earthly life, and observed as early as the 5th century, 
should have been relegated to an inferior position by the Re- 
formers does not appear. 

We pass now to the festivals of New Testament Saints, and 
first to those of the Blessed Virgin, for two of which special 
forms are provided, the Annunciation (March 25), and the Purifi- 
cation (Feb. a). The first of these, familiarly known as Lady- 
Day, is of course the commemoration of the visit of the Angel 
Gabriel to the Virgin to announce the birth of the coming 
Saviour. The earliest allusion to this on this day is in the pro- 
ceedings of the Council in Trullo (692 a.d.), though there is 
a yet earlier reference to it on a different day. It is kept by the 
universal Church, except by the Armenians ; and in the Ethiopic 
Calendar it is called the Conception of Christ. The Epistle and 
Gospel are taken from the Sarum Missal. The other Marian festi- 
val, for which the Prayer-Book has special forms provided, is that 
of the Purification of the Virgin or the Presentation of our Lord 
in the Temple, representing two different aspects of the festival. 
In the Extern Church it is called Hypapante, or the Meeting, 
which takes the second idea, which indeed was the original view, 
the other being entirely Western. The festival was instituted 
either by the emperor Justin in 516 A.D., or by Justinian ii 
542 A.D., apparently on the occurrence of earthquakes, &c. m 
file time. It replaced a heathen festival of Ceres, whicj 
fell on the same dav, and processions with lighted candle 
were continued as in tne heathen festival, though with change o 
purpose. Hence the familiar name Candlemas, Our Epistle an< 
Gospel are taken from the Sarum Missal, but were shorter ; th 
Epistle ended at z^. 4, and the Gospel at v, 32. Three other festj 
vjds of the Virgin occur as "black-letter days," the Concepticj 
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(Dec. 8), the Nativity (Sept. 8), and the Visitation (July 2), but 
these are of much later institution (indeed the third of them as 
late as the end of the 14th century), and need not detain us here. 

Next we may consider the one festival of Angels in our 
Calendar, that of St Michael and All Angels, or Michaelmas, on 
Sept. 29. With regard to this, while it is true that the doctrine 
of guardian, ministering angels is clearly taught in Scripture, and 
that we may now see in Michaelmas a recognition of the great 
truth of the joint services of angels and men as subjects of one 
Lord, still the commemoration of Michaelmas was not based on 
any such dogmatic idea, but on sundry supposed historic events, 
manifestations of the Archangel at some special time and place, 
or the dedication of a Church in his honour. We believe that 
a local Roman festival, in connection with the commemoration of 
a church, was the germ of the festival, combined later with 
a supposed manifestation of the Archangel at Mount Garganus 
in Apulia. This Roman festival existed at any rate in the 5th 
century. The commemoration of Sept. 29 is thus distinctly West- 
em, the corresponding festival in the Greek Church being on 
Nov. 8 ; and the Ethiopic Church celebrating the Archangel on 
the 1 2th of each month [i.e. of their own calendar ; the day will 
vary from the 5 th to the 9th in ours]. Our Gospel is taken from 
the Sarum Missal; the Epistle was introduced in 1559, ^^ former 
one being Rev. i. i — 6. 

The festival of St John the Baptist may be next referred to ; 
and here, as has been already said, we have a striking contrast 
with the festivals of other saints, where it is the death, viewed 
as the birth into the better life, which is celebrated, whereas 
here it is the actual birthday. Thus Augustine says: **The 
Church celebrates two birthdays only, John's and Christ's." The 
early date of the festival is shewn by the fact that this same 
father speaks of its being kept by '* the tradition of those of old 
time ; " thus throwing it back at any rate early in the 4th century. 
As shewing the importance attaching to it, we may note that the 
Council of Agde (506 a.d.) names this day as one of the festivals 
on which a man was not to forsake his own church, the only 
others named being Easter, Christmas, Epiphany, Ascension, 
and Whitsunday. How far June 24 is to be taken as the actual 
birthday resolves itself into the question, which it seems impos- 
sible to decide, whether Dec. 25 was that of our Lord, since St 
John was six months older than the Saviour. It is curious to 
note that these two days coincide with the two solstices, so that 
some have seen in both of them relics of old sun worship, ab- 
sorbed into Christianity. Even Augustine could see in the dates 
a fulfilment of the Baptist's words, **He must increase, but I 
must decrease," since days lengthen from the Nativity of the 
Saviour and decrease from that of St John. The only branch of 
the Church which does not celebrate the Nativity of St John on 
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June 24 is the Armenian, which keeps it on Jan. 14. Our pre- 
sent Epistle was introduced in 1559* ^^^ i^ ^^^ Sarum Missal 
being Isai. xlix. i — 7. The Gospel now ends at v. 80, instead 
of V, 68, as in the Sarum Missal and Comes, Besides this festi- 
val, the Church also notes the Beheading of St John the Baptist 
on Aug. 29. This is also of early date, being included in the 
Gelasian and some forms of the Gregorian Sacramentary, and 
is recognised by all Churches; the Armenians, however, keep- 
ing it on April 13, and the ancient Gallican Church also on 
a different day. 

In the case of festivals of the Apostles we are dealing with 
commemorations of their deaths, though for the reason already 
given they are noted in ancient calendars as Natale (i.e. Birth- 
day) of so and so. The origin of such festivals is due to the 
practice in the early Church of holding services by the graves of 
martyrs on the anniversary of their deaths, in memory of their 
faithMness and suffering, and as an incentive to others to follow 
in their steps. Reference is made to this practice in the accounts 
of the martyrdom of Ignatius (c 1 15 A.D.), Polycarp (c. 166 a.d.), 
and the martyrs of Lyons and Vienne (177 A.D.), in all of which 
cases the idea is that of stirring up zeal among the living, not 
that of reverencing the dead beyond the bounds of affection and 
honour. It was ttirough losing sight of this that the Church of 
Rome has run to such lengths in the matter of adoration of 
saints. As regards individual Apostles, we find that festi- 
vals in their honour are late, except in the one case of that 
of SS. Peter and Paul, whidi was observed decidedly early. 
This lateness of date may evidently be associated with the fact 
that in most cases we have no tradition of any weight as to the 
manner and place of the death of the Apostles. The martyr- 
dom, however, of SS. Peter and Paul at Rome rests on evidence 
too strong to be doubted, including such names as Dionysius of 
Corinth, Caius the Roman presbyter, and TertuUian. The joint 
festival was certainly observed in Rome in the 4th century, how 
much earlier we cannot say. It spread in time throughout all 
Churches ; and in the Greek Church it is, save the two chief fes- 
tivals of St John the Baptist, the only one not directly connected 
with our Lord or the Blessed Virgin, included in those of the 
highest rank. It is to be regretted that the English Reformers 
should have altered this feast of the universal Church into one of 
St Peter only, perhaps from thinking that St Paul was repre- 
sented by the festival of his Conversion. Thus the result is that 
the Anglican Church alone in Christendom does not observe the 
festival of SS. Peter and Paul, and that in the Anglican Calen- 
dar, St Paul, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, ** who laboured 
more abundantly than they all," is the only one whose martyr- 
dom is not commemorated. No other festival for St Peter 
occurs in our Calendar, the Roman festival of the Chair of St 
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Peter on Feb. 22 having been cut out, though going back to 
a very early date, from the use made of it in the interests of 
the see of Rome. A festival of St Peter's Chains is kept by the 
Greek Church on Jan. 16, and by the Roman Church on Aug. i. 
This latter survives in our Calendar under the familiar English 
name of Lammas, doubtless a corruption of the Anglo-Saxon 
Hlaf-masse, i.e. Loaf-mass, because on that day the Saxons 
offered an oblation of bread made of new com. In the case of 
St Paul, we have the festival of his Conversion (Jan. 25), com- 
memorating an event standing on a totally different footing from 
every other conversion, which was divinely destined to alter the 
whole tone of Christianity. Our earliest notices of this festival 
carry it, we believe, to about the middle of the 9th century. 

We do not find the festival of St John the Evangelist stand- 
ing out with the prominence we should expect in the case of so 
leading an Apostle. He is generally commemorated on Dec. 
27, in close proximity to Christmas, as befits the "disciple whom 
Jesus loved. He is perhaps to be considered as mentioned on 
this day in the ancient calendar of Carthage, which is of the end 
of the 5th century, the name Baptist there being probably an error 
for Evangelist, The festival is also included in the Leonine 
Sacramentary. Although' St John was not a mBxtyr in the 
modern sense of the word, he was believed in the 2nd centiuy (as 
by TertuUian) to have fully won the martyr's crown from having 
been thrown into a cauldron of boiling oil at the " Latin Gate " 
of Rome, when he was miraculously preserved. This is still 
conunemorated in the Anglican Calendar on May 6. 

St James the Greater, the brother of St John, was beheaded 
by Agrippa I. in A. D. 44, too early a date, it might have been 
thought, to allow of the formation of legend as to his life's work. 
Yet it is of this Apostle that the incredible story has been framed 
of a voyage to and residence in Spain, of which country he is 
the patron saint, the name of his shrine, Compostella, being a 
corruption of Jacomo Postolo, The general observance of the 
festival of St James is very late : as regards England, for example, 
it is not mentioned in the Pontifical of Egbert of York (ob. 
766 A. D.), or in the list of the festivals in the proceedings of the 
Council of Oxford (1222 A. D.), though it is mentioned in those 
of the Sjmod of Exeter (1287 a.d.). Probably therefore before 
the 13th century the observance of the festival was only partial. 
St James was slain, we know, shortly before the Passover, and it 
may have been from the wish not to have a celebration of martyr- 
dom in Lent and Eastertide that the Western Church moved the 
commemoration to the summer. The Greek Church observes it 
on April 30, perhaps for a like reason. Traces of St Andrew's 
festival are found early; e.g. in the calendar of Carthage and 
the Leonine Sacramentary. In St Boniface's list of festivals, he 
is the only Apostle named besides SS. Peter and Paul. 
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The other Apostles, including St Barnabas, may now be con- 
sidered very briefly in alphabetical order. St Barnabas is stated, 
truly or no, to have been stoned to death at Salamis in Cyprus, 
and a supposed finding of his body there led to the institution of 
a festival, which, however, did not receive general recognition 
much, if at all, before the 8th century. St Bartholomew is probably 
the same as Nathanael, the latter being the personal name, the 
former a patronymic. The traditions about his work are unsatis- 
factory, though India is generally given as the scene of his 
labours. There are no trustworthy references to his festival 
before the 8tli century. St James the Less (James the son of 
Alphaeus) is probably not the same as James the Lord's brother, 
and if he is not, there is an almost complete lack of tradition 
about him. In the Western Church, he has been commemorated 
together with St Philip on May i, but why these two Apostles 
are thus combined is unknown. In the Eastern Church they are 
commemorated on different days. St Jude is, in the Western, 
but not in the Eastern Church, associated with St Simon on Oct. 
a8, whether from a belief that they suffered martyrdom on the 
same day it is useless to guess. This festival is absent from the 
oldest Liturgies, &c. , even from the Pontifical of Egbert of York, 
and we possess hardly any ancient Homilies for the festival. The 
Greek Church commemorates St Jude on June 19. St Matthew, 
after first preaching to his countrymen, and leaving behind a 
Gospel in * Hebrew,* is said to have preached in Parthia. His 
festival on Sept. 21 is of late institution, and but few Homilies 
are extant for it, even of the writers of the 9th and loth centuries. 
The Greek Church commemorates St Matthew on Nov. 16. The 
same may be said of the festival of St Matthias, of which there is 
no trustworthy evidence before about the 9th century. A curious 
point may be mentioned in connection with this festival : since it 
was fixed on Feb. 24 {i.e. in Roman reckoning *vi. Kal. Mart.') 
it followed that in leap-years it would fall on Feb. 25. This 
happened because a day was intercalated there in such years, so 
that the *vi. Kal. Mart.' came twice over, whence the name 
bissextile. Thus in a leap-year the real * vi. Kal. Mart.' would be 
Feb. 25, the preceding day being viewed as the supernumerary 
one. In the Prayer-Books of 1549, i55^> i559» it is ruled that 
on Feb. 25, which in leap-year counts as two days, the same 
Psalms and Lessons shall serve for the two days. The Calendar 
of 1561, and the Prayer-Book of 1604, revert to the old plan, and 
so the Psalms and Lessons of the 23rd are read again the follow- 
ing day, unless this latter be Sunday. In 1662, the inter- 
calated day was taken as the 2pth, according to the present plan. 
The case of St Philip is a difficult one, because of the constant 
confusion between the Apostle and the Deacon in early refer- 
ences ; and further, even the word Apostle is not always decisive, 
that word having a wider use in early times than with ourselves. 
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In the Western Church, St Philip is associated with St James the 
Less on May i ; in the Greek, Ethiopic, and Coptic Churches he 
is commemorated alone on Nov. 14, and in the Armenian Church 
on Nov. 17. The festival is comparatively late, and is not 
recognised in all ancient Liturgies, e.g, the Gallican and Mozara- 
bic. It is, however, mentioned in the Metrical Martyrology 
of Bede in the 8th century. Of St Simon Zelotes also there is next 
to nothing of trustworthy tradition, though the scene of his 
labours is most often given as Persia and Armenia. As we have 
already said, he is associated in the West with St Jude on Oct. 
28, but in the Greek Church he is commemorated on May 10, the 
service on which day identifies him with Nathanael, who, how- 
ever, is almost certainly the same as Bartholomew. Lastly comes 
St Thomas, whose personal name was probably Judas, Thomas 
merely meaning a twin. The scene of his labours seems to have 
been Parthia and Edessa, at which place there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that he was interred. St Thomas's name 
is also specially associated with an ancient Christian Church in 
the extreme south of India, found there in the year 1500 by the 
Portuguese under Vasco de Gama, to whom they maintained that 
St Thomas was their founder. This Church can at any rate be 
definitely traced back to the 6th century, the earlier notices being 
doubtful. Those who deny the Apostolic claim refer the Church 
to one Thomas Cana, a missionary of doubtful date, but the sub- 
ject is too intricate to be entered into here. The feast of St 
Thomas was in the first instance, as might be expected, an 
Eastern one, and may be carried back to the beginning of the 
I 5th century as a local Edessene one, and to the middle of the 5th 
I century more generally, when Theodoret speaks of the change of 
n gods into those of saints, Peter, Paul, and 
only names mentioned. As regards the West, 
:he festival was apparently later, because of its 
1 ancient calendars and liturgies. The day in 
:h is Dec. 21, in the Greek Church Oct. 6. 
r New Testament saints, other than Apostles, 
provided : — (i) St Mark the Evangelist, who 
embodied St Peter's discourses in his Gospel, 
e laboured in the Church of Alexandria, but 
known as to his fate. A festival was kept in 
8th century, and in the Greg. Sacr. he is men- 
iect (April 25). (2) St Luke the Evangelist, 
inion of St Paul, the '*beloved physician," 
:d. His name is found in the ancient Calen- 
f the latter part of the 5th century. As a fur- 
fr date, we note that he is commemorated in 
and Greek Church on Oct. 18, and in the 
»n Oct. 19. (3) St Stephen the Protomartyr. 
d proof that St Stephen's festival was kept on 
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Dec. 26 in the 4th century, e.g. from two sermons of St Gregory 
of Nyssa, and there was a memorial church to St Stephen at 
Ancona, which St Augustine considered of very great antiquity. 
A supposed discovery, however, of St Stephen's remains in 
415 A.D. near Jerusalem gave special Jc/a^ and much wider 
recognition to the existing festival, which is observed by the 
Church throughout the world on Dec. 26 or 27. (4) The com- 
memoration of the Holy Innocents [the old English Childermas] 
was at first combined with the feast of Epiphany, a special day 
being subsequently set apart, the earliest traces of it being in 
the Calendar of Carthage (end of 5th century), though Peter of 
Ravenna (ob. 450 a.d.) has left sermons on the murder of the 
Innocents distinct from those on the Epiphany. It will be 
noticed how the Innocents' Day and the two preceding days are 
conjoined with Christmas, so that Stephen the first martyr, the 
beloved disciple, and the babes who though unknowingly were 
the first slain for Christ, all find a fitting place near the birthday 
of their Lord. The day for the festival of the Innocents in the 
Greek Church is Dec. 29, and some Eastern calendars absurdly 
note on this date the number of the infants slain as 14,000. We 
may fitly add here All Saints' Day (or All Hallows), kept in 
the West on Nov. i, but in the Greek Church on the Sunday 
after Pentecost. The Western festival is to be primarily con- 
nected with the dedication in 607 a.d. by Boniface IV. of the 
old temple of the Pantheon to **St Mary and All Martyrs." 
This dedication is properly commemorated on May 13. The 
festival of Nov. i was first, it would seem, a /ocai Roman festi- 
val, probably of the dedication of a church to "All Saints" by 
Gr^ory III., and we must assume that the two commemora- 
tions coalesced, the action of Boniface IV. becoming the main 
notion, though he in fact had instituted that of May 13. The 
morrow of ML Saints* Day is, in the Roman Church, the Feast 
of All Souls. 

A New Testament saint not as yet mentioned, who is re- 
C(^[nised in our Calendar, is St Mary Magdalene, whose festival 
on July 22 has been observed from ancient times in both Eastern 
and Western Churches. In the English Prayer-Book of 1549, ^^ 
office was provided for the day ; but in that of 1552, when much 
was changed without much reason, this was omitted and the 
name struck out of the Calendar, to which however it was 
restored in 1561. Here too may be mentioned St Anne, the 
mother of the Virgin, commemorated in the Western Church on 
July 26, and in the Eastern Church on July 25, the later date 
of the former being probably fixed to prevent clashing with the 
feast of St James. Her name disappeared from the Anglican 
Calendar from 1549 ^^ iS^i* when it was replaced. 
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The saints that remain in the Anglican Calendar, of later 
than New Testament times, may be variously grouped. Some 
may justly be styled saints of the universal Church, whose names 
are commemorated in the service-books of both East and West, 
e.g, St Laurence. Others are exclusively Western, and though 
some of them bear very famous names, such as Ambrose and 
Augustine, they are not commemorated in the Eastern Church. 
Others again are English pure and simple ; and these are by no 
means necessarily ^o Roman, for the Sarum Calendar, on 
which our present Calendar is based, dififered in many points 
from the Rpman. 

It will be most convenient to combine the first two of the 
above classes, and group the names to a certain extent; the 
English names it will be interesting to consider separately. We 
may take first the names of Fathers and Doctors of the Church : 
(i) Hilary (Jan. 13), bishop of Poictiers, a defender of orthodox 
faith in the days of the Arian dominance, banished to Phrygia for 
his steadfastness. He died 369 a.d. By some he has been con- 
sidered to be the author of the Te Deum, but this must be 
viewed as exceedingly doubtful. (2) Gregory the Great (Mar. 12), 
bishop of Rome and *' Apostle of England." He sent Augus- 
tine here in 596 A.D., having previously sought to come in 
person. He died 604 A.D. (3) Benedict (Mar. 21), the founder 
of the famous Benedictine rule, the parent monastery being that 
of Monte Cassino, near Aquino. He is celebrated in both East 
and West, but on different days. He died 543 a.d. (4) Am- 
brose (Apr. 4), bishop of Milan, being elected to that office when 
governor of the province and as yet unbaptized. He died 397 
A.D. (5) Augustine (Aug. '28), the most famous of the Fathers 
of the West. He was a native of Africa, fell in early life into 
the Manichaean heresy, went to Milan, where he was converted, 
and was baptized by St Ambrose. After returning to Africa he 
became bishop of Hippo, where he died 430 a.d. (6) Cyprian, 
bishop of Carthage, who was martyred in the Decian persecution, 
258 a.d. a curious point occurs in connection with the mention 
of St Cyprian. In the Roman Calendar his name is given on 
Sept. 16, the Cyprian of Sept. 26 being a totally different person, 
a converted magician of Antioch. In the Sarum Calendar, 
however, Sept. 16 was the festival of St. Edith, daughter of 
Edgar, king of England, a lady who, after a very saintly life, 
died at the age of 24. Her name thus excluded that of Cyprian 
from the commemoration of Sept. i6j and when it was erased 
from the Calendar in 1549, that of St Cyprian was not reinstated. 
The other Cyprian, however, of Sept. 26, was metamorphosed 
into the bishop of Carthage. (7) Jerome (Sept. 30), the most 
learned of the Fathers, was a Dalmatian by birth, who studied 
at Rome and afterwards in the East. In the year 384, while at 
Rome, he was asked to revise the then Latin Bible, but ulti- 
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mately made a fresh trandation of the Old Testament direct 
from the Hebrew (the former one having been from the Greek), 
besides largely revising that of the New Testament. Jerome's 
Latin Bible is what is ordinarily known as the Vulgate. In 
385 A.D. he went to Bethlehem, where he remained till his death 
in 410 A.D. 

Taking next the Martyrs in our Calendar (exclusive of English 
names), we have the following Bishops:— (i) Fabian (Jan. 20), 
bishop of Rome (236 — a5o A.D.), slain in the Decian persecution. 
(2) Blasius (Feb. 3), bishop of Sebaste in Cappadocia, martyred 
omler Licinius, 316 A.D. (3) Valentine (Feb. 14). There was a 
bishop of Interamnia of this name, and also a presbyter martyred 
under Claudius. The name is found in the Collect for Feb. 14 
Vn Yx)th Gel. and Greg. Sacr., and it is not certain to which the 
reference really belongs. (4) Lambert (Sept. 17), bishop of Mae- 
stricht, slain at Li^e in 709 A.D. (5) Denys (Oct. 9), bishop of 
Paris, 245 — 273 A.D. He is the patron saint of France. (6) Cle- 
ment (Nov. 2 3), bishop of Rome, probably martyred under Trajan, 
circa 100 a.d. He is mentioned by St Paul (Phil. iv. 3). A 
work of his is extant, an Epistle to the Corinthians. The two 
following martyrs were Priests: — (i) Lucian (Jan. 8), a missionary 
to the Gauls, martyred at Beauvais, 290 A.D. ; (2) Nicomede 
(June i), martyred at Rome in the reign of Domitian, circ. 90 
A.D. Two Deacons are mentioned in the Calendar: — (i) Vincent 
(Jan. 22), a Spaniard, who suffered under Diocletian, 304 a.d. 
His name occurs in the Collect for the day in the Greg. Sacr. 
(2) Laurence (Aug. 10), archdeacon of Rome, broiled to death 
in the reign of Valerian, 258 a.d. He was one of the most 
renowned martyrs of the early Church, commemorated not only 
in Roman and Anglican, but also in Greek, Coptic, Ethiopic 
and Armenian calendars, either on Aug. 10 or a day near it. 
He is named in the Canon of the Mass in all ancient missals. 
+ Of martyrs in our list not clerics, we have — (i) George, 
commemorated on Apr. 23 in both East and West. He was a 
Cappadocian, and is supposed to have been the man who tore 
down Diocletian's edicts against the Christians from the church 
at Nicomedia, and so suffered martyrdom, circ. 303 A.D. He 
was named as the patron saint of England by the Council of 
Oxford, 1222 A.D. (2) Crispin (Oct. 25), a Roman, and mis- 
sionary to the Gauls ; martyred at Soissons under Diocletian, 
c. 288 A. D. He worked as a shoemaker, and is the supposed 
patron of shoemakers. It will be remembered that the battle 
of Agincourt was fought on the anniversary of this festival 
(Henry V. Act iv. sc. 3). (3) Perpetua (Mar. 7), a young 
married Carthaginian lady, who suffered in the persecution of 
Severus, 203 AD. Her name is mentioned in the Canon of 
the Mass in the Greg. Sacr. The eight names which follow 
are of virgin martyrs: — (i) Prisca (Jan. 18), martyred under 
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Claudius II. about 270 A. D. Her name is mentioned in the 
Collect in the Greg. Sacr. (2) Agnes (Jan. ai), suffered in the 
persecution of Diocletian, 305 a.d. She, as well as Agatha, 
Cecilia and Lucy, is mentioned in the Canon of the Mass in the 
Greg. Sacr. One of the most ancient churches in Rome is 
dedicated to St Agnes. (3) Agatha (Feb. 5), martyred at 
Catana in Sicily, under Decius, 251 a.d. (4) Margaret (July ao), 
martyred at Antioch in Pisidia, about 290 A.D. She is com- 
memorated in the Eastern Church as Marina on July 17. 
(5) Faith, i.e. Fides (Oct. 6), a native of Agen in Gallia 
Aquitania, martyred 290 A.D. (6) Cecilia (Nov. 22), a Roman 
lady, martyred 230 A.D. She is often styled the patroness of 
music. (7) Catherine (Nov. 25), an Alexandrian lady, martyred 
on the wheel, under Diocletian, 307 a.d. (8) Lucy (Dec. 13), 
mart)n:ed at S3rracuse, under Diocletian, 304 a.d. Her festival 
is taken as the means of fixing the winter Ember season. 

Of Saints in our Calendar not as yet mentioned and not 
English, we have a number of Bishops: — (i) Martin, bp. of 
Tours, whose death (397 a.d.) is commemorated on Nov. 11 : 
and the dedication of his church and translation of hb remains 
thither (473 A. D.) on July 4. (2) Evurtius or Enurchus (Sept. 7), 
a Roman, who came as missionary to the Gauls and became bp. 
of Orleans. He died 340 A.D. (3) Remigius (Oct. i), bp. of 
Rheims. He died 533A.D. He it was who baptized Clovis: 
the vessel with which he anointed him (said to have been 
brought down from Heaven) was used at the coronation of the 
French kings; it was broken in 1793, ^"^ ^ fragment is still 
preserved at Rheims. (4) Britius (Nov. 1 3), a native of Tours, 
of which place he succeeded St Martin as bishop. He died 
444 A.D. (5) Nicolas (Dec. 6), bp. of Myra in Lycia (Acts 
xxvii. 5). He is commemorated as the ** wonder-worker" in 
the Greek Church. He died 341 a.d. (6) Silvester (Dec 3i)» 
bp. of Rome, 314 — 335 a.d. To these may be added (i) Gfies, 
or iEgidius (Sept. i), an Athenian, ultimately abbot of Nismes. 
He died 724 a.d. (2) Leonard (Nov. 6), a disciple of St Re- 
migius, founder of the monastery of Noblat, near Limoges, where 
he died 559 a.d. He is commemorated on Nov. 6 by both 
Roman and Greek Churches. 

It will be interesting now to group together those Saints in 
our Calendar who are of English and British birth or con- 
nection. Among such here enumerated are three Archbishops 
of Canterbury: (i) Augustine (May 26), the first occupant of the 
see, being indeed the first missionary to the heathen Saxons ; 
he landed in Thanet, 597 A.D., and succeeded in converting 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, who had married a Christian princess, 
Bertha, daughter of Clovis. He died 604 a.d. (2) Dunstan 
(May 19), after being abbot of Glastonbury, became bp., first of 
Worcester and then of London, and finally, in 960 a.d., abp. 
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of Canterbury : he died 988 A.D. (3) Alphege (April 19), bp. 
of Winchester 984 — 1000; abp. of Canterbury, 1006 — 1012. 
He was murdered by the Danes, who had sacked Canterbury, and 
taken the archbishop prisoner, when it was found that he would 
not buy his liberty with the treasures of the cathedral. Besides 
those there it the Welsh archbishop, David, first of Caerleon- 
on-Usk, and subsequently of Menevia, afterwards called by his 
name, St David's. He died about 545 A.D. [601 A.D., Haddan 
and Stubbs.] Further there are the following Bishops : — (i) Chad 
(Mar. 2), of Lichfield, 670 — 675 A.D. (2) Richard (Apr. 3), of 
Chichester, 1245 — 1253 A.D. (3) Swithun (July 15), of Win- 
chester, 838 — 802 A. D.; the present festival commemorates the 
translation of his remains into the cathedral, he having been 
buried by his own wish outside. (4) Hugh (Nov. 17), of 
Lincoln, 11 86 — 1200 A.D., previously abbot of Witham, Somer- 
set. Here, as being an Englishman and a bishop, though not 
of an English see, Boniface (June 5) may be noticed. He was a 
Devonshire man, whose former name was Winfrid, who went as 
missionary first to Friesland and then to Germany, of which he 
may justly be called the Apostle. He was slain near Utrecht, 
755 A.D. Machutus (Nov. 15), or Maclovius, was a Welshman, 
who became bp. of Aleth in Brittany about 540 A.D. St Malo, 
to which the see was afterward transferred, is named after him. 
Mention must here be made of Bede (May 27), presbyter and 
monk of Tarrow in Northumberland, the first historian of the 
Church of England, for a period of which but for him we should 
know nothing. Besides this he has left a large number of other 
works. He died 735 A.D. Specially too must be remembered 
the honoured name of Alban, the first known martyr of Britain. 
He was a native of Verulamium, where he was converted by a 
priest named Amphibalus. He was mart3rred probably at the 
beginning of the 4th century. There remain now three kings 
and a virgin. The latter is Etheldreda (Oct. 17), daughter of 
Anna, king of East Anglia, and foundress of the monastery of 
Ely in 673 a.d., the bis-sex-centenary of the foundation of which 
was commemorated a few years since. The kings are, (i) 
Edmund, king of East Anglia (Nov. 20), slain by the Danes, 
870 A.D. In 903 his body was translated to the place which 
now goes by his name, Bury St Edmund's. (2) Edward, king 
of Wessex, son of Edgar. He was murdered by his stepmother 
Elfrida at Corfe Castle, 978 A.D. He is twice mentioned in our 
Calendar, — his death on March 18, and the translation of his 
remains to Shaftesbury (June 20). (3) Edward the Confessor, 
the last of the Saxon kings of England, 1041 — 1066 a.d. He 
founded Westminster Abbey, and was buried there. The com- 
memoration of Oct. 13 is of the translation of his body to its 
present shrine in 11 63 a.d. 

There remain two commemorations in the Calendar, not 
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Saints'-days properly so called. On May 3, we have "Invention 
[/>. Finding] of the Cross," the reference being to a supposed 
discovery of the wood of the true Cross in 326 A.D., by the 
empress Helena, during the explorations for the Holy Sepulchre. 
The curious point about this is that the contemporary writer 
Eusebius, m his account of the excavations, makes no reference 
to a discovery of a cross ; but a quarter of a century afterwards 
the story was universally believed, and that in Jerusalem itself, 
as we can see from the Catechetical Lectures of Cyril, bp. of 
Jerusalem. The festival of May 3 is mainly a Western one, the 
Eastern Church including the fact of the finding of the Cross on 
Sept. 14. This latter day, a festival of the universal Church, 
**Holy Cross Day" in our Calendar, or, more strictiy speaking, 
the "Exaltation of the Cross," probably celebrates primarily the 
consecration of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem 
ill 335 A.D.; but its renown is specially due to the victory of 
Heraclius over the Persians and his restoration of the Cross to its 
shrine at Jierusalem. It still serves in our Church the purpose of 
fixing the autumn Ember Days. 



The derivation of the phrase Ember Days has long been a 
moot point. In Latin these days are called the ** Fasts of the 
Four Seasons" {Quattuor temporuni)^ whence the German Qua- 
tember, Danish Kvatembery &c., and some have supposed that 
hence comes Ember by a yet further shortening. Although in 
support of this view it may be noted that, in nearly all European 
languages, the name of these seasons is either a corruption of the 
Latin (as above), or a translation of it (e.g, French, les Quaire- 
l^efnps\ still perhaps a more likely etymology is from the Anglo- 
Sakon ymbren^ a circuit, so that the Ember Days would mean 
the periodic times. They are called Imbren as early as 1009 A.D. 
These days, the observance of which is peculiar to the Western 
Church and was once a local Roman use, took the form at an 
early period of the invoking of God*s blessing on each season as 
it came round. The earliest mention of the fasts occurs as early 
as the middle of the 4th century, and the first definite connecting 
of them with the four seasons is in the sermons of Leo the Great 
(circ. 450 A. D.), reference being distinctly made to Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday, as the days for the fasting. We may note 
that the Church of Milan followed the Eastern plan of not viewing 
Saturday as a fast-day, yet when Ambrose, bp. of Milan, went on 
a visit to Rome he conformed to Roman usage in this respect. 
When found fault with afterwards, he said, *• When I am at Rome, 
I do as Rome does," the origin of the familiar phrase. The 
association with ordination is an afterthought, the earliest trace 
of this being in a rule of Gelasius (circ. 500 A.D.). Much 
vagueness prevailed as to the particular weeks in which these days 
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should fall, and the frequency with which conciliar rules are 
repeated shews how unsettled the matter was. Even as late as 
1221 A.D., the Council of Oxford felt it needful to rule on the 
matter, the spring period being here given as the first week of 
March. The present system is generally referred to the ruling of 
the Councils of Placentia and Clermont, 1005 A.D. 

Lastly, the phrase O Sapientia (Dec. 16) must be explained. 
This is the beginning of the first of a set of eight Antiphons to 
the Afagnificatf sung on the eight days, Dec. 16-— 23. The others 
are O Adonaiy Radix Jessgy &c. 



It will be necessary now to add a few remarks on the reading 
of Scripture in the non-Eucharistic services. Some have thought 
that the two Lessons which, since 1549, have been read in the 
Morning and Evening Service, were suggested by the twofold 
reading among the Jews, but it would suffice to say that the 
systematic reading of Scripture in the Communion Office would 
be ample reason for such reading in services specially mesmt for 
the edifying of the people ; one of the most important works of 
the Reformers being the prominence constantly given to Scripture, 
so that whereas (to say nothing of Latin instead of English having 
been the language employed in the English Church before the 
Reformation) the Scripture that was read was small in amount 
and irregular in system, after the Reformation the quantity was 
largely increased and on a settled plan. Moreover, in a certain 
sense, both the Lessons have distinct precursors in the older 
services, the first Morning Lesson in the three or nine Lections of 
Matins, the Second Lesson in the ** Little Chapter" at Lauds. 
As is well known, our Morning Service is based on the three 
services of Matins, Lauds, and Prime, in the Breviary. In the 
first of these came either 3 or 9 Lections (according to the im- 
portance of the day), divided by Psalms, falling into the place 
between the Vemfe and the Te Deum, These would not all be 
Scriptural, some would be from Homilies of the Fathers, and those 
that were from Scripture were short. Thus of the nine Lections 
for Advent Sunday, only the first three are firom Scripture, and 
they consist of two verses of Isaiah each, ue, Isai. i. 1—6. After 
the fixed Psalms at Lauds, which were naturally not needed in 
the re-arranged Morning Service, came the so-called ** Little 
Chapter," generally taken on important days from the Epistle, 
the position of which in the service makes it the representative 
in the Sarum Breviary (so far as there is one) of the Second 
Lesson of the Prayer- Book. 

In the Prayer-Book of 1549, Proper Lessons for Easter, 
Whit Sunday, Trinity Sunday, and some Holy-days are given, 
together with Proper Psalms and Introits, with the Collects, 
Epistles, and Gospels. In the Elizabethan Prayer-Book of 1559, 
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the first regular Table of Sunday Lessons was given, and the 
Lessons from the Apocrypha for Holy-days. This table differed 
little from that set forth in i66a. The Lectionary of 1662 re- 
mained in force till 1871, when a new one was issued, the use of 
which, however, was optional till the end of 1878, when it be- 
came compulsory. The general nature of the changes in the new 
Lectionary may be roughly stated: (i) a much less rigid obser- 
vance of the chapter-divisions than before; (2) a diminution in the 
number of Lessons from the Apocrypha — €,g. in the Proper 
Lessons for Holy-days the 26 Lessons from the Apocr3q)ha are 
reduced to 4, and the number on ordinary days is much reduced ; 
and (3) the providing of Sunday Evening First Lessons in dupli- 
cate, to meet the frequent case of churches having both after- 
noon and evening service, where hitherto the Lesson had to be 
read over twice. The general plan of the present Lectionary 
may be roughly stated thus: the O.T. is, broadly speaking, read 
through once a year in the ordinary First Lessons, sundry books 
not specially suitable for public reading, such as Leviticus or the 
Song of Songs, being only slightly or not at all represented. 
The year begins with Genesis in January, and the general order 
of the books is preserved, save that in the later part of the 
Jewish history the chronological arrangement is preserved in such 
books as Kings and Chronicles. The book of Isaiah is reserved 
to the last of all, so as to be read in the Advent season. Besides 
this general table. Proper Lessons are also appointed for Sundays 
and Holy-days, not following the order of the books, but having 
regard, as much as may be^ to the character of the day. 
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THE ORDER FOR 
MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER. 

By Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., 

Warden of St Augustine's College^ Canterbury. 

NOTES ON 

THE ORDER FOR MORNING PRAYER. 

The present Order for Morning Prayer may be most con- 
veniently considered under five heads : (i. ) the Introduction ; 
(II. ) the Psahns ; (iii.) the Lessons ; (iv. ) the Creed or Profession 
of Faith; (v.) the Prayers. 

I. The Introduction. 

The Introduction is made up of (i) the Sentences ; (ii) the 
Exhortation; (iii) the Confession; (iv) the Absolution; (v) the 
Lord's Prayer. 

(i) The Sentences^ together witTi the Exhortation, Con- 
fession, and Absolution, were added in 1552, the first Prayer- 
Book of Edward VI. having begun with the Lord's Prayer. 
They are selected from various parts of Holy Scripture, and are 
intended to remind us of the preparation of heart necessary 
before we approach in prayer and supplication Him, in Whom 
we live and move and have our being (Acts xvii. 28). They are 
eleven in number, and were clearly selected with different 
objects in view. Thus (i) i\i<t first (Ezek. xviii. 27) and ele- 
venth (i John i. 8, 9) inform the ignorant and remind them of 
the self-deception they practise who deny that they are sinners, 
and thus close against themselves the door of forgiveness; 
(2) the second (Ps. li. 3) and eighth (Matt. iii. 2) furnish an ex- 
ample of confession, and exhort to repentance; (3) iht fourth 
(Ps. li. 17) describes the worship acceptable to God; (4) the 
fifth (Joel ii. 13) warns us against formality; (5) the sixth 
(Dan. ix. 9, 10) contrasts the mercy of God with the dis- 
obedience of man ; (6) the seventh (Jer. x. 24 ; Ps. vi. i) is in- 
tended to prevent that excessive dread of God's wrath which 
hinders devotion; (7) the ninth (Lk. xv. x8, 19) contains the 
words of the prodigal son when he resolved to return and 
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obtain forgiveness from his father; (8) the tenth (Ps. cxliii. 2) 
is a petition that God will not "enter into judgment" with us, 
or **deal with us according to our sins." 

The Sentences may be profitably selected with reference to 
the day or season: thus, ** Repent ye" ^^ Enter not," ** O Lord 
correct me" give the keynote for Advent; " When the wicked" 
''Rend your heart" **/ will arise" '*If we say" for Lent and 
Litany mornings; ** To the Lord our God" for Festivals. 

(ii) The Exhortation serves to connect the Sentences v^th 
the Confession, and sets forth the great duties involved in 
Divine worship to which the Scripture moveth^ us **in sundry 
places y* and which it declares to be: (i) the confession of our 
sins with an humble, lowly, penitent and obedient heart to 
Almighty God, Who in divers places of His Word moveth and 
prompteth us to do so, instead of dissembling, (or) cloking* or 
hiding them before His face; (2) praise and thanksgiving for 
the ^tdX benefits which we have received at His hands; (3) 
hearing His Holy Word ; (4) prayer for those things which are 
requisite and necessary, as well for the body as the soul. 

(iii) The Confession, which follows and in which as many 
as are present are invited to join, is called a general Confession, 
because all are required to make it, and because it expresses in 
general terms the failings common to all men. Hence the Ru- 
bric requires that it be said of the whole congregation, after the 
minister, all kneeling. It consists of three parts: (i) The 
Address to God as our "Almighty and most merciful Father" 
(2 Cor. i. 3) ; (2) A Confession that we have erred and strayed 
from His ways like lost sheep (Is. liii. 6) ; that we have followed 
too much the devices and desires of our own hearts; that we 
have offended against His holy laws, that we have left undone 
those things which we ought to have done, and have done those 
things which we ought not to have done, and that there is no 
health in us, ue, no saving health*, no power of procuring our own 
salvation (Ps. xxxviii. 3); (3) An earnest Supplication that God 
will have mercy upon us, spare us, and restore us according to 
His promises declared unto mankind in Christ Jesus, and enable 
us for the time to come to live a godly, righteous, and sober life, 
to the glory of His holy name (Tit. ii. 11, 12). 

The Amen, which follows the Confession, is not printed in 
Italics, but in Roman character. This shews it is to be re- 
peated by both Minister and people. 

(iv) The Absolution was composed in 1552, and originally 
ran, The Absolution to be pronounced by the Minister alone, 

^ Moveth =" stirs*', "prompts", "commands.'* Comp. s Chron. xviii. 31; 
Job ii. 3 ; 2 Pet. i. 2t. See Glossary, p. 220. 

* Simdry places s=" various passages"; comp. Acts viii ^2. 

' To cloke (fr. cloak, ¥\^VR.'^klocke=^Si covering)=to hide or conceal ; to 
dissemble = to deceive in order to hide. See Glossary, p. 216. 

* Comp. the Prayer-book Version of Ps. cxix. 23 with the Bible Version. 
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The explanatory words, or Remission of sinSy were added at the 
Revision after the Hampton Court Conference in 1604/ In 
166 1 the word Priest was substituted for Minister, indicating 
that while one in Deacon's Orders may read the Prayers, a 
Priest only may pronounce the Absolution, which he is directed 
to do ^* alone, standings the people still kneeling^* Its object is 
(i) to convey to the penitent day by day by God's own appointed 
means His forgiveness of sins ; (ii) to prepare those present for 
taking part with the greatest benefit to themselves in the service 
that is to follow. It contains 

(a) A general declaration of God's mercy towards and will- 
ingness to receive returning sinners (Ezek. xxxiii. 11). 

(3) A statement of the authority on which the Priest pro- 
nounces the Absolution (John xx. 22, 23). 

(c) The Absolution proper, **He* pardoneth and absolveth 
all them that truly repent and unfeignedly believe His 
Holy Gospel;" 

(d) An Exhortation to seek the grace of true repentance 
and the help of His Holy Spirit, that those things may 
please God which we do at this present time^, and that 
the rest of our life may be not only "pure" and free 
from sin, but "holy" or actively good, so that at the 
last we may come to His eternal joy^ 

(v) The Lord's Prayer brings us to that part of the 
service where the Old Latin use was transferred to the English 
Prayer-Book. Here the first Prayer- Book of Edward VI. 1549, 
commenced. In former times the Priest was in the habit of 
repeating the Lord's Prayer "secretly," in an undertone to 
himself. The Rubric requires him to kneel and say it with aii 
audible voice, while the people also kneel and repeat it with 
him. This injunction was contrary to the Latin use, but had 
the authority of the Greek Church, as also had the use of the 
Doxology at the close of the Lord's Prayer, which was ordered 
in 1 66 1 after the Savoy Conference. There is special reason for 
its insertion here. It follows after the Absolution, and imme- 
diately precedes the second part of the service, that of Praise, 

II. The Psalms*. 

(i) The Versicles and Responses usher in the second part 
of the service. Of these the first is taken from Ps. li. 15, 
Thou shall open my lips^ O Lord, and my mouth shall shew 
forth Thy praise. The second is taken from Ps. Ixx. i. Haste 

* The verb belonging to '* Almighty God " is " pardoneth and absolveth." 
The pronoun " He '* is resumptive, and is used for the sake of clearness. 

' At this present =«/ this present time^ now; comp. Shakespeare, 
Macbeth, i- 5» " this \gnoT3Xit present .** 

3 The Rubric declares that '* the people shall answer here, and at the end 
of all other prayers, Amen." 

* See below, sec. on " Psalter or Psalms of David." 
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theet O God, to deliver me: make haste to help me, O Lord, 
When these are ended, the Rubric directs all to stand up, the 
fitting posture for praise, and the Priest repeats the Doxology. 
There were several different Doxologies in the early Church. 
One in common use was, Glory be to the Father, by the Son, and 
through the Holy Ghost. When this was misused by the Arians, 
it was changed to Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world without end. This is 
the form still used by the Eastern Church. The Western 
Church in the sixth century added the words. As it was in the 
beginning, to express more clearly the belief that Jesus Christ 
was from the beginning before all things, and that by Him all 
things were made. 

(ii) The invitation, "Praise ye the Lord," was followed in 
the first Prayer-Book of 1549 by the Response ** Hallelujah" 
from Easter to Trinity Sunday. The Response, ** The Lord's 
name be praised^"* was first inserted in 1601 from the Scottish 
Prayer-Book of 1637. At this point the Service of Praise in 
the proper sense of the term may be said to begin, and is 
ushered in by the Venite, or the 95th Psalm, which has been 
from very ancient times sung before the regular Psalms of the 
day, and hence is termed the **Invitatory Psalm " or as it is styled 
in Henry VIH.'s Prymer, *'A Song stirring to the Praise of 
God." It contains invitations to each of the three great piarts 
of public worship, already described in the Exhortation: — (i> 
To thanksgiving, because God is a great God and the -Creator 
and Preserver of the World (i — 5); (a) To prayer, because He 
is not merely a great God, but the Lord our God, and we are 
the people c/ His pasture and the sheep of His hand (6, 7) ; 
(3) To hearing Go<fs word, and so hearing it as to obey, instead 
of hardening our hearts as the Jews did during the forty years of 
wandering in the wilderness, or doubting Him, as they did, 
lest He swear in His wrath that we too shall not enter into 
His rest (S—ii)^, 

(iii) The Psalms follow this invitation to praise. This is 
according to ancient custom, but instead of fixed Psalms for 
each service throughout the week according to the Mediaeval 
use, the whole Psalter is taken in order every month. The 
custom of saying or singing the Psalms has come down to us from 
the earliest times. Liturgical Psalmody was largely used by 
David and Solomon in the Temple Service (i Chron. xvi. 7; 
2 Chron. vii. 6). It was part of the Hallel, or the cxiii. to the 
cxviiith. Psalms, in which our blessed Lord joined with His 
Apostles after the Last Supper (Matt. xxvi. 30). It was a portion 
of the Psalms which Paul and Silas were singing aloud during 

* On Easter Day Anthems are sung instead of the Venitt. The first of 
these was appointed in 1662, the two last in 1552. They are based on the 
great central truth, commemorated at Easter, the Resurrection of our Lord. 
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the night in the prison .at Philippi (Acts xvi. 25); and the prac- 
tice thus b^un was continued by the early Christians till "the 
Psalms were so often repeated, that the poorest Christians 
could say them by heart, and used to sing them at their labours, 
in their houses and in the fields. '* 

(iv) The custom of singing them antiphonally, or respon- 
sively, one side responding to the other, began in the Eastern 
Chiurch, but rapidly spread in the Western also. Its use in the 
West was largely due to Gregory the Great, who set up the 
first singing school at Rome, and it was one of his Gregorian 
chants that Augustine and his little band were singing when 
they entered Canterbury a.d. 597. Such chanting of the 
Psalms was universally used in the ancient English Church, and 
the version of the Psalter printed in the First Prayer-Book of 
Edward VI. was clearly intended for chanting. This version 
was retained at the last revision in 1661, as being more smooth 
and fit for song. 

III. The Lessons. 

(i) After the Psalms follows the third division of the service, 
the Heading of Holy Scripture^ two chapters of which are read 
both at the Morning and Evening Service, one from the Old, the 
other from the New Testament. Thus, it is intended to shew 
that the Old Testament is not contrary to the New, and that 
the Church is one under its two dispensations. The custom of 
public reading of the Scriptures is one of great antiquity. Justin 
Martyr (a.D. 140) tells us that in his day the memours of the 
Apostles or the writings of the Prophets were read in the assem- 
blies of the Christians, just as the Hebrew Scriptures had been 
wont to be read in the synag(^es of the Jews. The Apostolic 
Constitutions (before a.d. 325) speak of four Lessons, two being 
taken from the Old and two from the New Testament. 

(ii) At first there seems Xo have been no fixed lectionary. 
Afterwards, certain books or passages were selected for the 
yearly festivals ; thus, we learn firom St Chrysostom, A. D. 395, 
that Genesis was read in Lent, and from St Ambrose, A. D. 374, 
that the Books of Job and Jonah were read in Holy Week. 
The practice of the early English Church was to read seven or 
nine Lessons at Noctums and Matins. But these Lessons were 
very short, and consisted only of a few verses of Holy Scripture, 
and extracts from the writings of the Fathers or the lives of 
the Saints. This arrangement, however, completely failed to 
familiarise the people witfi the wide range of the Bible, and what 
small portion was read was so interrupted by a "multitude of 
Responds, Verses, and vain repetitions" that ** commonly 
when any book of the Bible was begun, after three or four 
chapters were read out, all the rest were unread." The first 
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person who reformed the Roman Lectionary was Cardinal 
Quignonius, in A. D. 1536, who struck out many of the Apo- 
cryphal legends, and the Anthems which had interrupted the 
service. This step was followed up in 1549, when it was 
arranged that the Old Testament should be read for the First 
Lessons at Morning and Evening Prayer, so that the most 
part thereof might be read every year once, and the New 
Testament for the Second Lesson thrice a year. 

(iii) The use of the Old Lectionary continued till 1871, 
when a New Lectionary was put forth. But it was cast in the 
same mould as the old, and preserves the same general principles. 
The First Lessons for ordinary days begin at the beginning of the 
year with Genesis, and continue the reading of the Old Testament 
m order at the Morning and Evening Services. But Isaiah is not 
read in its order, being reserved for the season of Advent, as the 
writings of this prophet contain some of the clearest predictions 
of the Messiah. The Second Lessons are so arranged that the 
New Testament is read through twice in the year, and when the 
Gospels are read in the Morning the Epistles are read in the 
Evening, and vice versd^ so that those who can attend Divine 
Service daily, either at Matins or Evensong, can hear the whole 
of the New Testament, with the exception of parts of the Apo- 
calypse, read through in the course of the year. 

(iv) The First Lessons appointed for Sundays form a 
distinct course of selected chapters from the Old Testament. 
These are chosen from Isaiah, from Advent Sunday to the Third 
Sunday after Epiphany. Genesis is commenced on Septuagesima 
Sunday, and giving an account of the entrance of sm into the 
world, prepares for the coming Lent. The selections then 
proceed through most of the Historical and Prophetical Books, 
while " a Second series of Lessons for Evensong on Sundays has 
also been provided, to be used either as alternative Lessons 
at a second service, or at a third service, if such service be 
thought desirable." When alternative Second Lessons are not 
provided, ** the Second Lesson at the second time may be, at the 
discretion of the minister, any chapter from the four Gospels, 
or any Lesson appointed in the Table of Lessons from the 
four Gospels." The first Lessons for Holy-days are now 
almost uniformly taken from the Canonical Books instead of the 
Apocryphal, and with the Second Lessons bring out the relation 
between t3rpe and antitype, between prophecy and fulfilment, 
or some instructive parallelism between incidents in the Old and 
the New Testaments. 

(v) The Canticles. From very early times it has been usual 
to intermingle the reading of Scripture in Church with Psalms 
or Canticles, and this was indeed specially enjoined by the 
Council of Laodicea, about a.d. 360. With the exception of 
the Te Deum and Benedicite^ those which we now use are taken 
•— . . _ • 
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from the Holy Scriptures, and three of them from the Gospel of 
St Luke. 

{a) The Te Dcum derives its name from the opening words 
of the Latin original It is styled in the Breviary "the Psalm 
Te Deum," or **the Canticle of Ambrose and Augustine," 
from the old legend that at the baptism of the latter by Ambrose 
it was sung alternately, as it was composed, by the two saints. 
In Henry the Eighth's Prymer of 1545 it is styled, The praise of 
God the Father^ the Son^ and the Holy Ghost, In its present 
form it may have originated in the Gallican Church, and has 
been ascribed to Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, a.d. 355, or 
Hilary of Aries, A.D. 440; but some parts of it at least may 
be referred to a much earlier date, and seem to have been not 
unknown to Cyprian, a.d. 252. Its use was prescribed in the 
Prayer-Book of 1549 for every day except in Lent, when the 
Benedicite is to be sung. It may be divided into three parts : — 

(i) An act of praise offered to God the Father Everlasting, 
as the object of universal adoration (i — 9); 

(2) A confession of faith in each Person of the blessed 
Trinity, and more largely in the great facts connected 
with the work of the Eternal Son (10 — 19) ; 

(3) A prayer grounded upon a sense of this work, and 
addressed to the Son for the Church at large which He 
has redeemed with His precious Blood, and for ourselves 
in particular, who day by day magnify Him, that we 
may be pardoned for past misdeeds and kept from sin 
in the future (20 to the end). 

{b) The Benedicite, or The Song of the Three Children, is not 
found in the Hebrew version of the Book of Daniel, but is 
inserted between verses 23 and 24 of the third chapter of that 
prophet in the Septuagint Translation, as having been sung by 
the Jewish youths Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego while in 
the burning fiery furnace, into which they were cast by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The rubric of 1549 directing its use during Lent 
was done away in 1552, and there is now no special direction 
when it should be used. But it is still deemed more suitable 
for that season than the exultant strain of the Te Deum, and 
to those days when the Lessons relate to the wonders of creation. 
It may be divided into four groups of invocations: {i) Those 
addressed to the angels, the heavens, and the heavenly bodies ; 
(2) to the great forces and phenomena of nature ; (3) the 
animate works of God; (4) our fellow-men, whom we call upon 
generally as the children of men, and specially as a people 
dedicated to God, the priests and servants of the Lord, "to 
praise Him and magnify Him for ever." ^ The Benedicite 
being a Jewish Hymn and containing no mention of the Trinity 
is followed by the Gloria Patri, which is omitted after the defi- 
nite statement of Christian doctrine contained in the Te Deiim. 
< ~ ' 
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(vi) After the Second Lesson two Canticles are appointed, 
the Benedicttis and the Jubilate, The Psalm Benedictus, or, 
as it was anciently called, ** The Song of the Prophet Zacharias," 
was directed in the First Prayer-Book to be used throughout the 
whole year, and in our edition is described in the rubric as 
a " thanksgiving for the performance of God's promises." There 
is reason for tins title. For thus, after the First Lesson, by 
singing the Te Deum we acknowledge that the ancient promises 
of God were fulfilled in the incarnation of the Saviour, and 
acknowledge also the glory of the Eternal Trinity, so after the 
Second Lesson, taken from the New Testament, we praise God 
for the fulfilment of His promises, we thank Him for the mercies 
which He has realized to us. The Canticle may be divided 
into two parts : 

(a) A thanksgiving for the Advent of the Messiah, for the 
raising up in the house of David of the horn of salvation 
so long promised to mankind ( r — 8) ; 

{b) A prophecy of the mission of the Baptist as the Fore- 
runner of the Highest (9 — 12). 

(vii) The chapter containing the last prophecy of the Old 
Dispensation and the first of the New is read as the Second 
Lesson at the Festival of the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin, and is also read as the Gospel on St John Baptist's Day. 
At the revision, therefore, in 1552, the Jubilate was added 
to be used in its place, and the original intention seems to have 
been that it should be used only when the Benedictus is read 
in the chapter for the Day, or for the Gospel on St John 
Baptist's Day. This Psalm is a jubilant song of praise for 
Creation and Providence, and is always ordered together with 
the Te Deum, on the occasion of solemn thanksgiving. 

IV. The Creeds 
(i) At this point of the Service, according to very ancient 
usage, follows the Profession of our Fcdth^ or recitation of the 
Creed, From the Holy Scriptures just read the Articles of the 
Creed are derived, and on these Articles our Prayers are based. 
Coming therefore to God, we acknowledge our " belief that He 
is^* (Heb. xi. 6). The word Creed comes from the Latin credo^ 
just as the Lord's Prajrer was called Pater noster. Such profes- 
sions of Faith were at first very brief and simple, but in the course 
of the history of the Church, and in consequence of false teaching, 
it became needful to make them more clear and definite. So 
they were gradually enlarged, and assumed their present form. 
As first iised, they were intended for the instruction of Cate- 
chumens ; then in times of persecution they became watchwords 
whereby Christians recognised each other; and afterwards, when 
the Church was assailed by enemies from within, they became 

I * See below. Professor Lumby's Article on the Creeds. 
4. 
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bulwarks to the truth, making it more sharp and clear, and 
defending it against error. 

(ii) What is called commonly the Apostles* Creed is the 
Roman or Italian Creed, found in the exposition of Rufinus of 
Aquileia. It is called the Apostles^ Creed, not because it was 
composed by the Apostles, but either because (i) it contains the 
doctrines taught by them, and is in substance the same as has 
been used ever since their day; or (ii) because the Church of 
Rome being the only Church in the West certainly deemed to 
have been founded by an Apostle, its see was called the 
Apostolic See, and its Creed the Apostolic or Apostles'* Creed. 
Of the Twelve Articles it contains : 

(a) One relates to the First Person in the Trinity, God 

the Father, **who hath made us and all the world." 
{b) Six relate to the Second Person in the Trinity, God 

the Son, ** who hath redeemed us and all mankind." 
{c) One to the Third Person in the Trinity, God the Holy 
Ghost, " who sanctifieth us and all the elect people of 
God." 
{d) The remaining Four relate to the Holy Catholic 
Church, as members of which we have conferred upon 
us the four great privileges, (i) the communion of saints; 
(2) the forgiveness of sins; (3) the resurrection of the 
body ; (4) the life everlasting. 
The rubric directs that the Creed shall be sung or said by 
"the Minister and the people standing." Faith is essentially 
a personal matter. Every one therefore should make profession 
of it for himself, and standing is significant of our readiness to 
defend the Faith. 

(iii) The origin of what is called the Creed of St Afha- 
nasius is very obscure. Thus much appears to be certain, 
(i) that whoever wrote it, he was not this great bishop of 
Alexandria in the fourth century; (2) that it was originally 
written in Latin and not in Greek ; (3) that it was first used in 
the Galilean Church ; (4) that much of its phraseology is derived 
from the writings of St Augustine. It has been, though with 
little warrant, ascribed to Hilary of Aries, a.d. 429, or Vic- 
tricius, bishop of Rouen, a.d. 401. 

(iv) Three stages mark its reception : 

(a) In the earliest copies it is spoken of as a **Sermo" or 
exposition of the doctrines of the Lesser, i.e. the Apostles' 
Creed, intended for the instruction of the clergy, and not as a 
profession of faith to be put into the mouths of a whole congre- 
gation. 

{b) From being a "sermo," it gradually came to be intro- 
duced into the service of the Churches in Gaul as a Canticle, 
and hence is entitled " Hymnus S. Athanasii de Fide Trinitatis," 
recalling the time when the Arian heresy having broken out 
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afresh in Gaul, the orthodox party designated their Creed by 
the name of Athanasius, not because they believed he was the 
author of it, but because it defines the great doctrines of which 
he was the eminent champion against Arius. 

{c) From France it found its way to England about A. D. 870, 
and in the Sarum Breviary was appointed to be sung daily at 
Prime, but was always followed by the recitation of the Apostles' 
Creed. This daily recitation cannot be found to have existed 
elsewhere than in England, and was limited in the First Prayer- 
Book to the six great festivals of Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, 
Ascension- Day, Pentecost, and Trinity Sunday. The rubric of 
the Second Prayer-Book added seven Saints* Days to these fes- 
tivals, the feasts of St Matthias, St John Baptist, St James, 
St Bartholomew, St Matthew, St Simon and St Jude, and 
St Andrew, so that this Creed should be used at intervals of about 
a month throughout the year. 

(v) Analysis, The Creed of St Athanasius consists of 43 
clauses, of which (i) clauses i, 2 treat by way of introduction of 
the importance of holding the Faith in its integrity and purity; (ii) 
clauses 3, 4 contain the Creed proper, affirming the Unity in 
Trinity and the Trinity in Unity; (iii) clauses 5 — 20 establish 
two points, {a) the consubstantiality of the Three Persons, and {Jb) 
the indivisibility of the One God; (iv) clauses 21 — 24 treat of the 
attributes of each Person; (v) clauses 25 — 28, of the coetemity 
and coequality of the Three Persons, (vi) We now come, clauses 
29 — 37, to the next important division of the creed, which re- 
lates to the doctrine of the Incarnation of our blessed Lord ; 
(vii) while the succeeding two, 38, 39, make special mention of 
His Passion, descent into Hades, Resurrection, Ascension, and 
Future Advent to judge the world; (viii) then clauses 40, 41 
treat of the Resurrection of the Dead and the Final Judgment ; 
and (ix) the last clause, 42, reiterates the importance of a faithful 
and firm holding of the Faith as stated in the creed. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the creed ** presumptuously and gra- 
tuitously dogmatises about mysterious matters, concerning wWch 
a reverent silence would be more becoming." There is not a 
clause of it **but is levelled at some actual heresy which has 
troubled the Church, and which, even if it be extinct now, may, 
as experience has shewn, at any time reappear.** 

V. The Prayers. 
Part I. 

(i) We now come to a point of transition in the service. 
After the public recitation of the Creed follow the Prayers, 
during which the rubric directs that all shall "devoutly kneel.** 
Just as the Hallelujah marked the transition from Penitence to 
Praise, so this is marked by the mutual salutation of Priest and 
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people, The Lord be with you; Answer, And with thy spirit ^. 
It is to be said while both are still standing, and the people are 
directed to kneel at the invitation, Let us pray^^ which suggests 
the need of earnest and devout attention. 

(ii) The Prayers commence with (a) the Lesser Litany; 
(^) the Lord's Prayer ; (r) the Versicles. 

{a) The Lesser Litany consists of three ejaculations, Lord^ 
have mercy on us! Christ, have mercy on us I Lord, have mercy 
on us. It forms the prelude to supplication, and is addressed 
to each Person of the Holy Trinity separately, **for against 
each we have sinned, and to each we are about to address our 
prayers." 

{b) The Lord's Prayer, which follows, lacks the Doxology, 
and is used here (i) with special reference to our needsy and 
(2) as the model on which all prayers should be framed. The 
rubric directs that it shall be said with a loud voice, in oppo- 
sition doubtless to the Mediaeval practice of the priest's repeat- 
ing it in a subdued voice down to the words, ** Lead us not into 
temptation," when he lifted up his voice, and the people joined 
in the last clause only. 

(c) The Versicles are a selection from the old service-books, 
and are all save one ultimately derived, without much alteration, 
from the Psalms; {a) Versicle (i) from Ps. Ixxxv. 7; {b) Ver- 
sicle (ii) from Ps. xx. o; (c) Versicle (iii) from Ps. cxxxii. 0; 
(d) Versicle (iv) from rs. xxviii. 9; (e) Versicle (vi) from Ps. 
Ii. ID, II. The Fifth Versicle was an antiphon belonging to 
the Collect for Peace, **and evidently supposes a state of war, 
and war seldom ceased in the rude times in which these ver- 
sicles were framed, while the response implies that God alone 
can give the victory which will secure peace as its result. " It has 
been pointed out that the Versicles correspond to the following 
collects and prayers, and contain the sum of them. "The first 
answers to the Sunday Collect, which generally contains prayers 
for mercy and salvation; the second, to the Prayers for the 
Queen and Royal Family; the third and fourth to the Collect 
for the Clergy and People; the fifth to the Collect for Peace; 
the sixth, to the Collect for Grace." 

(iii) The Rubric directs that three Collects shall follow the 
Versicles; the '* first of the day, which shall be the same that is 
appointed at the Communion ; the second for Peace ; the third 
for Grace to live well ; and the two last Collects shall never alter, 
but daily be said at Morning Prayer throughout the year." 

(iv) The Collect for the Day almost invariably is addressed 
to God through Christ, or sometimes to Christ Himself, and 
embodies a petition for some grace or blessing suggested by the 
Epistle or Gospel for the day. " It is thus a link connecting 
the Daily Ofi&ces with the Office for Holy Communion, and 
* Comp. Ruth ii. 4 ; John xx. 19, a6 ; a Thess. iii. 16. 
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serves to carry on, day by day, the special teaching and memo- 
ries of the Eucharistic Scriptures and Eucharistic Service of the 
previous Sunday or other Festival." The Collects*, which 
derive their name probably from the feet that they collect, as 
into a focus, the teaching of the Epistle and Gospel, are peculiar 
to the Western Church. Those contained in the Prayer- Book 
are of great antiquity. Forty-seven are taken from the Sacra- 
mentary of Gregory, A. d. 590, who himself took them from 
much earlier formularies. Nine are taken from ancient sources, 
though altered to their present form in 1662; while twenty- 
seven were either newly composed at the Reformation, though 
grounded on primitive models, or added at later revisions. 

(v) The Collect for Peace is found in the Sacramentary of 
Gelasius (a.d. 492), and has been in constant use in the Church 
of England for at least 1200 years. The Collect for Peace as 
used in the morning is for outward peace, as used in the evening 
it relates to inward peace. (Isa. xxvi. 3, Phil. iv. 7.) The 
former is thoroughly appropriate to the commencement of the 
day, and we pray to God, who is the author of peace and the 
lover of concord, in the knowledge of whom our eternal life 
standeth or consisteth, that we may be ''defended in all assaults 
of our enemies," "and surely trusting in His defence may not 
fear the power of any adversaries." (Ps. xx. i, xxxvii. 40, cxxv. i.) 

(vi) In the Collect for Grace to live well we pray that during 
the day, to the beginning of which we have been safely 
brought, we may (i) "fall into no sin, neither run into any 
kind of danger,' and that (2) all our doings may be ordered*-*, 
or directed, by the governance, or guidance, of our heavenly 
Father, "to do always that^ is righteous in His sight." 

Part II. 

(i) At this point the Order of Morning Prayer ended until 
tlie Revision in 1661, and we now pass from prayers for our- 
selves to intercessions for the Queen, for the Royal Family, and 
for the Clergy and People. 

(ii) For the Queen^s Majesty. Prayers for kings and those in 
authority were enjoined by St Paul (i Tim. ii. i, 2). The pre- 
sent Prayer is first found in a little volume of "Private Prayers," 
published in 1548, and in the reign of Elizabeth, after some 
alteration, was placed with the Prayer for the Clergy and People 
before "the Prayer of St Chrysostom" at the close of the 
Litany. It was removed to its present position in 1661. 

(iii) The Prayer for the Royal Family was inserted in the 
Prayer-Book in 1604, as James I., who came to the throne in 
1603, was the first English sovereign after the Reformation 

* See below. Canon Bright's Article on the Collects. 

* Ccmp. Judg. xiii. 12 ; i Kings xx. 14 ; Ps. 1. 23 

» For "that" = that which, see Ruth li. 17; Neh. v. 9. 
I ■ « 
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who had children. Approved, if not composed, by Archbishop 
Whitgifl, it originally began "Almighty God, which hast pro- 
mised to be a Father of Thine elect and of their seed." The 
words "Almighty God, the Fountain of all Goodness" were 
first substituted at the accession of Charles I., in 1628, who had 
at that time no children, and were finally adopted in 1633 by 
Archbishop Laud. 

(iv) The Prayer for the Clergy and People is found in all the 
Old English Prymers, and may be traced back to the Sacramen- 
tary of Gelasius in A.D. 491. In it we pray to "Almighty and 
Everlasting God, who alone worketh great marvels" (Ps. 
Ixxxvi. 8), and of whose "marvels" the greatest is the preserva- 
tion and triumph of the Church (Isa. lix. i^ Matt. xvi. 18), 
(i) that "He will send down the healthful spirit of His grace" 
upon all Bishops and Curates, ue, all who have the cure or 
charge of souls, and all congr^ations committed to their charge ; 
and (2) that He will pour upon them "the continual dew of 
His blessing" in order that they may truly please Him (Hos. 
xiv. 5, 6). 

(v) The Prayer of St Chrysostom is found in the Liturgies of 
St Basil and St Chrysostom, but not in the most ancient MSS. 
of either of them. It is doubtful whether it can be traced to St 
Chrysostom, but it certainly has from very ancient times been 
placed in tfie middle of the Litur^ which bears his name. 
Cranmer placed it at the end of the Litany in 1544, and the 
Revisers of 1661 added it also at the end of Matins and Even- 
song. Addressed directly to Christ, who has promised that 
where two or three are gathered together in His Name, He will 
grant their requests (Matt, xviii. 20), it contains a petition, 
which should accompany all our prayers, viz. that He will 
fulfil our desires and petitions as "may be most expedient for 
us," and that He will grant us the knowledge of His saving 
truth in this world, which is the first step to life everlasting in 
the world to come. 

(vi) The Benediction^ which is found in all the ancient Li- 
turgies, is derived from 3 Cor. xiii. 14, and recalls the triple 
repetition of the sacred Name of Jehovah, which was used in 
ttie L.evitical formula by the Jews (Num. vi. 24 — 26). Unlike 
the Benediction in the Eucharistic Office, (i) it is pronounced by 
the Minister kneeling, and (2) it is in the first person, the 
Minister including himself with the people. 
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NOTES ON 
THE ORDER FOR EVENING PRAYER. 

(i) The greater portion of the Order for Evening Prayer 
is the same as that for the morning. It was called "Evensong" 
in the First Prayer-Book of Edward VI., and is composed upon 
the model of the ancient Offices of Vespers and Compline. Like 
the Order for Morning Prayer it commences with the Sentences, 
Exhortation, Confession, and Absolution, which however were 
not printed at the beginning of Evening Prayer till the last 
revision in 1662. 

(ii) Absence of the Invitatory Psalm, At the end of the 
"Mutual Salutation " the Rubric directs that the Psalms 
"shall be sung or said in order as they are appointed.'* Thus 
the Vetiite is omitted, which, as we saw, marks the service of 
the Morning, and indeed it has never been used before the 
Psalms at Evensong, as the invitation which it suggests, to 
"setting forth Gods most worthy praise," is considered to 
extend 5iroughout the day. 

(iii) After the residing of the First Lesson from the Old 
Testament the Magnificat is appointed to be said or sung. This 
Canticle is also called "the Song of the Blessed Virgin Mary," 
and in Henry VIIIth.*s Prymer, "The Song of Mary, rejoicing 
and praising the goodness of God." It closely resembles the 
songs of Miriam and Deborah, and especially of Hannah, and 
has been used at Vespers in the Western Church as long as the 
service can be traced. Coming in where it does it has a special 
significance. After reading a chapter from the Old Testament 
containing God's promises of redemption, we acknowledge, in 
the words of her who was privileged to become the Mother of 
the Lord, their gracious fulfilment. The whole Church, of 
which Mary was a type, gives thanks to God for the mystery of 
the Incarnation, declares her belief in His mercy towards them 
that fear Him, and the performance of the Covenant with the 
chosen people of Israel. 

(iv) The Cantate Domino^ or xcviiith Psalm, may be used 
as an alternative Canticle, except "on the nineteenth day of 
the month, when it is read in the ordinary course of the 
Psalms." It was introduced in 1553 for the sake of variety, 
and in accordance with the ancient rule that Psalmody should 
alternate with the reading of the Scriptures. It had not been 
said among the Psalms at Vespers or Compline in the Mediaeval 
Offices, but is appropriate after the First Lesson as acknowledg- 
ing that by the Incarnation of His blessed Son God hath done 
"marvellous things," and "with His own right hand and with 
His holy arm hath gotten to Himself the victory." While the 
— > 
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first part of this Psalm reminds us of many expressions in the 
Magnificat^ the latter part presents a parallelism with the invo- 
cation contained in the Beftedicite, 

(v) After the Second Lesson at Evensong follows the Nunc 
Dimittis or "the Song of Simeon," Luke ii. 29, which has 
been used as an Evening Canticle from the very earliest age. 
Its position is no less striking than that of the Magnificat. Tlie 
Four Gospels and the Epistles to the various Churches are a 
standing memorial that the Church proved itself a light to lighten 
the Gentiles. In the words, therefore, of the aged saint who was 
privileged to take the infant Saviour into his arms, (i) we confess 
that, like his, our eyes too have seen the long-promised salva- 
tion of God, and (2) we express our readiness to receive this 
salvation to ourselves, assured that by so doing we may hope 
to have peace in our death, of which every night brings a type 
in sleep. 

(vi) The Deus Misereatur^ or Sixty-seventh Psalm, was 
directed by the Rubric of Edward's Second Prayer-Book to be 
used in place of the Nunc Dimittis, except on the twelfth day 
of the month. It is a Psalm of mingled Prayer and Praise, 
(i) We pray that God will be merciful unto us and bless us, 
that His way may be known upon earth. His saving health 
among all nations; (2) we call upon the people and the nations 
to rejoice, be glad, and praise Him, for He shall judge the 
folk righteously, and govern the nations upon earth. 

(vii) At this point the First Prayer-Book of Edward VI., 
according to mediaeval usage, inserted Prayers and Collects. 
The Second Prayer-Book of this king inserted here the Apostles* 
Creed, as in the corresponding portion of the Morning Service. 
After the Creed comes (1) the Lesser Litany, (2) the Lord's 
Prayer, (3) the Versicles, and (4) the Collect for the Day. 

(viii) The Collect for Peace follows, taken from the Sacra- 
mentary of Gelasius, A.D. 492. It differs from the Morning 
Collect for peace. The peace we then pray for is outward 
peace, to secure us against the troubles of the world. In the 
evening we pray for inward peace, which our Lord promised 
to His disciples, saying, ^^ Peace I leave with you, my pecue 
I gifve unto you : not as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid " (John xiv. 27). For 
this peace we pray to Him, * * from whom all holy desires, all good 
counsels, and all just works do proceed," (i) that our hearts 
may be set without distraction to obey God's commandments, 
and (2) that being defended by Him from the fear of our enemies, 
we may pass our time in rest and quietness, enjoyin^^ the 
perfect tranquillity which comes from implicit confidence m the 
sufficiency of the Divine protection. 

(ix) The Collect for Aid against all Perils is also taken from 
the Sacramentary of Gelasius. It seems to have been suggested 
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by the words of the Psalmist, ^'Lighten mine eyes^ that I sleep not 
in death " (Ps. xiii. 3) ; " the Lord my God shall make my dark- 
ness to be light** (Ps. xviii. 08). Thus, as in the morning we 
prayed that He *'who hath brought us to the beginning of 
this day will defend us in the same with His mighty power," 
so at evensong we pray that, while the shades of night are fast 
falling, it will please God to defend us from all its perils and 
dangers, that He who keepeth Israel and neither slumbereth nor 
sleepeth will make us to dwell in safety (Ps. cxxi. 4, 5 ; iv. 9). 



THE LITANY. 

(a) Introduction, 

(i) TTie word Litany comes from the Greek, and primarily 
denoted supplication or prayer generally. At an early period, 
however, in the history of the Church it was restricted to solemn 
offices of Prayer said in processions of the clergy and people. 

(ii) Rogations, Such special forms of prayer were used 
with great fervour during the fifth and sixth centuries, when the 
Roman Empire had crumbled away, and the general disorders of 
the times were heightened by the invasions of the barbarians and 
by successions of droughts, pestilences, and earthquakes. The 
city of Vienne on the Rhone specially suffered from earthquakes, 
and on the occasion of one on Easter Eve A. D. 460, the bishop 
Mamertus resolved to dedicate the three days before Ascension 
Day to Rogations^ or solemn prayers for deprecating the Divine 
anger. Similarly, on the occasion of a fatal pestilence at Rome, 
Gregory the Great, in A.D. 590, instituted a solemn Litany 
at the processions. This being first used on St Mark*s Day 
was called the Great Litany of St Mark^s Day, and was intro- 
duced into England in A. D. 747. 

(iii) In the English Church Litanies were said not only 
on the solemn Rogation Da)^, but during Lent, with invoca- 
tions varying on each day of the week. The English Litany 
put forth as a separate Book by Henry VIII. 1544, and in 
his Primer of 1545, was called the common Prayer of Procession^ 
and with the exception of the Creed, the Decalogue, and the 
Lord*s Prayer issued in English in 1536, was the earliest portion 
of our present Prayer-Book that appeared in a tongue " under- 
standed by the people." In the Prayer-Book of 1549 the Litany 
was ordered to be said on Wednesdays and Fridays, and was 
printed after the Commimion Office with injunctions ordering it 
to be said "immediately before that Office." In 1552 it was 
placed where it now stands, and was directed to be sung or 
said on Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at a folding or 
fauld stool in ** the midst of the church." (Corop. Joel ii. 17.) 
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(3) Division of the Litany, 

(i) Our English Litany may be conveniently divided into 
five parts :— (i) the Invocations, (ii) the Deprecations, (iii) the 
Obsecrations, (iv) the Intercessions, (v) the Supplications, (vi) the 
Ver sides and Prayers, 

(ii) In the Invocations are included the first four clauses. 
They are solemn appeals for mercy addressed to each Person 
in the Godhead, first separately and then collectively^. The 
word "God" is repeated in each invocation, and thus the 
perfect Godhead of each Person of the Trinity is prominently 
recognised. The words "miserable sinners" are peculiar to 
the English Litany among all other Litanies. 

(iii) To the Deprecations belong the eight next clauses. 
They are preceded by the Prayer, Remember not. Lord, our 
offences, inserted in 1544, in which we supplicate God that 
He will not remember our offences in order to punish them, 
nor the offences of our forefathers, to visit them upon their 
children. The Deprecations may be regarded as expansions 
of the clause in the Lord's Prayer, Deliver us from evil, and 
being immediately addressed to our Blessed Lord, who "took 
away the sins of the world," are fervent prayeis for delivery 
from evil in all its forms. 

(iv) The words from cUl evil and mischief include (i) all the 
various forms of evil, and (ii) its injurious consequences. There 
is (i) the original author and the constant promoter of all 
evil, our " ghostly enemy " (John viii. 44; i Pet. v. 8); there 
are (ii) his "crafts" or subtle and insidious temptations 
and his violent and open "assaults;" there are (iii) the wages 
or consequences of yielding to his seductions, "God*s wrath and 
everlasting damnation;" there are (iv) the evils in our hearts, 
including in these heart-sins, first, those which mainly affect 
ourselves, "blindness of heart, pride, vaiii-glory, and hypocrisy;" 
secondly, those which affect our neighbours, "envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness;" and thirdly, overt acts spring- 
ing from sins of the heart, fornication and all the other deadly 
or wilful and presumptuous sins (Ps. xix. 13), which debase the 
whole nature and harden the heart ; there are (v) physical evils, 
and therefore we pray to be delivered from "lightning and 
tempest," from "plague, pestilence, and famine;" there are 
(vi) evils inflicted through wild passion by man on man, such 
as " battle, murder, and sudden", or violent, ** death ;" there are 
(vii) evils affecting the State, "sedition, privy conspiracy, and 
rebellion;" there are (viii) evils affecting the Church, "false 
doctrine, heresy, and schism;" there is (be) lastly, the too 

» The expression, O God, the Father, of heaven corresponds to the clause 
in the Lord's Prayer, " which art in heaven" (Luke xi. 13), Pater de caelis 
Deus, in Latin. The comma after " Father '* should be carefully noticed. 
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common root of all these forms of evil, *' hardness of heart, 
and contempt of God's word and commandments/* 

(v) The Obsecrations include the three next clauses, and 
are not only addressed to Christ, but plead with Him the 
sacrificial efficacy of each act in His atoning work for us men 
and for our salvation, from the Incarnation to the Ascension and 
the coming of the Holy Ghost. By the remembrance of each 
and all these events in His incarnate life we intreat Him to 
deliver us in all the solemn epochs of our lives, **in all time 
of our tribulation, in all time of our wealth^** or prosperity, 
•* in the hour of death, and in the day of judgment." 

(vi) To the Intercessions belong the next nineteen clauses, 
and are addressed to our Lord ** for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men." For the Holy Church universal; for the 
Sovereign and all the Royal Family; for all Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons; for the Lords of the Council and the Magistrates 
of the Realm ; for all God's people ; for such as have erred and 
are deceived; for all that are in danger, necessity, and tribu- 
lation; for all who travel by land or by water; for all women 
labouring of child; for all sick p)ersons and young children; 
for all prisoners and captives; for all fatherless children and 
widows, and all that are desolate and oppressed ; for our enemies, 
persecutors, and slanderers. 

(vii) The Supplications consbt of two prayers. One is 
for material blessings, that God will give and preserve to our 
use the kindly* or natural fruits of the earth, so as in due time 
we may enjoy them. The other is for spiritual blessings, that 
God will give us (i) true repentance; (ii) that He will forgive 
us all our sins, whether of commission or omission, our sins 
which are the consequence of negligence or of culpable igno- 
rance; (iii) that He will endue us with the grace of His Holy 
Spirit to amend our lives according to His holy word. 

(viii) The Versicles and Prayers commence with the Lesser 
Litany. In this we beseech our Lord (i) by His Divinity, to 
hear our prayers, and (ii) by His Humanity, as the Lamb of 
God, to grant us the peace which He alone can give (John xiv. 
27), and to have mercy upon us. Then follows the Lord's 
Prayer, and a Versicle, in which we pray, as taught in Ps. 
ciii. 10, that God will not deal with us, miserable sinners, 
"after our sins," nor "reward us after our iniquities." Then 
follows a Collect, introduced by the words **Let us pray," to 
mark a transition from alternate petitions joined in by priest 
and people, to prayers said by the priest alone, the people only 
answering Amen. In this Collect we pray to God, our merci- 
ful Father, ** who despiseth not the sighing of a contrite heart 
nor the desire of such as be sorrowful" (Ps. Ii. 17); (i) "that 

* For 'wealth', see Glossary, p. 024. 

* For * kindly*, see Glossary, p. 219. 
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He will assist our prayers that we make before Him in all 
our troubles and adversities whensoever they oppress us;" 
and (ii) ** that He will graciously hear us, so that {a) the evils 
which the craft and subtilty", i.e. the subtle craft, "of the 
devil or man worketh against us may be brought to nought, 
and by the providence of His goodness may be dispersed," 
and {b) "that we His servants being hurt by no persecutions 
may evermore give thanks to Him in His holy Church." 

(ix) T!hts Collect does not end with the usual Aniefty be- 
cause the Versicles that follow really carry on the petitions 
there expressed. This portion of the Litany was taken from 
the introduction to the Mediaeval Litany sung on Rogation 
Monday, and the first clause, O Lord, arisen help us, and deliver 
us, for thy Nanie*s sake^ is adopted from Ps. xliv. 26 (comp. also 
Ps. Ixxix. 9 5 cvi. 8), while the words of Ps. xliv.^ 1 sup^y the 
verse in which we seek to remind the Most High of the noble 
works which we have heard with our ears and our fathers have 
declared unto us as wrought by Him in their days, and in the 
old time before them. And as before we appealed to God that 
He would deliver us for His Name's sake, so now we appeal to 
His Honour, to the noble works which He has wrought in our 
behalf; and the Gloria is here introduced that in the midst of 
our sorrows, or the prayers springing out of them, we may pause 
to glorify the Three Persons in the blessed Trinity for what He 
has done for us in the past, is doing for us now, and will, we 
trust, do for us hereafter. 

(x) In the Versicles that follow^ taken from an occasional 
portion added to the Litany in time of war, we invoke the 
Saviour, that He will defend us from two classes of afflictions; 
(i) those due to the assaults of our enemies, and (ii) those sor- 
rows which originate in our own sins. Then we invoke Him 
(i) cks the Son of David, who can be "touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities" (Heb. iv. 15), that He will have mercy upon us; 
(ii) as Christ, that He will now and ever vouchsafe to hear 
us; (iii) as the Lord Christ, that He will graciously hear us. 
Then with another formula of transition from alternate prayers 
to one said by the priest alone, we pass on to 

(xi) The final Collect, adapted from a Sarum Collect used for 
All Saints* Day, in which we pray that He (i) who has mercifiiUy 
revealed Himself to us as our Father will look mercifully upon 
our infirmities, and will, for the glory of His Name, turn from us 
all those evils which we most righteously, or justly have deserved ; 
and (ii) that He will grant that in all our troubles we may put 
our whole trust and confidence in His mercy, and evermore serve 
Him in holiness and pureness of living to His honour and glory. 
This Collect is followed by the *' Prayer of St Chrysostom ;" 
and the Grace, added in 1559, brings our Litany to an end. 
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OCCASIONAL PRAYERS AND THANKSGIVINGS. 
(a) The Prayers. 

(i) After the Litany are placed Prayers and Thanksgivings 
upon several occasions, **to be used before the two final Prayers 
of the Litany, or of Morning and Evening Prayer." In the 
Prayer-Book of 154^ two Occasional Prayers, for Rain and for 
Fair Weather, were inserted at the end of the Communion Office. 
These with the others were placed in 1552, like the Prayers used 
at the end of the Mediaeval Litanies, at the end of the English 
Litany before the Prayer of St Chrysostom. They were placSl in 
their present position and supplemented by thanksgivings in 166 r. 

(ii) Of the Prayers: the first is for Rain and is founded on 
the words of our Lord in St Matt. vi. 33, and in seasons of 
drought beseeches God that He will send us such moderate *rain 
and showers that we may receive the fruits of the earth to our 
comfort and His honour. The second "For Fair Weather" 
opens with an allusion to the judgment of the Flood (Gen. vi. 
5 — 7), acknowledges that human iniquity has merited punish- 
ment, and prays that on true repentance God will be pleased to 
send such weather as that we may receive the fruits of the earth 
in due season, and learn to amend our lives, and in return for 
the Divine clemency give Him praise and glory. 

(iii) The third Prayer^ in the time of Dearth and Famine, 
was added with the next three, in 1552, and probably was sug- 
gested by the public calamities of the times, for a severe dearth 
and sweating sickness are recorded to have occurred in 15 51. 
The second Collect for Dearth or Famine was for some reason 
omitted in the Prayer-Books of Elizabeth and James I., and 
was restored in i66r. The first acknowledges that all things 
appertaining to the fruitfulness of the earth come fi-om God 
(Gin. i. 22; Joel i. 16 — 20; Mtt. vii. 11), and prays that the 
present dearth may be mercifully turned into cheapness and 
plenty ; the second records the mercifiil interposition of God in 
the time of Elisha the Prophet (2 Kings vii. i — 16), and prays 
that we, who for our sins are justly punished, may likewise 
"find a seasonable relief.** 

(iv) The Prayer in the Time of War and Tumults may 
have been suggested by the disorders of the year 1551. In it, 
while acknowledging the supreme power of God, we pray that 
He will "abate the pride, and ass wage the malice, and con- 
found the devices of our enemies,** that we being armed with 
His defence "may be preserved evermore from all perils" 
(2 Kings xix. 5; i Chron. xxix. 11 ; Ps. xxii. 28). 

(v) The words common Plague or Sickness in the next Prayer 
denote any general epidemic. It mentions the Plague in the 
wilderness when the Israelites rebelled against Moses and 
'--' — — — — 1 
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Aaron (Num. xvi. 49), and the pestilence in the reign of King 
David (2 Sam. xxiv. 15, 16), and we pray that as then so now 
God will be pleased to withdraw from us this visitation (Hos. 
vi. I ; Ps. Ixxix. 8). 

(vi) TAg two Prayers to be said " every day in the Ember ^ 
Weeks for those that are to be admitted into Holy Orders" 
were added at the last revision, and are peculiar to the modern 
Church of England. The Ember Fasts for consecrating the 
four seasons of the year were fixed at the Council of Placentia 
A.D. 1095, for the Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday after (i) 
the first Sunday in Lent, (2) Whitsimday, (3) the 14th of Sep- 
tember, (4) the 13th of December. The old English name of 
Ember Week was Ymb-ren-wuce, The prefix ymb^ sometimes 
written enb or embe means "about," "around." Rene or 
ryne means a course. Thus the name seems to have originated 
in the fact that the Ember Fasts came round periodically in the 
course of the year. In Latin they were called jejunia quatuor 
temporutn^ the fasts of the four seasons, in Dutch Quater temper ^ 
and in German Quatember, 

(vii) In the first of these we pray to God " who has pur- 
chased to Himself a universal Church by the precious Blood 
of His dear Son" (Acts xx. 28; Eph. i. 7), that He will 
"mercifully look upon the same," and so guide and "govern 
the minds of His servants the Bishops" who are the pastors of 
His flock, the earthly fountain of pastoral authority, that they 
may lay hands suddenly on no man, but faithfully and wisely 
make choice of fit persons to serve in the sacred Ministry 
of His Church" (i Tim. v. 22). It was the composition of 
Bishop Cosin. The second is taken from the Ordination Ser- 
vices. It acknowledges that of His divine Providence God has 
appointed divers orders in His Church (Jas. i. 17; i Cor. xii. 
8 — 10), and prays that He will give His Grace to all those who 
are to be called to any office, whether of deacon, priest, or 
bishop, or any administration, i.e.<, a special charge, and so fill 
them with the truth of His doctrine and endue them with inno- 
cency of life, that they may faithfully serve before Him, to the 
glory of His great Name, and the benefit of His Holy Church 
^ohn xiv. 16, 17; Eph. iv. ii — 16; Tit. ii. 7). 

(viii) The Prayer that may be said after any of the former 
has held a place in the English Prymer from the earliest times, 
and may be traced to the Sacramentary of Gregory. Once it 
was placed in the Litany, and in 1661 was transferred to its 
present position, and is proper to be said in all seasons of peni- 
tence, such as Lent, the Rogation Days, and the days of Ember 
Weeks, also after any confession of sin in private prayer or in 
praying with sick persons. In it we pray to God, whose nature 

* S«e below, the "Ember seasons," on *' Notes on the Ordinal," and 
Glossary, under word Ember. 
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and property, i.e, nature and essential property, it is ** ever to 
have mercy and to forgive" (Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7), that He will 
receive, our humble petitions, and though we be tied and 
bound with the chain of our sins (Rom. vii. 23, 24), yet will 
let the pitifulness of His great mercy loose us, for the honour 
of our Mediator and Advocate, Jesus Christ (i John ii. i). 

(ix) The Prayer for the High Court of Parliament first ap- 
peared in 1625, and probably was composed by Archbishop 
Laud. It was not inserted in the Prayer-Book till 1661. The 
words **our most religious and gracious'* occur in the first form 
of the Prayer, and were not introduced merely out of compliment 
to Charles II., for the expression **our most pious and faithful 
sovereign" occurs in the Litany of St Basil. The word "domi- 
nions" was substituted for "kingdoms" on the first day of the 
year 1801, as being a more comprehensive word and more suit- 
able than our ** kingdoms" to an empire so extended as that of 
England. 

(x) The Collect or Prayer for all Conditions of Men was 
probably composed by Gunning, Master of St John's College, 
Cambridge, afterwards, as Bp. of Ely, coadjutor to the Episcopal 
divines at the Savoy Conference. As originally drawn up it 
was much longer than it is now, and contained petitions for the 
Sovereign, the Royal Family, and the Clergy, which are now 
scattered through several Collects. The Convocation of 1662 re- 
tained these Collects, and struck out the petitions in this Prayer 
thus already expressed, without altering the word finally ^ which 
seems ** to come in so soon in so short a prayer. " The words 
** saving health" which occur in the course of the Prayer are 
equivalent to "salvation," and are found in Ps. Ixvii. 2. The 
word "estate" is not restricted to its present meaning only, but 
is equivalent to "state" or ** condition" (comp. Gen. xliii. 7; 
Ps. cxxxvi. 23). The petition "that all who profess and call 
themselves Christians may be led into the way of truth" was 
evidently intended to refer to the Puritans, who had sprung up 
in such large numbers during the Great RebelUon. 

{b) Thanksgivings. 

(i) Praise is an essential part of Divine worship, and 
alternates with Prayer all through the services of the Church in 
the Doxologies, Psalms and Canticles. But it was thought 
right in 1604 to provide special thanksgivings for particular 
and extraordinary deliverances. These were annexed to the 
Litany by the order of James I., under the title of "An enlarge- 
ment of thanksgiving for divers benefits by way of explanation." 
They commence with the "General Thanksgiving," so called to 
distinguish it from the special Thanksgivings which follow. 

(ii) The General Thanksgiving was compiled by Reynolds, 
bishop of Norwich, in 1661. The first portion of it appears to 



-* 
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be borrowed from the opening of a Thanksgiving composed by 
Queen Elizabeth after one of her progresses, and printed in " The 
Liturgies of Queen Elizabeth," which began as follows*: — **I 
render unto Thee, O merciful and heavenly Father, most humble 
and hearty thanks for Thy manifold mercies so abundantly be- 
stowed upon me, as well for my creation, preservation, regene- 
ration, and all other Thy benefits and great mercies exhibited in 
Christ Jesus." 

(iii) The TTianksgivings correspond with the Prayers, and 
are for "Rain," for "Fair Weather," for "Plenty," for "Peace 
and Deliverance from our Enemies," for "Restoring Public 
Peace at Home," for "Deliverance from the Plague or other 
common Sickness." 
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THE CREEDS. 

By J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D. 



* Creed* is the name we most commonly use to signify a 
brief summary of the doctrines of the Christian Faith. Such 
a summary has also been called by other names, as 'Symbol,* 
ue. a watchword against error in the faith; and * Canon,* t.e, 
a rule or standard whereby to judge rightly of what ought to be 
believed. For in early times Creeds were not used, as they now 
are, for a portion of the daily religious worship. In primitive 
Christian times the converts were for the most part persons of 
riper years. They were prepared by a course of teaching for 
their admission into the Church by Baptism. Such admission 
usually took place at Easter or Pentecost. During their pre- 
paration they were taught a Creed, but it was delivered to them 
only by word of mouth, and was to be carried in the memory, 
not written down. This keeping of the Creed as a secret is said 
by an early Christian writer to have been " lest an unworthy and 
profane hearer should hold the secret of God." Evidence that 
It was regarded as a precious secret can be found in abundance 
in the writings of the Fathers. It will be enough to quote one 
passage from St Augustine : "You ought not,'* he says, **by 
any means to use writing that you may retain these words of the 
Creed, but ever to hold fast and recollect them by memory.** 

The Creed, thus learnt during the weeks of preparation, was 
publicly recited when the convert was baptized, and then em- 
ployed no more in the Church Services, but treasured as the 
watchword and rule of the Faith. We need not be surprised 
therefore to learn that very few forms of the earliest Creeds have 
come down to us. That there must have been some primitive 
draft of a Creed is almost certain. The Apostles could hardly 
have sent men forth to preach before they were provided with 
such a summary of doctrine. And tradition tells how the 
Twelve assembled and drew up what is now called 'The 
Apostles* Creed.' We accept such tradition merely as evi- 
dence of what was deemed natural. But we have even in the 
' H 
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New Testament some traces of the existence of a Creed, We 
can hardly doubt that St Paul had in his mind some summary of 
this kind when he spake to the Romans (vi. 17) of "the form 
(or model) of doctrine " which had been delivered unto them, 
and to the Galatians (vi. 16) of "the rule" (or canon) on the 
observers of which he invokes grace and mercy. That this rule 
assumed the character of a profession of faith may be inferred 
from such words as those addressed in the Apocalypse (Rev. ii. 
13) to the angel of the Church of Pergamos: ** Thou boldest fast 
My name, and hast not denied My faith ;" while in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (vi. i, 2) the writer enumerates several articles, as 
though he were giving such a summary of the faith for elemen- 
tary instruction. 

When to this and other like testimony from Scripture we add 
the evidence of the oldest Christian Fathers, we may feel sure 
that from the first there existed in the Church a brief form of 
doctrine such as we now understand by the word * Creed,* and 
that it could not have been very different in character from the 
Apostles* Creed. For the Twelve and those whom they sent 
forth were to be witnesses to Christ and His teaching, and an 
examination of the Apostles* Creed will shew that it embraces 
little else beside those things which the disciples of Jesus could 
testify that they had seen and heard from Him. 

There exists, however, very little which deserves the name 
of a formal Creed before the time of Irenaeus, who was made 
Bishop of Lyons A.D. 177. But the Confession found in his 
writings {conL Hcer. I. 10) is so complete that it is of itself a 
proof that similar symbols had long been known. And in the 
end of it he says, **in no other wise have the Churches in Ger- 
many believed and delivered, nor those in Spain, nor the Celts, 
nor those in the East, nor in Egypt, nor in Libya, nor those 
established in the central parts of the world : '* an enumeration 
which shews how widely the writer knew such a Confession to 
be in use. We can gather the Creed of the African Church 
from the writings of Tertullian, who lived in Carthage A.D. 200, 
and from those of Cyprian, who was bishop there, and died 
about half a century later. The Creed in use in the Church of 
Alexandria has come down to us in the writings of Origen, who 
died A.D. 254, and in the works of Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
bishop of Neo-Caesarea, who had been a disciple of Origen, and 
died about twenty years later. We have a shorter form than 
these set forth at Rome about A.D. 260, by Novatian, a presbyter 
there, which adds very little to the words of our Lord when He 
instituted the Sacrament of Baptism (Matth. xxviii. 19); and 
the ecclesiastical historian, Socrates {H, E, ii. 10), has preserved 
for us a Creed written by Lucian, a presbyter of Antioch, who 
suffered martyrdom A.D. 311. These are the principal forms of 
confession which are found before A.D. 325, in which year, at 
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the Council of Nicaea, this Creed was first put forth with the 
consent of the whole Christian Church. 

Now there can be very little doubt that our Lord's words, 
already alluded to, when He charged His Apostles to baptize **in 
the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost,'* formed what we may call the skeleton, or framework, 
of the earliest Creeds ; and in some of the Church Service- Books, 
e.g. in the Sacramentary of Pope Gelasius, who died A. D, 496, 
we find Baptismal Creeds which contain very little beyond 
a profession of belief in the Three Persons of the Trinity, a men- 
tion of Christ's birth and passion, the doctrine of the foi^veness 
of sins, and the resurrection of the flesh. These Creeds, though 
found in books of a later date than the Nicene Council, probably 
represent a state of things much earlier, when the Baptismal 
Creed was of the simplest possible form. 

But the shorter forms are always found in the Churches of 
Northern Africa and Western Europe. Erroneous opinions, 
especially concerning the unity of the Godhead and the Incarna- 
tion of our Lord, were so prevalent in the East, even in the first 
and second centuries, that Eastern Creeds exhibit^ almost firom 
the first, traces of the attempts which were made to guard against 
such errors. So the Creeds of the East are more expanded, 
and differ from those of the Western Church in the following 
particulars. The former are invariably expressed in the plural 
number, ^ We believe ;'* they insert the word ^ one"* before *God 
the Father Almighty, ' and add thereto the phrase * Maker of 
heaven and earthy which was not at first in the Western 
Creeds ; and they often expand this by the words • and of all 
things visible and invisible.' They dwell at greater length on 
the details of our Lord's Incarnation and sufferings than do the 
Western forms, yet they did not contain the words, * He descended 
into hell,^ nor in the latter part of the Creed, * the communion of 
Saints;^ while no Western Creed contains the phrase, ^ whose 
kingdom shall have no end^ nor any mention of * one baptism ' in 
connexion with * the remission of sins.* 

We may conclude, then, that, before any Creed was put 
forward by Church authority, there existed from very primitive 
times some Baptismal Profession of Faith ; that the foundation 
of these forms was those words of our Lord at the time when 
He appointed Baptism as the means of admission into His 
Church, that these words were expanded, by the necessities of 
the Church, somewhat more in the East than in the West, but 
the expansions were couched in Scripture language, and related 
to those matters on which the Apostles and their successors were 
to bear witness to what Christ had done or taught. 

The Church now receives three Forms under the name of 
Creeds, (i) The Nicene Creed, (2) The Apostles' Creed, and (3) 
the Quicunque Vult, commonly called The Creed of St Athana- 
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sius; the history of each of which we will briefly examine, only 
remarking that in the first of these there is found, for the first 
time in a Creed, a departure from Scriptural language in the 
words * of one substance with the Father.* The necessity for new 
terms must be laid to the charge of those who developed the 
heretical teaching against which such terms were directed. But 
those teachers for a long time strove to raise an argument against 
the orthodox for the use of words which their own doctrine alone 
had rendered unavoidjfible. 

I. The Nicene Creed in its earliest form was drawn up in 
opposition to the heretical teaching of Arius. This man was a 
presbyter of Alexandria, who put forward a doctrine denjdng the 
Eternal Divinity of the Second Person of the Trinity. The form 
in which he stated his position was this : * The Son of God was 
produced from things non-existent, and there was a time when 
He was not, and He was of His own free will capable of virtue 
or vice, and He was a creature and a thing produced.' After 
many attempts on the part of the Bishop of Alexandria 
and others to convince him of his error, the Emperor Constan- 
tine the Great, in a.d. 325, summoned a council of the whole 
Christian Church, so that by general conference among the 
bishops and presb)rters a remedy for this heretical teaching might 
be devised. This council, composed of 318 bishops, besides 
presbyters and deacons, assembled at Nicaea in Bithynia, whence 
comes the name of the confession which they put forth. The 
men among the members whose names are now best known 
were Hosius, bp. of Cordova, who presided, and whom Con- 
stantine had already sent to confer with Arius, and if possible to 
convince him of his erroneous opinions; Eusebius, bp. of Cae- 
sarea, who is well known as the earliest ecclesiastical historian 
and from whom we derive much knowledge of what was said 
and done in the council ; and Athanasius, who at this time was 
a deacon of the Church of Alexandria. 

Eusebius, who, before the council met, was thought to have 
S3nnpathized with Arius, tells his flock in Caesarea that he him- 
self laid before the council a Creed embodying the doctrines 
which he had always believed and preached. He also gives the 
S3rmbol or Creed on which the council in the end agreed. It 
may be that his own form had something to do with the shape 
into which the Nicene Creed was brought, but of this we cannot 
be sure, for there were many Creeds current of a similar type. 
The authorized form of the Nicene Council, which Eusebius 
styles ' The instruction,' is this : 

** We believe in one God the Father Almighty, Maker of all 
things visible and invisible, and in one Lord Jesus Christ the 
Son of God, the only-begotten of the Father, that is, of the sub- 
stance of the Father, God of God, Light of Light, very God of 
very God, begotten, not made, of one substance with the Father, 
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by whom all things were made, both things in heaven and things 
on earth ; who for us men and for our salvation came down and 
was incarnate, made man, suffered and rose the third day, 
ascended into heaven and will come to judge the quick and the 
dead. And we believe in the Holy Ghost. ' 

Here ended the Creed proper, but it was followed by an 
anathema against the Arian heresy to this effect: "But those 
who say that there was a time when the Son of God was not, or 
that He had no existence before He was begotten, or that He 
was formed of things non-existent, or who assert that the Son of 
God is of a different substance or essence, or is created, mutable, 
or variable, these men the Catholic and Apostolic Church 
of God anathematizes." 

To the ruling of the Nicene Council Arius and some of his 
supporters refused to submit, and so he was excommunicated 
and banished from Alexandria. He afterwards professed to 
have modified his opinions, and a statement of this change was 
accepted by a council of Jerusalem A.D. 335, but both he and 
his party still continued to oppose the Symbol put forth by the 
bishops at Nicaea. Councils were held by the Arians, who at 
one time were supported by the influence of the Emperor Con- 
stantius, and various substitutions were suggested to get rid of 
the phrase, * of the same substance^ which the Nicene Fathers 
had judged to be the best expression for opposing the subtleties 
of the heretical teaching. Beyond this special term there is 
nothing in the Creed of Nicaea which is not found in some of 
the Creeds which preceded it, nearly all its words occurring in 
the forms given by Irenaeus and Tertullian. The orthaiox 
party therefore adhered faithfully to what had been set forth by 
the 318 bishops, and though Arianism made its influence widely 
felt, there was nothing wfich called for the summoning of an- 
other general council till the year A.D. 381. About that time 
Macedonius, who had been bishop of Constantinople, put for- 
ward a doctrine which denied the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
The Emperor Theodosius therefore called a general council at 
Constantinople, and it is usually said that the final clauses of the 
Nicene Creed, which among other things express distinctly the 
Divine nature of the third Person of the Trinity, were then added 
to the original form. 

This statement, however, requires examination. For we 
find the expanded form, which we now use as the Nicene Creed, 
in a work written by Epiphanius seven years before the Council 
of Constantinople. So that if it were accepted by that council, 
the enlarged Creed was not prepared by the Fathers there assem- 
bled. But it is extremely doubtful whether any Sjrmbol at all 
was set forth at Constantinople. None of the three early eccle- 
siastical historians, Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, make 
mention of one, but all speak of adherence to the evangelic faith 
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ratified at Nicaea, and, if the longer form of the Creed was at all 
employed, it seems likely that it was regarded as the veritable 
Nicene Symbol. But it is only on the authority of a canon (vii) 
in the proceedings of the council, which seems to be of doubtful 
authenticity, that the Creed is assigned to the Constantinopolitan 
Council at all ; while in all the allusions which can be found 
between A.D. 381 and A.D. 431 (the date of the Third General 
Council held at Ephesus) we find only the Creed of Nicaea, 
simple and unextended, spoken of as the symbol which had the 
authority of the Church. 

Beside this, just before the Council of Ephesus, Cyril, arch- 
bishop of Alexandria, who presided when the council was held, 
had cause to address a letter to Nestorius, on account of whose 
heresy (in teaching that in Christ were two persons, one the Son 
of God, the other the Son of man) the council met, and in it he 
gives the Creed still in the simple form set forth at Nicaea. 
When the council came together the same Creed was read, and 
throughout all the sessions no other document was put forward 
as authoritative. Nestorius refused to appear, but the Fathers 
assembled recited as their profession of faith the Creed **set 
forth by the 318 holy bishops who were gathered by Constan- 
tine of blessed memory in the metropolis of Nicaea." We may 
add to this that in all the versions of the proceedings of the 
Ephesian Council no translation appears of any Creed but the 
uoenlarged Nicene. Nor is any other form of Creed quoted or 
alluded to in the succeeding twenty years, after which time we find 
the enlarged Creed brought forward at the Fourth General Council, 
held at Chalcedon A.D. 451. But it is important to notice that 
it was not without some murmuiing that it was then accepted. 

The Council of Chalcedon was assembled to combat the 
errors of Eutyches, the archimandrite of Constantinople. He, 
in opposing Nestorianism, fell into an opposite heresy, and 
refused to recognize in Christ the two natures, human and 
divine. At the opening of this council, the acts of the previous 
council at Ephesus were read, and among them the simple 
Nicene Creed. But some members hereupon called out that the 
simpler form had been extended by succeeding councils, and 
said that to the words which the holy Fathers of Nicaea used, 
* * He was incarnate," the Fathers who came afterwards had added, 
** Of the Holy Ghost and Mary the Virgin." 

This addition was not accepted, as having the authority of 
the Church, by a great number of those who were met together. 
It was therefore ordered by the president, Cyril, that the Fathers 
should each write down the form of faith which he had received 
and taught, and these were recited at the opening of the second 
session. First Eunomius, bishop of Nicomedia, recited the 
Nicene Symbol, which was at this time styled * an exposition.' 
W^hen it was ended, all the bishops exclaimed, "This is the 
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faith of the orthodox, in this we all believe, in this we were bap- 
tized, in this we baptize. Thus taught the blessed Cyril. This 
is the true faith, this is the eternal faith. We all thus believe." 
Then a request was made that the exposition of the 150 
Fathers of Constantinople might be read, and it was read by 
Aetius, archdeacon of Constantinople. But it was received with 
none of the enthusiasm which greeted the older symbol, and no 
mention was made of its use as a baptismal Creed, the heading 
only stating that it was set forth in harmony with the holy and 
great S3mod at Nicaea. As the council proceeded, in the fourth 
session, both the Nicene and Constantinopolitan Creeds were 
alluded to ; and in the fifth session, when the Nicene Sjrmbol was 
repeated, there were added to it in their proper places the four 
clauses, * Of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary/ * He sitteth 
at the right hand of the Father,' * Whose kingdom shall have no 
end,* and after the mention of the Holy Ghost, * Lord and Giver 
of life.* Afterwards, and again by Aetius, the full Constantino- 
politan Creed was read ; but in the sixth session, in the allocu- 
tion of Marcianus the emperor, mention was only made of the 
Nicene Fathers and their Creed. 

It appears, then, that at the time of the Council of Chalcedon 
the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed was far from attaining 
general acceptance. We know from Epiphanius that it was in 
existence before the date of the Council of Constantinople in 
A.D. 381, but we have no certainty that it was put forward as a 
Confession by that council. It certainly was entirely ignored 
by the Fathers assembled at the Council of Ephesus. It seems 
most likely, therefore, that it was a profession received among 
the Churches in the patriarchate of Constantinople, but at first 
not more widely circulated ; and that it was only brought into 
prominence at the Council of Chalcedon by those who were from 
Constantinople, or from the Churches in immediate connexion 
therewith, whose desire, as we may gather from other proceed- 
ings in this Fourth Council, was to extol as much as possible the 
Holy Church of Constantinople. Afterwards the longer Creed 
was frequently brought forward in synods and councils, and by 
A.D. 540 it had become the generally-accepted form, as we may 
gather from a letter (xv) of Pope Vigilius of that date. 

This extended Creed is very nearly the form which is found 
in our Communion Service, only one addition having been made 
by the Churches of the West, but that, in its results, of a very 
serious character. In the Western Churches the Creed was used 
in a Latin translation, and it was in this version that the addition 
now to be noted was made. In a.d. 589 there was summoned in 
Spain the Third Council of Toledo. It was convened by Rec- 
cared, king of the Goths, to give effect to the national renuncia- 
tion of Arianism. The king, addressing the assembled bishops, 
, recited a sort of Confession of Faith, in which occurs the foUow- 
[• , 
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ing sentence: "The Holy Ghost must also be confessed by us, 
and we must preach that He proceeds from the Father and from 
the Sortf and is of one substance with the Father and the Son.*' 
He then went on to declare, in the name of himself and his 
people, their adherence to the doctrines which had been set forth 
by all the four councils ; and quoted as embodiments of these 
doctrines, first, a Latin version of the simple Nicene Creed, with 
the anathemas, and then a similar version of the Creed of Con- 
stantinople, but with the words *et Filio,* and from the Son ^ 
added then for the first time, so far as we know, to the article on 
the Procession of the Holy Ghost. It seems hardly likely that 
the members of this synod knew that they were adding anything 
to the earlier setting-forth of the Faith, for we have no notice oi 
any discussion, nor is mention made of any dissentient voice. The 
Creed was accepted with the greatest joy by the whole assembly 
It is therefore more reasonable to suppose that, though wc 
have no record of any earlier meeting where this form of Creed 
was used, it was already current in the West before A.D. 589. 

For in other Western councils it soon comes into notice, as al 
the Synod of Heathfield, a.d. 680, of which mention is made b) 
Beda in his Ecclesiastical History, But before the end of anothei 
century this * Filioque ' clause (as it came to be called) began tc 
produce its effect in a dissension between the Greek and Latir 
Churches ; a breach which, alas ! continues to this day. We firsi 
hear of it as a matter of division in the Council of Gentilly 
A.D. 767, where some representatives of Constantine Coprony- 
mus reproached the Western Church concerning this addition tc 
the primitive Creed. This was in the reign of Pepin, king o 
France, whose son, Charles, known afterwards as the Emperoi 
Charles the Great, became the staunch upholder of this inserted 
clause concerning the double Procession. His zeal was rousec 
into activity through the following circumstances : — Tarasius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, in a letter to his bishops and clergy 
nad given a form of Creed in which it was said, " The H0I3 
Ghost proceedeth from the Father by the Son." Of this form i 
appears that in a.d. 787 Hadrian the pope had declared hi; 
acceptance, and thereupon Charles addressed a remonstrance tc 
the pontiff against such erroneous doctrine as that which de 
clares "that the Holy Ghost proceeds not from the Father and 
the Son, according to the Faith of the Nicene Symbol^ but fron 
the Father by the Son." 

The pope defended what he had done by quotations fron 
the writings of the Fathers, but, strange to say, he never point: 
out that the words ** and from the Son " are not in the origina 
Nicene Creed, although Charles had appealed to that Creed ai 
his authority. But we can hardly doubt, whatever may hav( 
been the knowledge or ignorance of Charles himself on thii 
point, that the clergy who were about him were well aware tha 
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the * Filioque * formed no part of the primitive Creed. In spite, 
however, of the pope's authorities, the Western Churches in 
which the influence of Charles was most powerful, continued to 
use the same expression, and before the close of his reign the 
rupture had begun to make itself apparent. 

In A.D. Sc^, Charles assembled a council at Aquis- Grant 
(afterwards Aix-la-ChapelU)^ to discuss this question of the 
Procession of the Holy Ghost. The circumstances which made 
it needful w^ere the following. Some Latin monks in the con- 
vent on Mount Olivet used the Nicene Creed with the addition 
of the * Filioque,* and for this they were attacked as heretics 
by one John, a monk of Jerusalem. They appealed to the pope, 
and desired also that Charles (now the emperor) should be in- 
formed of their trouble, because they had heard the Creed, in 
the form now objected to, sung in the Imperial Chapel, and 
because it was found in that form in some books which they had 
received from the emperor. In consequence of this, the pope, 
Leo III., communicated with the emperor, and the result was 
the gathering of the council at Aquis-Grani. The decision of 
the council was, as might have been expected, in favour of the 
addition ; but when a deputation of the members came to the 
pope, he, though admitting the truth of the doctrine, yet advised 
that the clause should be expunged from the Creed ; and that he 
might record publicly his testimony to the earliest form of the 
confession, he caused two silver shields, with the primitive Creed 
engraved thereon in Greek and in Latin, to be fixed up in the 
Basilica of St Peter. We may conclude, therefore, that up to 
the time of Leo III., though the ' Filioque* was accepted in the 
Churches of Spain, Gaul, and Germany, the Roman Church had 
not sanctioned the insertion. But before another fifty years 
passed by, in the pontificate of Nicolas I., we find that at Rome, 
too, the additional phrase was accepted ; and it has since that 
time continued to be a cause of division between Eastern and 
Western Christendom. 

With reference to the use of the Creed in the services of the 
Church, we find that in the East it was first ordered to be re- 
peated at every service by Timothy, archbp. of Constantinople, 
in the reign of the Emperor Anastasius, A.D. 491 — 518, and that 
Peter Fullo, bishop of Antioch (a.d. 488), ordered its regular 
recital in the churches of that patriarchate. It does not appear to 
have been regularly introduced into the services of any of the West- 
ern Churches till the Third Council of Toledo, A.D. 589. From 
Spain, the custom of using it in the office of Mass extended into 
Gaul, and at a later date was adopted by the Church of Rome ; 
for we find that the Emperor Henry II. of Germany prevailed 
on Pope Benedict VIII. to introduce the Creed into the service 
after the reading of the Gospel. And as the Creed of the 
Roman Church had already been augmented by the ' Filioque ' 
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clause, we may feel sure that form was what was chanted m the 
public Mass when Pope Benedict consented to its use. 

II. The investigation of the history of The Apostles' Creed 
differs greatly in character from all that concerns the Nicene 
Sjrmbol. There we could trace each step in the enlargement 
and use of the Creed, but we have no such clear evidence to 
bring forward about the Apostles* Creed, and no sanction of any 
council either for its form or its employment. We meet it, first 
of all, in the exact form in which we now have it, in the writings 
of an ecclesiastic who lived about the middle of the eighth 
century, and though we can find much of it in combination 
several centuries before that date, yet it was for all this time in a 
state of modification, one portion being changed or enlarged in 
one Church, and others in another. 

We have already mentioned that the basis of the primitive 
Creed must have been the words of our Lord at the institution 
of the Sacrament of Baptism. And in some of the Baptismal 
Creeds that have come down to us we have very little more. 
Thus, in the works of Vigilius, bishop of Thapsus in North 
Africa (a.d. 484), we are told that the Creed which the candi- 
dates for Baptism recited was : **I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, and in Jesus Christ His only-begotten Son, and in the 
Holy Spirit." And in the Church of Hermiane, in the same 
district, we find mention of an equally brief Baptismal Creed in 
use about the middle of the sixth century. But there were in 
existence, side by side with these shorter forms, other Creeds of 
a more expanded character, and which contained a great deal of 
the language of the Apostles* Creed. An interesting example of 
such a longer Creed, side by side with the short form, exists in 
the works of the same Bishop of Hermiane, who preserves the 
short Creed just alluded to. It ran thus, ** We believe in one 
God the Father Almighty, and in one Lord Jesus Christ His 
Son, bom of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary : He was 
crucified under Pontius Pilate and buried, the third day He rose 
from the dead; He ascended into heaven, sitteth at the right 
hand of the Fatiher, whence He shall come to judge the quick and 
the dead." After this the bishop adds, *and so forth. * But it will 
be seen that such longer Creeds existed in much earlier times if we 
compare the Apostles* Creed with those portions of the Creed of 
Irenaeus and Tertullian which correspond thereto. The former 
of these, though put forth in Southern Gaul, was of Eastern 
origin, and therefore comes to us from a source where the Creeds 
were expanded at a very early date. Tertullian*s is the Creed of 
the Churches of Northern Africa at the close of the second cen- 
tury, and when we consider the intimate communication which 
then existed between that country and Italy, we may feel sure 
that it is in form not much unlike the Roman Creeds of the same 
date, if we were able to produce them. 
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Apostles' Creed. 

t. I believe in God the 
Father Almighty, 
Maker of Heaven 
and Earth : 

2. And in Jesus Christ 
His only Son our 
Lord, 

3. Who was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, 
bom of the Virgin 
Mary, 



4. Suffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate, was cru- 
cified, dead, and 
buried, 

5. He descended into 
Hell : the third day 
He rose again from 
the dead, 

6. He ascended into 
Heaven, and sitteth 
at the right hand of 
God the Father Al- 
mighty ; 

7. From thence^ He 
shall come to judge 
the quick and the 
dead. 

8. I believe in the 
Holy Ghost ; 

9. The Holy Catholic 
Church ; The Com- 
munion of Saints ; 

xo. The Forgiveness of 

sins ; 
1 1. The Resurrection of 

the body, 



12. And the Life ever- 
lasting. 



Creed 

as given by 

Irenaeus. a.d. 170. 

I believe in one God 
the Father Almighty, 
who made heaven and 
earth... 

And in one Jesus Christ 
the Son of God, 

Who was made flesh. 



And [I believe] in His 
suffering, 

and in His rising from 
the dead. 



And in His Ascension 
in the flesh. 



And in His coming from 
Heaven that He may 
execute just judge- 
ment on all. 

And in the Holy Ghost. 



And that Christ shall 
come from heaven to 
raise up all flesh. ..and 
to adjudge the im- 
pious and unjust... to 
eternal fire and to give 
to the just and holy 
immortality and eter- 
nal life. 



! Creed 

as given by 
Tbrtullian. a.d. 200. 

I believe in one God, 
the Creator of the 
world, who produced 
all out of nothing : 

And in the Word, His 
Son, 

Who through the Spirit 
and power of God the 
Father, descended in- 
to the Virgin Mary, 
was made flesh in her 
womb and bom of her : 

Was fixed on the Cross ; 
was dead and buried ; 



rose again the third day ; 



Was taken into Heaven 
and sat down at the 
right hand of God. 



He will come to judge 
the wicked to eternal 
fire. 

And [I believe] in the 
Holy Spirit sent by 
Chnst, 



And that Christ will, 
after the revival of 
both body and soul 
with the restoration of 
the flesh, receive His 
holy ones into the en- 
joyment of life eternal 
and the promises ol 
heaven. 



We can see at once from this comparison that a very large 
portion of the substance of the Apostles* Creed was comprised 
in forms of Creeds current before the close of the second century. 
To trace the manner in which this the Western Creed assumed 
its present form will carry us forward for more than 500 years 
beyond that date, ind this inquiry makes it necessary to allude 
to a great number of Creeds which during so long a period were 
in use in different portions of Western Christendom. The simplest 
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of these forms to which it seems useful to revert is that of 
C)rprian, bishop of Carthage a.d. 250. From his writings we 
gather that a Creed then used embraced the following arti- 
cles, which are numbered to indicate their place in the complete 
form of the Apostolic Creed : 

(i) I believe in God the Father. 

(2) In Christ the Son. 

(8) In the Holy Ghost. 

iio) The forgiveness of sins. 
12) The life everlasting. 

(9) Through the Holy Church. 

Advancing ten years we are able, in a.d. 260, to quote a 
Creed set forth at Rome by Novatian, who, though he caused 
a schism in the Church, yet did so, not through any errors of 
doctrine which he maintained, but by his advocacy of a stricter 
form of discipline. His confession of faith may therefore be 
taken as orthodox, and is valuable as the earliest link which 
connects the Creed with the Roman Church. It contains the 
following articles : 

(i) I believe in God the Father Lord Almighty, 

i2) In Jesus Christ the Son of God, our Lord God, 
3) And in the Holy Ghost. 
We have then to pass over eighty years before we come upon 
a Western Creed to which we can attach much confidence. In 
A.D. 341 Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra in Galatia, was an exile 
at Rome, having been banished through the influence of the 
Arians. To testify to the purity of his faith he set forth a Creed 
in a letter to the Pope Julius I. Being a Greek, his form was 
probably written in that language, and it is in Greek we have 
received it. As after such a testimony the exiled bishop was 
admitted to communion by the pope, we may fairly conjecture 
that the Creed which he has given was in harmony with that of 
Rome; and it is most likely that Marcellus, who had lived 
already a year and a quarter in Rome when his letter was writ- 
ten, conformed his language as much as possible to that of the 
Western Church. When translated, the Creed of Marcellus is 
a very near approach to the Apostles' Creed in form. It runs 
thus : 

(i) I believe in God Almighty, 

^2) And in Jesus Christ, His only-begotten Son, our Lord, 

(3) Bom from the Holy Ghost and Mary the Virgin, 

(4) Crucified under Pontius Pilate and buried. 

(5) And on the third day He rose again from the dead, 

(6) Ascended into heaven and sitteth on the right hand of the 

Father, 

(7) From thence He shall come to judge the quick and the 

dead. 
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(8) And in the Holy Ghost. 

(9) --'• - ' 



,_ The holy Church, 
(lo) The forgiveness of sins, 
(ii^ The resurrection of the body, 
(12) The life everlasting. 

We cannot say positively that this was the Roman Creed, 
but we have a strong confirmation that it was so in two forms 
which come before us fifty years afterwards. At that time 
(a.d. 390) lived Rufinus, a presbyter of Aquileia, in Italy, and 
in a commentary on the Creed which he has left us he gives 
two forms, one as the Creed of Aquileia, the other as that of 
Rome. In the former Church, he tells us that the Patripassian 
doctrine prevailed, which taught that God the Father suffered 
at the Crucifixion ; to counteract which error the words * invisible 
and impassible* were inserted in the first article. The Aqui- 
leian Creed also contains the words, *He descended to hell,* 
and, because of some controversy concerning the nature of the 
resurrection, the eleventh article took the form, *the resurrection 
of t/iis body.* But in what Rufinus gives as the Roman Creed 
these additions and alterations do not appear, and in neither 
Roman nor Aquileian form is mention made of * the life ever- 
lasting.* Yet it will be seen in the table which follows that in 
A.D. 390 the Creed of Rome was very like that ^ven in Greek 
by Marcellus half a century earlier. 

About this time lived and laboured in Northern Africa 
Augustine, bishop of Hippo. Among his writings there remain 
many sermons delivered to the catechumens previous to their 
baptism, and though he does not recite in them any complete 
form of Creed, yet it is not difficult to collect out of the sermons 
what were the words of the Creed which was then used ; and in 
it we find the word 'suffered* introduced for the first time 
before * under Pontius Pilate,* while the phrases * And in (not 
on) the Holy Ghost * and * the life everlasting ' appear as they 
first stood in the African Creed of Cyprian. 

We have next to turn again to Aquileia, where, in A.D. 450, 
Nicetas was bishop, and in a Creed which he has left us, amid 
some small variations firom the Roman Creed of Rufinus, we 
come for the first time upon the word 'Catholic* added to the 
article on * the Holy Church.* Then about a century later we 
find in a Creed preserved in the works of Eusebius Gallus 
(a.d. 550) the following additions: *was conceived* is added be- 
fore 'by the Holy Ghost;* the word ^dead* is inserted before 
'and buried;' 'he ascended into heaven* becomes the per- 
manent form of that article ; while ' sitteth at the right hand of 
the Father * is expanded into ' sitteth at the right hand of God 
the Father Almighty*; and for the first time we have mention 
made of * the Communion of Saints,* 
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After the lapse of another century (in A. D. 650), we find in a 
Gallican Sacramentary two other changes, bringing the Western 
Creed still nearer to its present shape. In the Creed there 
given the first article is increased by the addition of the words 
* Maker of heaven and earthy* and * He descended into hell ' is 
the form of the first half of the fifth article. Each of the Creeds 
given above comes a little nearer than those which preceded it 
to the words which now are used in the whole Church of the 
West. But in each there is some slight variation. The exact 
words of the Apostles' Creed are first found in a work by Pir- 
minius, a bishop who laboured in France and Germany about 
A.D. 75O1 and he states that it was then used in the Baptismal 
Service. But though the exact form of the present Creed was 
not reached till so late a date, it will be seen from the accom- 
panving table that the additions after the time of Rufinus (a.d. 
390) were not venr important. The portions of the ultimate 
Creed are marked m the table with capitals where they appear 
for the first time, only in the Creed of Marcellus no capitals are 
used, because being written in Greek it cannot be exactly com- 
pared with the Latin forms, though it accords very closely with 
the Creed of Rufinus. 

The way in which the Apostolic Creed was introduced into the 
daily services of the Church cannot be very clearly traced. In 
the Sjmod of Aquis-Grani (a.d. 816) provision is made for its 
use in the service of prime ; and Amalarius, a deacon of Metz, 
who wrote about the same time, in treating of the office of prime, 
sajrs, 'After the Lord's Prayer there follows our Belief which the 
holy Apostles drew up.' Of its more extended use we have no 
trustworthy record, but it is clear that for some time the form 
given in Pirminius was not universally used, and only remains 
to us now through the survival of the fittest. For in a.d. 960 
Ratherius, bishop of Verona, had to direct his clergy to use the 
form of Creed given in *the corrected psalters;' and English 
C?-eeds can be found, even down to the fourteenth century, in 
which the word * Catholic ' does not appear. 

The following table is intended to make clear the various 
stages in the formation of the present text of the Apostles' Creed. 
In the uppermost line (numbered X.) it is given as first found in 
the Scarapsus of Pirminius, A.D. 750. Then follow, in lines 
numbered from I. to IX., the various forms which, between a.d. 
350 and A.D. 650, record for the first time any portion of the 
now-accepted words. When any portion of the Creed appears 
for the first time, it is printed in Capitals : when a blank space is 
left in any column, it signifies that the words which are ultimately 
found in Pirminius did not occur in the Creed at that date. The 
sign („) implies that the words which appear next above in that 
column are to be read there also. 
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FORMATION OF THE APOSTLES' CREED. 
I believe 
Articles i. 2. 



IL 



III. 



IV. 



VI. 



VII. 



VIII. 



IX. 



Apostles' 

Creed as first 

gfiven by 

PiRMINIUS 
A.D. 750 


In God 

the 
Father 


Al- 
mighty 


Maker 

of 

Heaven 

and 

Earth 


and in 
Jesus 
Christ 


His only 
Son 


our 
Lord 


Cyprian 
A.D. 250 


in god 

THE 

father 






IN 
CHRIST 


the SON 




NOVATIAN 
A.D. 260 


>) 


Lord 

AL- 
MIGHTY 




In 

JESUS 

Christ 


the Son 
of God 


OUR 
LORD 

God 


Marcellus 

A.D. 341 


In God 


Al- 
mighty 




and in 
Jesus 
Christ 


Hisonly- 
begotten 


our Lord 


RUFINUS 

Aquileia 


In God 

the 
Father 


Al- 
mighty 


invisible 
and im- 
passible 


AND in 

Jesus 
Christ 


HIS 
ONLY 

Son 


our Lord 


RUFINUS 
A^D. 390 

Roman 


»» 


>» 




»» 


>» 


" 


Augustine 

Bishop of 

Hippo 

A.D. 400 


- 


»> 




'* 


)> 


" 


NiCBTAS 
A.D. 450 


it 


" 




•' 


His Son 




EUSEBIUS 

Gallus 
A.D. 550 f 


fi 


" 




" 


" 


»» 


Sacra- 

mentarium 

Gallica- 

NUM 
A.D. 650 


a 


" 


MAKER 
OF 

heaven 

AND 
EARTH 


" 


Hisouly- 

begotten 

eternal 

Son 


>' 



t- 
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Art. 


3. 








f 






who 
was 
con- 
ceived 


by the 
Holy 
Ghost 


Bom 


of the 
Virgin 
Mary 


suf- 
fered 


under 
Pontius 
Pilate 


was 
cruci- 
fied 


dead 


and 
buried 






































from the 
Holy 
Ghost 


bom 


and 
Mary 

the 
Virgin 




under 
Pontius 
Pilate 


cruci- 
fied 




and 
buried 


WHO 


BY THE 
HOLY 
GHOST 


was 

BORN 


OF 

THE 

VIRGIN 

MARY 




UNDER 
PONTIUS 
PILATE 


WAS 

CRUCI- 
FIED 




AND 
BURIED 


»> 


»t 


" 


" 




" 


" 




" 


" 


»> 


" 


i» 


SUF- 
FERED 


» 


n 




" 


» 


from the 
Holy 
Ghost 


" 


and of 

the 
Virgin 
Mary 


• M 


^^ 








who 
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CON- 

CBIV- 

BD 


by the 
Holy 
Ghost 


)> 


of the 
Virgin 
Mary 








DEAD 


and 
buried 


" 


" 


*t 


,, 


suf- 
fered 


under 
Pontius 
Pilate 


was 
cruci- 
fied 


i» 


" 
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Art 5. 



X. 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



VI. 



VII. 



VIII. 



IX. 



He de- 
scended 
into 
Hell 


The 
third 
day 


He 

rose 
again 


from 
the 
dead 


He as- 
cended 

into 
Heaven 


Sit- 
teth 
at the 
right 
hand 


of 
God 


the 
Father 


AI- 
migh- 
ty 








































and 

on the 

third 

day 


rose 
again 


from 
the 
dead 


as- 
cended 

into 
heaven 


and 
sitteth 
on the 
right 
hand 




of the 
Father 




HE DE- 
SCEND- 
ED to 
HELL 


THE 

THIRD 

DAY 


HB 
ROSE 
AGAIN 


FROM 
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DEAD 


HE AS- 
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to 

HEAVEN 
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AT 
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RIGHT 
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» 




>» 
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Art. 7. 




I believe 
9- 



In the 
Holy 
Ghost 



The 
Holy 
Church 



Ca- 

tholic 



The 
Cominu' 
nion of 

Saints 



The 
Forgive- 
ness of 



The Re- 
surrec- 
tion of 

the body 



The Life 

ever- 
lasting 



THE 
HOLY 
GHOST 



through 

THE 

HOLY 

CHURCH 



THE 
FORGIVE- 
NESS OF 

SINS 



THE 
LIFE 
EVER- 
LASTING 



From thence 

He shall come 

to judge the 

quick and 

the dead 



and in 

the 

Holy 

Ghost 



the 

Holy 

Church 



the for- 
giveness 
of sins 



the Re- 
surrec- 
tion of 

the body 



the life 
ever- 
lasting 



FROM 

THENCE HE 

SHALL COME 

TO JUDGE 

THE QUICK 

AND THE 

PEAD 



and 
on the 

Holy 
Ghost 



the 

Holy 

Church 



the for- 
giveness 
of sins 



THE RE- 
SURREC- 
TION OF 
this 
BODY 



The re- 
surrec- 
tion of 

THE 

body 



in the 
Holy 
Ghost 



the life 
ever- 
lasting 



CA- 
THO- 
LIC 



The re- 
surrec- 
tion of 
thisbody 



THE 
COMMU- 
NION OF 
SAINTS 



The re- 
surrec- 
tion of 
the body 
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III. In examining the histoij of the Quicungue Vult we have 
neither the guidance of Synodical authority, as in the case of 
the Nicene Creed, nor can we trace a gradual growth, as is 
possible with the Apostolical Creed. When the * Quicunque * 
first appears as a document of authority it is cited as if in its 
completeness, and coupled with the nameof Athanasius, by which 
it has been mostly called. Now from the way in which Atha- 
nasius was actively mixed up in the proceedings of the Nicene 
Council it is not improbable that he put forth a Creed, and one 
of the Greek Fathers may be considered as stating this for a fact, 
but it is by no means certain that the * Quicunque * is his work. 
Indeed, as he wrote in Greek, it is most likely that any Sjnnbol 
which he put forth would be in that language. But an exami- 
nation of the Greek versions of this Creed makes it clear that 
the original language was Latin and not Greek. 

Those who have accepted the * Quicunque ' as the work of 
Athanasius have generally fixed on the time when he was at Rome 
as the date of its composition. Marcellus under like circumstances 
put forth a Creed, was not Athanasius likely to prove his orthodoxy 
in the same manner ? But then is it not probable that there would 
have been a Greek copy of what Athanasius wrote? Now the Greek 
versions which have come down to us are clearly none of his. 

In the early part of last century the history of the * Quicun- 
que* was carefully investigated by Dr Waterland. He com- 
menced by examining the opinions of many learned modem 
writers on the subject, and found among them only five, out 
of thirty-two, who thought the Creed to have been the work 
of Athanasius, and not one of these five authorities is counted by 
Waterland as a writer of any considerable importance. 

He then examined ancient testimonies to the existence of the 
Creed, and included in his list evidence covering the time be- 
tween A.D. 670 and A.D. 1439. But a document under the 
name of the Creed of St Athanasius was mentioned, when the 
monks of Mount Olivet in A.D. 809 adduced a quotation from this 
source in favour of their doctrine of the double Procession, and 
there seems to be no doubt that these men had a portion, if not 
the whole, of the present 'Quicunque.* We therefore need not 
notice any except the earliest of the testimonies cited by Dr 
Waterland. The first which he brings forward is a canon of the 
Council of Autun, A.D. 670, but, as he admits, the evidence for 
it is of a very unsatisfactory character. Then, in a.d. 754, he 
finds a mention of *Athanasius*s Tract upon the Faith of the 
Trinity,* beginning with * Whosoever will be saved,' &c. Also, 
in A.D. 794 he thinks that the 'Quicunque* is alluded to in the 
33rd Canon of the Council of Frankfort where * The Catholic 
faith of the Holy Trinity* is spoken of. And in a.d. 809 he 
points out two other quotations from the ' Quicunque,* in addi- 
tion to that made by the monks of Mount Olivet. 
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The next kind of evidence which Dr Waterland examines is 
that of ancient commentators on the Creed. And he first brings 
forward Venantius Fortunatus, who was bishop of Poitiers about 
A.D. 570, and who certainly wrote a comment on the Apostles* 
Creed; but the proof that a Commentary on the Athanasian 
Creed, which has been ascribed to him, is his composition is not 
at all clear. Next, in the writings of Hincmar, archbishop of 
Rheims A.D. 85a, there are found quotations from the *Quicun- 
que,' though, as will be noticed hereafter, they are but from a 
limited portion of the Creed as we now have it. 

Proceeding to the MS. copies of the Creed, Dr Waterland had 
to trust for his information about the first of these to the report 
of Archbishop Usher, who had seen the volume containing it, 
and judged it to be about the date of Pope Gregory the Great 
(A.D. 600). This MS. was lost in Waterland's time, but has 
since been discovered, and is the now famous Utrecht Psalter. 

Next comes a MS. which was at Treves, and for which 
Waterland claims a date of about A.D. 660; but it should be 
remarked that all which this contained was the latter part of the* 
*Quincunque* which relates to the Incarnation of Christ and 
b^jins at verse 29 according to the division in our Prayer-books. 
He mentions then other five MSS. or parts of MSS. ranging, 
according to him, between A.D. 700 and 850, and gives after 
that an account of some others which we need not notice. 

After examining all this evidence carefiilly, he comes to the 
conclusion that the author of the Creed was Hilary, bishop of 
Aries, who died A. D. 449. But he gives this decision in no very 
confident terms, only saying, * I persuade myself that none that 
have hitherto been named as authors of the Creed have any fairer 
or so fair a claim to it as the man I have mentioned.' 

Since the time of Dr Waterland much more information on this 
subject has been brought to light, which mak«s it needless to dwell 
on what he said about the opinions of learned modem writers; 
while among his ancient testimonies the supposed Canon of Autun 
cannot be relied on as an authority. Besides this, the notice, 
supposed to be in a.d, 754, of the * Tract upon the Faith of the 
Trinity' appears only on the report of a writer who died A.D. 
915, so that there is no certainty at all about the earlier date; 
while the title seems to refer only to the first half of the Atha- 
nasian Creed, which is the part that treats of the Trinity. 
Again, the words quoted from the Council of Frankfort can only 
be taken to refer to that earlier portion of the 'Quicunque;' while 
the quotations brought forward in A.D. 809 begin with verse ai, 
*The Father is made of none,' and end at verse 28, *must thus 
think of the Trinity.' Thus, it will be seen that all which can 
with certainty be said to be alluded to before a. d. 809 is the first 
portion of our present Creed. 

Similarly, the quotations made in the works of Hincmar of 
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Rheims are all from verses 3 — 6*and 22—27 of the Creed as we 
now have it. Thus, down to A.D. 852, the earlier part of our 
present *Quicunque' is all of which we have any trace as a 
document known and quoted. 

The discovery of the Utrecht Psalter has led to much discus- 
sion, and the book has been examined by many experts. The 
conclusion which from its evidence seems to be most generally 
accepted is, that the earliest possible time at which it could have 
been produced with its present contents is, in round numbers, 
A.D. 800, but more probably somewhat later. 

The Treves MS., to which allusion has been made above, is 
valuable, because it gives, as if it were a perfect document in 
itself, that part of the * Quicunque* which, beginning at verse 29, 
treats of the Incarnation of our Blessed Lord. We have thus 
come upon two facts: (i) that the later portion of the Creed was 
at one time looked upon as a distinct work, and (2) that quota- 
tions made from what was sometimes called * Athanasius's Tract 
upon the Faith of the Trinity' did, in no case which we know, 
go beyond verse 28 of our Creed. It would seem then that 
formerly the Confession, which we now have, must have been in 
two parts. In the other MSS. which Dr Waterland examined 
there is nothing which Ls opposed to such an opinion. And it 
receives great confirmation from the fact that two documents are 
known in which some portions of the first half of the ' Quicunque* 
appear as independent compositions. 

The first ot these is from a MS. at Vienna, where verses i — 6 
and 25, 26, 28 are given as a complete document, with the title 
* Of the Catholic Faith.' The other is a Confession of Denebert, 
bishop of the Wiccii ( Worcester) A.D. 798, in which we have again 
verses I — 6, 21 — 23, and 25 — 27, put together as a complete decla- 
ration of faith in the Trinity. The late Bishop Thirlwall observed 
that the verses of the * Quicunque' from 7 to 19 are mere ampli- 
fications of what has gone before. So that we can almost see 
the process by which the first half of the composition was built 
up. The language is old enough ; much of it may be found in 
St Augustine a.d. 400; but in its present combination it was not 
very early known, not before the close of the eighth century, and 
when we meet with a definite title of the first portion it is always 
called, *The faith of the Holy Trinity,' or some similar name, and 
has nothing to indicate that it contained the latter portion con- 
cerning our Lord's Incarnation. 

We can also see that at the end of the eighth century it was 
unknown to the two persons who were in Western Christendom 
the most conversant with all movements of the time, literary or 
ecclesiastic, Charles the Great and his favourite churchman, 
Paulinus, bp. of Aquileia. These two were the ruling spirits at 
the Council of Frankfort, and the bishop issued there what he 
called *a Confession of the Catholic and Apostolic Church.* 
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This exposition is in some points very like the *Quicunque,* 
though less precise in its language, and makes us quite certain 
as we read it that Paulinus would have welcomed our Athanasian 
Creed for his purpose had he known of it. But there is not the 
slightest mention of Athanasius in the whole proceedings of the 
council. The emperor wrote at the same time and on the same 
subject, and closes his Confession with the words, *This is the 
CaUiolic Faith, and therefore ours ;* but though there is much 
likeness in what he writes to the substance of the present Creed, 
we can see at once that Charles did not know of its existence, or 
he would gladly have employed its language rather than his own 
words. 

And two years later, at the Council of Friuli, A.D. 796, we 
have a definite acknowledgment of the need for some such Con- 
fession. Paulinus was the president, and he declares that there is 
a necessity for some exposition of the matters given in brief in 
the shorter Creed. And he proceeds to give such an exposition, at 
considerable length, and using language which is very similar to 
our present Creed, because it was current in detached passages 
long before, but shewing in almost «very clause that the precise 
form of the *Quicunque was unknown to him. 

Once more, in a.d. 813, a council was assembled at Aries by 
order of Charles the Great, and there the same subjects of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation were discussed, and again in the first 
canon of the Council we have a Confession which seems to shew 
that men were aiming at something like our Creed, but had not 
yet found it. The *Quicunque' would have been a great help to 
the composers of this first canon, and would almast certainly 
have taken its place had it been known to the bishops gathered 
at Aries. 

But we do find our Creed with very few various readings in a 
Prayer-Book of Charles the Bald written about A.D. 870, by 
which time the form had become so far known as to be included 
in the service-books. The date at which it became so known 
must therefore be placed between A.D. 813 and a.d. 870. 

The following points seem the most assured in the history of 
the * Quicunque * : — 

(i) We find no trustworthy document of the nature of a 
Confession called by the name of Athanasius before a.d. 809. 

(2) Before that date two separate compositions existed which 
form the basis of our present * Quicunque. 

(3) That for a long time all quotations were made from a 
portion, and that very limited, of the first half of our Creed. 

(4) That the whole * Quicunque ' as one document was not 
known, down to a.d. 813, among those who were most likely to 
have known of it had it been in existence. 

(5) That it is found nearly as we use it in A.D. 870, but the 
MSS. shew that the text was not at first precisely settled. 
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From all this we may with most safety conclude that, though 
the greater part of the language of our Creed is very ancient, it 
was not brought together till the beginning of the ninth century ; 
and that it gained general acceptance in the West about the 
middle of that centuiy, where it supplied a want much felt in the 
controversies of the time. 

Of the reception and use of the *Quicunque' in the services 
of the Church there is not much to be said except in reference to 
the Church of England. We find a German translation of it 
A.D. 870, and that was probably about the time when it began 
to be well known in both Gaul, Germany and Northern Italy. 
We find mention made of it, as to be learnt by heart by the 
clergy ^ in a letter of Ratherius, bp. of Verona A.D. 928; and as 
Alcuin was the means of much communication between England 
and the court of Charles the Great, we may conclude that the 
Creed would find its way to our own country almost as soon as 
into Germany, and the same may be said of Spain, with which 
the intercourse firom Germany and Gaul was at that time very 
great. In Rome the *Quicunque' does not seem to have been 
r^arded as one of the Creeds before the days of Pope Innocent 
III. (A.D. 1 158 — 1 2 16), and its acceptance in the Greek Church 
was probably somewhat later. 

But it should be remembered that its reception at first was 
only as an exposition of the lesser Creed and for the use of the 
Clergy ; and the language of Ratherius, above alluded to, speaks 
of it as a 'discourse' or 'sermon' on the faith, to be used as a 
help in teaching, but not as a profession for the whole congrega- 
tion. Later on, many writers speak of it as *a Psalm,* an ex- 
pression quite warranted by its form, and which places it in the 
same list with such compositions as the *Te Deum,* which is 
likewise a Creed in the form of a Psalm. 

But in the Church of England we find from Bishop Hilsey*s 
Primer (a.d. 1539) ^^^ ^^ 'Quicunque' was daily read in 
church. The first step to its introduction had been that it should 
be read every Lord's Day oi prime. The steps by which its daily use 
was reached cannot be traced. But in the First Prayer-Book of 
Edward VI. (a.d. 1549) this use was reduced to six times in the 
year, viz. at Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension-day, Pente- 
cost and Trinity Sunday. In A.D. 1552 seven more dajrs were 
appointed for its use, and in that form the rubric of our Prayer- 
Book now stands. It ought to be mentioned also that till 
A.D. 1662, the name of * Athanasius* was not mentioned in the 
rubric. 
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ON THE COLLECTS. 

By Rev. Canon BRIGHT, D.D. 

What is a Collect? Speaking generally, it is a compara- 
tively short prayer, more or less condensed in form, and aiming 
at a single point, or at two points closely connected with each 
other. Thus, the terser it is, and the more concentrated in 
purpose, — ^themore it is characterised by "unity of sentiment," — 
the truer it will be to the type of its class: in as far as it is 
(Hfiuse, it deviates from that standard. It is constructed on a 
plan including three necessary parts, (i) The invocation, ad- 
dressed in by far the majority of cases to God the Father; there 
being in our Prayer-Book only three collects addressed to Our 
Lord, and one to the whole Trinity. This invocation often con- 
tains a reference to some Divine attribute, some manifestation of 
Divine mercy, some revelation of the Divine mind and will, or 
some fact in the economy of Divine grace ; as if to remind us 
that a God who is really prayed to must be a God who is prac- 
tically knowable and known. (2) The central element is the 
petition, which may occupy one or more clauses, and is often 
followed by a clause dwelling on the good that is expected from 
its success. (3) Lastly, a conclusion, ordinarily consisting of an 
act of faith in the mediation of Christ, but often followed by a 
recognition of His Divine union with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit. In two of the Collects addressed to Him, such a recognition 
supersedes the act of faith ; but in the third (St Stephen's Day) 
a peculiar arrangement appears, and in some of the collects ad- 
dressed to the Father the recognition is found alone (I. III. for 
Grood Friday, Ascension Day, Sunday after Ascension). 

We have next to ask, What is the derivation of the word? 
Various answers have been given ; but we shall best get at the 
truth by observing that ** collect," as we know the term, is the 
old Church-Latin * * collecta " with its final letter cut off. What is 
"coUecta"? An assembly of Christians for Divine worship, or 
the service itself performed at such an assembly. Thus it became 
natural to connect the word with prayers appointed for the occa- 
sion : and so in the Sacramentary, as it is called, of the great Pope 
Gregory, who sent Augustine and his companions to England, we 
see a rubric for the feast of the Purification, " Prayer at the 
Collecta at St Adrian." Then comes a brief prayer asking for 
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grace to enter into the full meaning of the solemnity. Then, 
"Mass at St Mary Major," with our present Purification *• col- 
lect." This means that the people met at St Adrian's, and when 
they were thus ** collected tc^ether, a prayer was said, after 
which they went in procession to St Mary Major, which was 
the church appointed, in the language of that time, for the 
"station" of the day, i.e. where the Mass was celebrated. In 
two other passages of this Sacramentary, the first rubric drops 
«* Prayer at," and reads, "CoUecta at St — " or **St — ;" 
in each case, a prayer follows, and after it the first prayer of the 
Mass, celebrated at a different church. Ere long, the custom 
of saying a prayer "at the collecta" before proceeding to the 
station-church, appears to have died out, and it became usual 
to transfer the name "collecta" to the first prayer of the Mass 
itself, preceding the Epistle, as in the "Second Roman Order," 
which is post-Gr^;orian, "Then follows the first prayer, which 
they call collecta. Thus the term passed into the mediaeval 
missals of England, where the characteristic prayer of the day's 
Mass, with other accompanying prayers, was called "collecta;** 
and hence comes our "Collect, applied most properly to "the 
Collect for the day.** 

It is remarkable, however, that in the ancient Galilean 
service-books, which are older than the Gregorian, another form 
of the Latin word, — "coUectio,** — is used not only for the first 
or second prayer of the Liturgy, but in a more extended sense. 
We find indeed at the beginning of some of these services 
"Collectio,** "also a CoUectio,*' "also a CoUeetio,** (repeated) but, 
noreover, "CoUectio at the (kiss of) peace,** " CoUectio after the 
>anctus," "CoUectio before " and " after the Lord's Prayer,'* " Col- 
ectio after Communion." Elsewhere, too, these Masses exhibit 
. series of exhortations to prayer for a psuticular object, called 
* prefaces," and of prayers relating to that object, caUed "col- 
ectiones." Thus in the "Gothic" or South Galilean Missal, 
;here are set down for Easter Even "twelve prefaces** with as 
many " coUectiones, " resembUng those which are provided in two 
Roman Sacramentaries for Good Friday, where the prayers are 
called "orationes," one of them being our own second collect for 
that day. This GalHcan use of "coUectio" is iUustrated by the 
language of Cassian, an ancient Galilean writer of the fifth 
century, who says that the monks of his time, when assembled 
for prayer, were wont to kneel for a while in silent devotion, 
and then to stand whUe the officiant "collected the prayer," i.e. 
put into words, in the name of aU, what each individually had had 
in mind {Institutes^ 11. 7). And thus there grew up on the Con- 
tinent an explanation of "collect" which suited the history of 
"coUectio," rather than of "collecta,** but which seemed to fit 
in weU with the general character of the prayers in question, as 
compendious expressions of some felt religious need. Yet the 
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truer account of the matter, for us in England, is that which the 
Sacramentaries suggest, and which was substantially adopted by 
a mediseval writer cited in Maskell's Monumcnta Ritualia (iii. 
39, ed. a) "before this prayer ye ...gather you in onehead (unity) 
to pray in the person of holy Church." We may disregard, as 
merely imaginative, another etymolc^ which has found favour in 
some quarters, — that the Collect for the day was so called as con- 
centrating the teaching of the Epistle or Gospel. 

The word is used somewhat broadly in the Prayer-Book. 
Beside the Collects for the day, the unvarjring second and third 
Collects of the daily Offices which are attached to them, the 
"Collect for purity,^' the six prayers printed at the end of the 
Communion Office, the Communion Collect for the sick, and the 
Collects substituted in the Ordinal for those of the day, it is ap- 
plied also to the ** Prayer for all Conditions of men, " to the prayer 
for the Sovereign preceding the Collect for the day in the Commu- 
nion, to the prayer following the Lord's Prayer in Confirmation, 
to that which follows the Absolution in Visitation of the Sick, to 
the last prayer in the Burial Office (originally, indeed, designed 
for use at a Burial Communion), to the last prayers in the Ordi- 
nal, and to two thanksgivings for use at sea; and also, implicitly, 
to the prayers in the Litany, "O God, merciful Father,** **We 
humbly beseech Thee" (rubric before the "six prayers'*), and to 
four prayers in Public Baptism (rubric before Private Baptism). 
Evidently .some of these so-called Collects do not really belong 
to the class ; and they were only called so at the last revision of 
the Prayer-Book, when the sense of what a Collect should be 
had become far less distinct than in the time of Cranmer, and 
even learned ecclesiastical scholars like Cosin had ceased to 
appreciate the conciseness of the old models. At the same time, 
some prayers which are essentially Collects, such as " O God, 
whose nature,*' and the prayer following the versicles in the 
Comminaticm, are not so named in the rubrics. 

Our third question must be, What are the soiurces from which 
we derive our Collects? restricting the term, as far as possible, to 
prayers which can properly be thus described. The great majority 
of them are substantially prior to the Reformation ; and of these 
all but the Churching Collect, taken from the mediaeval Manual 
of Salisbury, and a very few others to be presently mentioned, 
have come down to us, in basis or in entirety, from one or 
another of the three ancient Sacramentaries of Rome. Some 
appear for the first time in the Gregorian Sacramentary; others 
can be traced beyond it to that which is called after Pope 
Gelasius, who preceded Gregory by about a century ; a few can 
show a still higher ancestry, having a place in the fragmentary 
Sacramentary called the "Leonine,** after Pope Leo the Great, 
who lived about half a century before Gelasius died, and who 
at any rate may reasonably be credited with a good deal of its 
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authorship. Let us begin at this fountain-head, and follow the 
stream downwards : 

1. Five entire Collects are thus ** Leonine," those for Sun- 
day III. after Easter, and V. IX. XIII. XIV. after Trinity ; 
with the first forms of those for X. and XII. It is interesting 
to observe that the first of these Collects has some verbal resem- 
blance to passages in St Leo's 53d and 66th sermons. 

2. The Gelasian Sacramentary hands on these Leonine 
Collects, and contributes the following : the second Morning Col- 
lect, a few words of the third Morning Collect, the second and 
third Evening Collects, the Collect, as we may well call it, **for 
Clergy and People," those for Sunday IV. in Advent, Innocents' 
Day, Palm Sunday, II. for Good Friday, the first half of that for 
Easter-Day, those for Simdays IV. V. after Easter, and Sundays 
I. II. VI. VII. VIII. XI. XV. XVI. XVIII. XIX. XX. XXI. 
after Trinity, with portions of X. and XII., the Collect *' Assist 
us merciMly," and **OLord, we beseech Thee" in the Com- 
mination. 

3. We pass on to the times of Pope Gr^ory, and find him, 
as his biographer tells us, busied in revising and abridging the 
Gelasian collection. He retains, however, the Collects men- 
tioned, and adds those for St Stephen, St John the Evftngdist, 
the Epiphany, Sundays I. II. III. IV. V. after Epiphany, 
Septuagesima, Sexagesima, Sundays II. III. IV. V. in Lent, 
I. for Good Friday, the other half of the Easter-Day Collect, those 
for Ascension and Whitsunday, Sundays III. IV. XVII. XXII. 
XXIII. XXIV. XXV. after Trinity, Purification, Annunciation, 
St Michael, ** O God, whose nature," and • ' Prevent us," with parts 
of " We humbly beseech Thee, " and of that for St Paul's festivaL 
Muratori, whose edition is the best, exhibits the Trinity Sunday 
Collect, and the ** Collect for purity," as it is commonly called, in 
a sort of appendix to the Sacramentary, and does not give any 
place to the third Morning Collect, that for St Bartholomew, and 
** O Almighty Lord," which had appeared in Menard's text. 

4. When the First Book of Common Prayer was compiled 
by Cranmer and others under Edward VI., a number of new 
Collects were inserted into it, together with renderings of many 
old ones, of which more presently. The Collects thus dating 
from 1549 are I. II. Advent, Christmas-Day, Circumcision, 
Quinquagesima, Ash- Wednesday, I. Lent, III. Good Friday 
(intended as a substitute for three old intercessory Collects, and 
containing a few words suggested by one of them), I. II. Easter, 
St Thomas, the first draft of that for SS. Philip and James, 
those for St Matthias, St Mark, St Barnabas, St John Baptist, 
St Peter, St James, St Matthew, St Luke, SS. Simon and Jude, 
All Saints, with part of those for St Paul and St Bartholomew. 
The great majority of the ancient Collects for those Saints' days 
which the new Prayer-Book retained were set aside, because 
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they referred to the merits or intercession of the Saints : for the 
same reason, when the compilers adopted and enlarged the old 
prayer, "We humbly beseech Thee" (which appears in the Gre- 
gorian book as a Collect for the feast of SS. Cyprian and 
Cornelius), " by the intercession of Thy Saints'* was changed 
into ** for the glory of Thy Name ;" and ** by the protection of the 
teacher of the Gentiles, in the Sexagesima Collect, into " by 
Thy power." To this Prayer-Book we also trace the third, fifth, 
and sixth of the Collects at the end of the Communion Office, 

I. and II. in Advent, the Communion Collect for the Sick, and 
some other prayers which are Collects merely in name. 

5. The revision of this Prayer-Book in 1552 struck out 
three Collects which the First Book had prescribed for Christmas- 
Day at the ** first Communion," for Easter-Day at Matins, and 
for St Mary Magdalene's Day, and substituted for the recently 
composed Collect of St Andrew another which did not refer to 
the legendary account of his. behaviour at martyrdom. 

6. The revision of 1604 added a prayer for the Royal Family, 
which might pass for a Collect. 

7. Finally, the great revision of 166 1, adopted by Convoca- 
tion in December of that year, and sanctioned by Parliament in 
the May of 1662, produced two entirely new Collects, one for 
III. Advent in place of a comparatively inexpressive prayer, and 
one for VI. Epiphany, which previously had no special Collect. 
Both of these prayers, although far from being concise, are 
collect-like in structure, and have a melody and a dignity of 
their own. They stand towards the older specimens of their 
class somewhat as King's College Chapel towards the choir of 
Salisbury. The Collect for Easter Even was also inserted at 
this time, but is a development of, and a great improvement on, 
the Collect provided for that day in the Scottish Frayer-Book of 
1636. (Holy Saturday had had no proper Collect in the earlier 
Prayer-Books.) The Gr^orian Collect for St Stephen, ori- 
ginally addressed to the Father, was retained in 1549 as a 
prayer to the Son, and was greatly expanded in 1661, a clause 
as to ** by faith beholding the glory, "&c. being added, and perse- 
cution for the truth being referred to as among the ordinary con- 
ditions of Christian life. 

"We have now to consider the alterations made at various re- 
visions, in the ancient Collects which were substantially retained. 
A few of them are literally reproduced in English, as 

II. Epiphany, XIV. XVII. XXI. XXIII. Trinity, Annunciation, 
and the one in the Commination. Several others are rendered 
all but word for word. But in most cases there is^ at least, some 
verbal amplification : and it must be remembered that not only 
is the Latin idiom largely different from the English, but the 
compact closeness and the antithetical balance which in the 
originals bring out the peculiar powers of Latin speech are much 
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less congenial to our tongue. Thus the compilers of the First 
Prayer- Book, and the revisers of 1661, dealt very freely with 
their materials, often paraphrasing, often rearranging, — smoothing 
down what English worshippers would probably think abrupt, 
elucidating by a word or two what they might not easily under- 
stand, and expanding by judicious and delicate touches what 
might seem too curt to be impressive. They were right, no 
doubt, in their main principle as to the difference between even 
good construing and translating, in the large sense, for such a 
purpose as they had in hand. But it can hardly be denied that 
in some instances they carried a sound method to excess, allowed 
too little for the intelligence of congregations, and admitted 
surplusage where nervous brevity would have been force. How- 
ever, in many cases there has been a clear gain in the increase of 
"linked sweetness long drawn out," and in provision made for 
the unimaginative English temperament. Some instances may 
show where tliey succeeded, and wliere, comparatively, they 
failed. 

The second Morning Collect would literally read, "whom to 
know is to live, whom to serve is to reign." This was para- 
phrased, perhaps with a reference to the sacred words of John 
xvii. 3, viii. 36. *' In knowledge of whom standeth our eternal 
life" is clearly equivalent to "whom truly to know is everlasting 
life " in the Collect of SS. Philip and James. The phrase "lofti- 
ness," in the Epiphany Collect, was altered into "glorious God- 
head;" and "mortify," in the Innocents' Collect, was elucidated 
by " and kill." The single word "enlighten," in that for St John 
the Evangelist, was beautifully represented by "cast Thy bright 
beams of light," &c. • * Whose is the whole of what is best " (VII. 
Trinity) grew into "who art the author and giver of all good 
things." "Without stumbling" (XIII. Trinity) gave place to 
unmetaphoric words deprecating "final failure." In two Col- 
lects "Thy household'^ was explained to mean the Church 
(V. Epiphany, XXII. Trinity), although no such explanation 
was deemed necessary in I. Good Friday, while in V. Lent 
"people" was substituted for "family." The order of clauses 
was inverted in II. XIX. Trinity, in order to prevent the awk- 
wardness, as it would seem to an English ear, of beginning the 
second half of a Collect with "because." In III. Easter, for 
"who are distinguished by the Christian profession," we read, 
"that are admitted into the fellowship of Christ's religion. " The 
idea of defence. III. in Lent, was illustrated by "against all our 
enemies;" and "deliverance," in the Septuagesima Collect, was 
attributed to God's "goodness." The antithesis in V. Lent, 
"that by Thy bounty they may be governed in body, and by Thy 
keeping be preserved in soul," was probably thought too artificial. 
In II. Good Friday, for "all the orders," which had previously 
been elucidated by an enumeration of them in the prefatory 
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bidding of prayer, we have **all estates of men in Thy holy 
Church.** The eight words of the petition in the Easter-day 
Collect were rendered by thirty-three in English, — not without 
some dilution of strength; praeveniendo being amplified into 
"by Thy special grace preventing us.** The translators of 
this Collect, of XVII. Trinity, and of "Prevent us,'* did 
not foresee that **prevent** would come to mean "hinder." 
Adjectives were abundantly inserted, partly for the sake of 
rhythm, partly with a viev^ to emphasis, and thus we find, 
repeatedly, "great, holy, mighty, mercifdl, evil,** where the 
Latin has none of them : and the title "Almighty** was in several 
instances prefixed to the name of God. That rondness for syn- 
onymous or duplicate words, which is remarkably exhibited in 
the daily Exhortation, led the compilers to render single Latin 
words by such couples as •* peace and concord,** "rest and 
quietness,** "perils and dangers,** "tied and bound,** "grace 
and power,** "help and goodness,** "pure and clean,** "increase 
and multiply,** "ordained and constituted,'* "succour and de- 
fend.** So in IV. Easter the changes of this world must be 
called "sundry and manifold,** and "fixed** becomes "surely 
fixed;** as in I. Good Friday "look upon" becomes "graciously 
behold;** and "in all things** is added to "a right judgment** as 
Whitsunday ; and in Midlent the single Latin word which ex- 
pressed the appropriate idea of a breathing time or refreshment 
IS represented by "may mercifiiUy be relieved.** It is not clear 
why " right** was changed into "good** in the second Evening 
CoUect and V. Easter; the same word {recta) was translated 
"rightful** in IX. Trinity. A literal rendering of one Grego- 
rian Collect (II. Lent) will further illustrate this sort of expan- 
sion as the Prayer- Book version exhibits it : 

"O God, who seest that we are bereft of all strength, guard 
us inwardly and outwardly ; that we may be fortified in body 
against all adversities, and cleansed in mind from evil thoughts ; 
through our Lord.** 

It must be owned that in one or two cases there has been 
contraction rather than expansion : e,g, in VI. Trinity the text 
had " affection of love.*' 

So much as to mere superficial changes. Let us pass on to 
others which more or less touch the substance of the original. 

To begin with, there are a few real mistakes, such as the 
rendering in V. Epiphany and XXII. Trinity "keep... in conti- 
nual godliness,** "keep... continually in Thy true religion,** where 
it should be "preserve with continual loving-kindness," pieias 
having here the sense of fatherly affection or "pity,** whereas in 
XXIII. Trinity it represents the filial attitude towards God, 
which is "piety,** and "godliness** is there a true equivalent, — 
although the use of "devout '* as a synonym in the next clause 
misses the point of "attend to the pious prayers,** &c. In 
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VII. Trinity instead of ** nourisH us with all goodness," &c. it 
should be, ** nourish or foster what is good in us, and by Thy 
loving care preserve it when thus fostered." In XXV. Trinity, 
as Dean Goulbum has remarked, not only are the comparatives 
"more readily" and "greater" effaced, but the petition is mis- 
translated ; it should be " that they, more readily following after 
(seeking to secure) the efifect of the Divine working (upon the 
soul), may obtain fuller assistance (or grants of mercy) from Thy 
loving-kindness." Some other changes are imfortunate: per- 
haps that of "temporal goods" into "things temporal," &c. 
in IV. Trinity may have been intended to associate the Collect 
with 2 Cor. iv." i8; but one does not see why "above all things" 
was in 1549 1^^ o^^ of VI. Trinity, nor why it was replaced at 
the sacrifice of "in all things" in 1661 — the original having 
both phrases. The earlier or Gelasian form of IV. Advent had 
been a prayer to the Father : Gregory changed it into a prayer 
to the Son, after inserting "and come," with a clear reference to 
Advent: our Reformers kept **and come," yet made the prayer 
again address the Father. Similarly, when they took an Ascen- 
sion antiphon which Venerable Bede had repeated in the last 
hours of his life, and turned it into a Collect for the Sunday after 
Ascension, they forgot that in the original the **King of glory" 
therein addressed was He who " ascended in triumph above the 
heavens." In the Epiphany Collect a beautiful antithesis has 
been lost, "that we who have now known Thee by faith may be 
led on even to behold the sight of Thy loftiness" or " majesty," 
alluding to 2 Cor. v. 7. " Fruition," or enjoyment, introduces a 
sublime idea, but not that of the "beatific vision" which will 
supersede faith. The Innocents* Collect has gained a reference 
to Ps. viii. 2, but lost (since 1661) the antithesis **not by speak- 
ing but by dying," and another of more value, "that as our 
tongues utter Thy faith, our lives may also confess it in 
conduct." Another change then made is matter of more serious 
regret. The Trinity Sunday Collect used to ask "that by 
stedfastness in this faith we may be defetided against all ad- 
versities;" and mediaeval versions, and that of 1549, were to 
the same purport. The idea was a profound and truly Chris- 
tian one : a firm hold on the true faith is a real support under 
trouble. The revisers of 166 1, apparently, did not see what was 
meant, and broke up the clause into two co-ordinate ones, un- 
questionably to the detriment of the prayer. One does not see, 
too, why they altered the words of IV. Easter, " who dost make 
the minds of all faithful men to be of one will," into "who alone 
canst order the unruly wills and affections of sinful men." In 
IV. Epiphany they struck out the old petition, "that those 
things which we suffer for sin by Thy help we may... overcome," 
and substituted a more general one, perhaps as thinking it more 
suitable to the commencement; and again in IV. Lent "we who 
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...are worthily punished" was softened into "worthily deserve to 
be punished." This was probably an improvement. So assuredly 
was the splendid expansion of the last clause of the Collect for 
St John's Day, "may attain to Thy everlasting gifts,*' into 
"may so walk in the light of Thy truth, that it may at length 
attain to the light of everlasting life" (see above, on a previous 
improvement of this Collect). It is also a gain that since 1549 
the Palm Sunday Collect has made mention of God's " tender love 
towards mankind," which St Paul calls His "philanthropy" 
(Titus iii. 4) ; that the idea of a moral or spiritual ascent has 
received fuller expression in the Ascension Collect, which had 
nm, "we also may in mind dwell in heavenly places;" that 

XII. Trinity has come closer to the Leonine, "who givest 
more than we ask or deserve," and appeals to God as "more 
ready to hear than we to pray;" and that the Collect "Assist 
us," originally a prayer for persons about to take a journey, has 
been made applicable to all the requirements of "the way 
towards everlasting salvation." In II. Trinity a second mention 
of godly fear, and a request for protection, are improvements of 
1601, when also III. Trinity was made to end, ** and comforted 
in all dangers and adversities." The opening of VIII. Trinity 
up to 1 66 1 was bald and obscure, "God, whose providence is 
never deceived." In IX. Trinity the reading had been "that we 
which cannot be without Thee ;" and here, perhaps, the change 
has rather weakened the clause. In XI. Trinity, on the other 
hand, the present reading is far better than "that we, running 
to Thy promises, may be made partakers," &c. Similarly, in 

XIII. Trinity the reading once was, according to the Latin text, 
"that vv^e may so run to Thy heavenly promises, that we fail not 
finally to attain the same." These Collects now enforce the 
truth, that faithful obedience is a condition of such attainment. 
In XV. Trinity, "from things hurtful" had somehow been 
dropped in 1549, and was replaced in 166 1. In XVIII. Trinity 
** the infections of the devil " was then changed into a phrase 
more perspicuous and more comprehensive ; in the same Collect 
"heart" had already been inserted, in allusion to Matt v. 8. 
In XIX. Trinity "Thy Holy Spirit" was substituted in 1661 for 
"the working of Thy compassion." Previously, the Collect for 
SS. Philip and James contained a somewhat cold and common- 
place reference to "St Philip and other the Apostles," following 
on "the way, the truth, and the life," and preceding the appeal 
to Christ's mediation. The Collect for St Paul's Day was also 
enriched in 166 1. 

It may here be observed that the revisers of 1661 took care 
not only to amend some faulty rhythms, and some tautological 
phrases or inexact constructions, which they found in the Collects 
of the existing Prayer-Book, but to remove almost entirely the 
obsolete forms. Thus "which," as a personal relative, was super- 
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seded by "who;" — **we be" was changed into "we are" (IV. 
Advent), "in the which" into "in which" (I. Advent), "Ma- 
thie" into "Matthias," "that we both follow" into "that we 
may both follow" (Palm Sunday), "it may please Thee" into 
"may it please Thee" (St Luke), "graff," "assoil," "knowledg- 
ing," "inspeakable," into "graft," "absolve," "acknowledg- 
ing," "unspeakable." The vocative form "O" was in several 
instances prefixed to "Lord," and to "God" in all but one, 
where those names were the initial words of the Collect. In 
nine Collects " Jesu" was corrected into "Jesus." "Congrega- 
tion" was altered into "Church" in II. Good Friday, V. 
Trinity, SS. Simon and Jude: "penance" into "repentance" 
(St John Baptist), *»where.as" into "where" (IV. Easter), "love 
that he beUeved" into "love that word which he believed" 
(St Bartholomew). It is curious that "doubtful in Thy Son*s 
Resurrection" was not corrected into "doubtful of" (St 
Thomas). 

Not a few of the ancient Collects which have thus been 
preserved to us are rich in interest, historical or liturgical. 
The daily Collects for peace, and V. Trinity enable us to 
feel what Roman or Italian churchmen felt in the latter half 
of the fifth century, when sieges and barbaric invasions made 
men's hearts fail for fear,— when Rome but narrowly escaped 
the Huns, and did not escape the Vandals, and the Western 
Empire itself passed away before Odoacer, and Odoacer was 
overthrown by Theodoric. The Evening Collect for Peace 
was in the "memorial for peace" according to the "use of 
Sarum," and was very popular in an English form i the version 
given by Maskell enables us to appreciate the beauty of our 
own ; " that in our hearts given to Thy commandments, and 
the dread of enemies put away, our times be peaceable through 
Thy defending." The prayer for Qergy and People, a true 
Collect in form and tone, appears in the Gelasian Sacramentary 
as for the use of a monastic community; "Send forth upon 
these thy servants," &c. and also as the post-communion Collect 
of a Mass for a household, ** upon these Thy servants living 
in this house." The monastic use of it comes out more 
strongly in the Gregorian: "upon Thy servant N, abbot, and 
the congregation committed to him." In the Sarum rite, 
and in old English devotions, it became a prayer for bishops 
and all the congregations committed to them (Maskell, Mon, 
RiU III. p. xxxix. in). In the diocese of York it was a prayer 
for "our archbishop." When it' was inserted into the Litany 
of 1544, the parochial clergy or "curates" were for the first 
time included in its scope. The second Collect for Good 
Friday, as we have already seen, was one of the solemn inter- 
cessory prayers ofifered on that day : three others, for heretics, 
Jews, and Heathens, are represented by the third Collect, which 
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exceeds them all in tender beauty. The old " Leomne " Collect 
for III. Easter may remind us of the ancient custom of baptizing 
converts at Easter. The Collect for purity used to be said 
privately by English priests vesting lor Mass. The Collect 
'* Assist us," as has been said, belonged to a service performed 
on behalf of persons about to travel abroad, in times when 
such an undertaking was full of serious risk. ** Prevent us" 
was written for use on an Ember Saturday, and therefore had 
reference to Ordination. (Muratori, Lit, Rom, ii. 34.) 

But several of our best Collects, both ancient and modem, 
are yet more valuable as concentrating rich masses of theological 
truth. In this respect they illustrate the affinity between Mief 
and devotion, the bearing of Christian doctrine on the motives 
of Christian conduct. Take that invocation in the Collect 
for Trinity Sunday, which impresses us like a strain of solemn 
music. What is its teaching? That we are to believe in the 
Eternal Three, yet adore Them as the ^* One Ahnighty ;" that 
** the power of the Divine Majesty " can belong only to One 
God. The " Proper Preface " for the day takes these points 
in a different order: **Who art one God,'* yet "three Persons 
in one Substance." The Christmas-Day Collect, a masterpiece 
of the great workmen of 1549, sets forth two distinct and 
momentous truths: (i) that of the Incarnation in both its 
aspects, (a) that the Son of the Virgin is the same Person who 
had pre-existed as ** the Only begotten Son in the bosom of the 
Father," {b) that when He " became flesh," He assumed a true 
human nature; — so that in one short "address" or invocation 
is summarized the teaching both of the Third and the Fourth 
General Councils : (2) the relation between ** regeneration" as 
the basis, and ** renewal" as the superstructure, of Christian 
life; the words, *' being regenerate," &c. i.e, meaning, of course, 
** Since we are in the regenerate condition, and have a right 
to call Thee Father, carry on Thy work of grace by continually 
renewing our spiritual life" (compare the Easter-Even Collect). 
The sequence of ideas in II. Easter is precisely accurate : first 
comes that of Christ's atoning sacrifice, and then, in dependence 
on it, that of His example ; neither of these without the other, 
but each in its own order, the second not put forward as if 
it were first. The efficacy of His death as a ** satisfaction" 
for sin was brought into IV. Advent by the compilers of 1549. 
The Easter-Day Collect and two others have been already 
referred to as based on the doctrine of what is called " prevenient 
grace," ue, that man cannot, as the Semi- Pelagians held, start 
himself, so to speak, in the course of obedience; there must 
be a movement of grace " coming before," stirring up his will, 
and enabling it to respond to the Divine appeal, and act on the 
Divine impulse. The general doctrine of the necessity of grace 
pervades many other Collects, e.g, the third Morning Collect, 
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that for clergy and people, I. IV. Advent, Innocents, I. V. 
Epiphany, Quinquagesima, Ash- Wednesday, I. IL Lent, II. IV. 
V. Easter, Trinity Sunday, I. VI. VII. IX. XI. XIII. XIV. 
XVIII. XXV. Trinity, St Andrew, Annunciation, St Barnabas, 
St Bartholomew, St Matthew, and All Saints, although from 
some of these the word ** grace" is absent, as it was from the 
original of the Easter-Day Collect itself, which must be felt to 
be truly appropriate for a time of rekindled affections and re- 
newed resolutions. The Whitsunday Collect lays stress on 
two gifts of the Holy Spirit, and, very instructively, gives pro- 
minence to that of " a right judgment," of that clear discernment, 
between right and wrong which comes from "perceptions" 
morally "exercised" (Heb. v. 14), and without which spiritual 
"comfort " is unattainable. 

As the Collects abound in doctrine, they are necessarily full 
of Scripture, insomuch that we can hardly be surprised if some 
have imagined them to be, etymologically, "gatherinjgs" from 
the appointed Scripture-readings for each day's service. The 
Collects of 1 66 1 are indeed little else than clusters of texts put 
into a devotional form; and the like may be said of some 
which date from 1549, ^ I- ^^' Advent, Circumcision, Quinqua- 
gesima, I. Easter, SS. Simon and Jude, All Saints. Beside these, 
there are many of the older Collects in which the Biblical 
element does not lie so much on the surface, but impresses itself, 
on examination, as characterising the whole. -Most beautifully 
does the second Evening Collect embody our Lord's gracious 
words in John xiv. 27, and witness to the close relation between 
true peace and devout obedience (James iii. 18). The Epiphany 
Collect has been already noticed : even in its present altered 
form it reminds us of i Cor. xiii. 11, 12. I. Epiphany seems to 
say to us, "If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them." 
II. Good Friday points to i Cor. xii. 12 or Eph. iv. 4. IV. Easter 
not only (like "Assist us") recalls what is said in i Cor. vii. 
31 and James iv. 14 on the transitoriness of things earthly, 
but echoes what Leighton calls "that happy word of David, 
worthy to be twice repeated, *My heart is fixed.*" I. XIX. 
Trinity presuppose such texts as John xv. 5. II. Trinity gathers 
up the Scriptural teaching as to that holy fear which blends with 
love, and is thus distinguished from the fear that "hath tor- 
ment." VI. Trinity refers to i Cor. ii. 9. X. Trinity affirms 
that truth as to the Divine prompting of all true prayers which is 
implied in Zech. xii. 10 and in Rom. viii. 26, 27. XII. Trinity 
must have been written by one who prized the gracious assurance 
in Isaiah Ixv. 24, and responded to St PauFs experience in Eph. 
iii. 20. The possibility of final failure, which St Paul kept before 
his own mind in i Cor. ix. 27, is the evil deprecated in XIII. 
Trinity. ^ XIV. Trinity unites i Cor. xiii. 13 with Luke xvii. 5; 
and by insisting, like IV. Easter, on the necessity of love for 
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God's commands on the part of those who aim at His promised 
blessedness, as if to say, **If you would set your heart on God's 
gifts, you must first set it on His will," it seems to remind us of 
I John V. 3, and withal of the affirmations of Hebrew piety in 
Psal. cxix. 113, 127. XVI. Trinity implies that even members of 
God's Church are in need of a compassion which is "new every 
morning,'* Lam. iii. 23. XVIII. Trinity not only speaks of 
temptation, but borrows from John xvii. 3, combining it ap- 
parently with Matt. V. 8. XX. Trinity recognises the relation 
of our bodies to Christian service according to Rom. xii. i, 
I Cor. vi. 20. In XXI. Trinity the peace and quietness of mind 
that follow on pardon are set forth in harmony with Rom. v. i, 
Heb. X. 19 ff. XXIII. Trinity takes us back to Ps. xlvi. i. 
The combination of worship and helpful service, attributed to 
Angels in the Michaelmas Collect, is implied in Matt, xviii. 10. 
The Collect for purity recalls i Chron. xxviii. 9, Heb. iv. 13, 
and appears to use "perfectly" in the old Scriptural sense, in 
which "perfect" means "single-hearted." Three of the Collects 
refer to the book of Wisdom; Ash Wednesday and III. Good 
Friday to xi. 24, and XI. Trinity to xii. 16. Further illustration 
is unnecessary. 

Lord Macaulay, in a well-known passage, has spoken of the 
ancient Collects in the Prajrer-Book as having "soothed the 
griefs of forty generations of Christians." It would be easy to 
multiply testimonials to their helpfulness. No one, indeed, 
would say that the Collect-t3rpe of prayer could meet all the re- 
quirements of Christian devotion. There are deep needs and 
frequent occasions for which its restraint of expression would 
seem too cold, and its measured orderliness too elaborate; which 
crave a mode of utterance at once more free and more fervid, 
such as is supplied by confession or thanksgiving, litany or 
ejaculatory versicle, or by prolonged prayers which are as out- 
pourings of the full heart. Yet, all this allowed for, the best speci- 
mens of the class are a goodly heritage of Western Christendom, 
which, for its purpose, may be set against the glowing poetry and 
the exuberant adoration with which, in the words of a great 
liturgical writer, the Eastern Church * ' soars" up to God \ Collects, 
very likely, would not suit the Eastern religious mind; but surely 
Leo the Great, or whoever it was that wrote the earliest Collect, did 
for Western piety a thing much greater than he knew. We can 
partly estimate the vast energy which he set in motion by turn- 
ing over the columns of the Sacraraentaries with their immense 
multitude of Collects, by the side of which the stores in our own 
Prayer- Book seem necessarily most scanty. Yet taking those 
stores alone, how profound and far-reaching has been their effect 
on English religion ! A really good and characteristic Collect 
takes hold of the hearer or reader at many points. The careful 
* Freeman, Principles 0/ Divine Service^ i. 274. 
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selection of words, the artistic adjustment of clauses, the melodies 
which haunt the ear and live in the heart, the force which com- 
prehends so much in so little — ^yet more, the chastened sobriety 
of tone, and the tranquil solemnity which is the more pathetic for 
not being efifusive, — these fulfil an important function in what 
may be called the education of the human spirit. They satisfy 
the sense of religious beauty ; they stock the mind with holy 
memories; they witness for the duty of "not being hasty to utter 
anjrthing" in devotion; they warn against dangerous "freedom," 
and check the luxuriance of devout sentiment ; they hint at the 
vastness of Divine truth in comparison with man's attempts to 
speak of it ; they make the soul s conscious approaches to God 
more steadily reverent, and therefore more healthily real. A 
great student of human nature, and a great master of English 
speech, was probably thinking of Collects when he said, **As 
a general rule, forms of prayer should not be written in strong 
and impassioned language, but should be calm, composed, and 
short ^. And a thoughtful poet of our Church has put into 
touching words the desire to carry the Sunday Collect through 
the varied life of the week, 

"That so my steps may turn to practice clear,^ 

And 'scape those ways where feverish fancies bum/' 

and described it as the constant renewal of a "tale of better 
things, — 

Like tune that pleased our childhood's pensive ear," 
which 

" Still as we older grow is doubly dear*." 

For further information on the subject, and for detailed 
comments on the several Collects, the reader is referred to Dean 
Goulbum's excellent work, in two volumes, on The Collects of 
the Day, 

^ Newman's Sermons^ i. 262. 

a Williams, The Cathedral, p. 13 (the Collect for the Day). 
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HOLY COMMUNION. 

By Rev. F. E. WARREN. 

This Service differs from all other Services in the Prayer- 
Book. except the Baptismal Service, in having been ordained by 
Jesus Christ Himself. Its essential words and actions are those 
appointed at its Institution, when our Saviour **took bread and 
"blessed it, "or "gave thanks, and brake it," and gave it to the 
disciples, and said, ** Take, eat, this is My Body which is given 
"for you ; this do in remembrance of Me." "Likewise also He 
"took the cup after supper, and when He had given thanks He 
"gave it to them, sapng, Drink ye all of it, for this is My blood 
" of the New Testament, which is shed for you and for many, for 
"the remission of sins." Such, with unimportant variations, is 
the account given to us by the first three Evangelists (Matt. 
xxvi. 26 — ^28 ; Mark xiv. 22 — 24 ; Luke xxii. 19-T-20). St John 
does not record the institution, but reports a remarkable anti- 
cipatory discourse having reference to its doctrine spoken by 
our Saviour at Capernaum (vl 24 — 65). St Paul also records 
the Institution, at which he was not himself present, but which 
was of such importance that it formed the subject of a special 
revelation to him in later days, for he introduces his account 
with these words : " For I have received of the Lord that which 
"also I delivered unto you," &c. (i Cor. xi. 23). 

We gather from Holy Scripture that this Service was in- 
tended to have two aspects, a sacrificial aspect as the perpetual 
memorial of Christ's death, and a festal aspect as the banquet of 
Christ's Body and Blood, which are our "spiritual food and sus- 
"tenance in that holy Sacrament." 

In its former aspect it has been thought to be foretold by 
the prophet Malachi. "For from the rising of the sun even 
"unto the going down of the same My name shall be great 
"among the Gentiles; and in every place incense shall be offered 
"unto My name, and a pure offering" (L 11). It was ordered 
by our Lord in the words, "This do in remembrance of Me" 
(Luke xxii. 19), and it was further explained by St Paul when he 
said, "For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye 
"do shew the Lord's death till He come" (i Cor. xi. 26). 
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In its latter aspect it seems to be foreshadowed in the Old 
Testament : "Come, eat of My bread, and drink of the wine 
" which I have mingled " (Prov. ix. 5). It was ordered by our Lord 
when He said "Take, eat, this is My Body," "drink ye all of it ;'* 
and further insisted on in the solemn assurance, *' Except ye eat 
**the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His blood, ye have no 
"life in you," "for My flesh is meat indeed, and My blood is 
"drink indeed" (John vi. 53, 55). 

This Service naturally, ranked as the principal service of the 
Christian Church, and became exclusively entitled * The Liturgy.* 
A variety of beautiful prayers and ceremonial gradually clustered 
round it. Five distinct families, or forms of liturgy, existed in 
the Early Church, the West Syrian, the East Syrian, the Alex- 
andrian, the Hispano-GaUican, and the Roman. We must not 
attempt to describe the numerous points of interest in the origin, 
growth, and characteristics of these different Liturgies. The 
prevailing type of Liturgy in Western Europe in primitive times 
was the Hispano-Gallican, but it gradually retired before the 
Roman Liturgy, which was in use in England for many centuries 
before the Reformation, although in a much modified form, inter- 
mingled with Gallican features and peculiarities, which is known 
as the *Sarum Use.' 

The Communion Service in the Prayer-Book is based upon 
and translated from the Sarum Use, with considerable modinca- 
tions and adaptations. The change was undoubtedly a great 
one, but it was quite within the competence of a National Church 
to effect it, and at least an equally great change once took place 
at Rome itself, when the original Liturgy, which must have 
been Greek, and which is probably represented in the * Clemen- 
tine Liturgy* appended to ^^ Apostolic Constitutions ^ was ex- 
changed for the Latin Mass^, 

The chief gains in the change in England have been : 

(fl) The substituiion of the vernacular for a dead language. 

{b) The restoration of Communion in both kinds, the adminis- 
tration of the cup to others than the officiating Priest having been 
forbidden by the Council of Constance in 1415. 

{c) Prominence of the aspect of the Eucharist as a Com- 
munion feast ; an aspect which had nearly died out, solitary 
Masses having become the rule, and communion of the people 
the exception, the very language of the Latin Service having been 
altered to accommodate itself to the change (Maskell, Atu, Lit, 
of the Church of England, 3rd ed., p. 194). 

1 Dr Doyle, Roman Catholic Bishop of Kildare (1819 — 34), speaking of 
the English Church said, " We prize her Liturgy as only less perfect than 
"that from which it has been principally extracted" {Vindication^ p. 30X 
Archbishop Cranmer offered to prove that the first English Prayer-Book was 
the same (J.e. substantially) that had been used in the Church for 1500 
years. Freeman, Principles of Divine Service, 1. 9. 
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(if) The excision of many mediaeval and objectionable ad- 
ditions to the Service, as, for example, the sentences in honour 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary inserted into the Gloria in Excelsis 
(Sarum Missal, Burntisland edit., p. 586), and the fabulous 
sequences for St Roche (/d. p. 902*) and St Armagillus (Id. 
p. 924*). Sometimes the text of Holy Scripture was tampered 
with as in the Epistle for the Festival of St Dionysius {Id. 
P» 930) ; sometimes it was misapplied, as in the Gospel for the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary {/d. 870). 

Without further preface we pass on to the consideration and 
explanation of the Service itself. 

Tt//e. Two out of the many titles borne by this Service at 
various times have been retained here, the first, *The Lord's 
* Supper,* being based on i Cor. xi. 20, the second, *Holy Com- 
'munion,' being drawn from i Cor. x. 16. 

Rubric I. The object of this Rubric may have been partly to 
enable the Curate, that is, the Parish Priest, to know how much 
Bread and Wine he was to prepare, but it was certainly to enable 
him to exercise disciplinary power in the cases indicated in the 
next two Rubrics. 

Rubrics 2, 3. The exclusion from Communion of notorious 
evil-doers, And of persons being in open enmity, is based on 
such passages of Holy Scripture as i Cor. xi. 27. The Ordinary 
to whom the case must be reported is in most cases the Bishop 
of the Diocese. The Canon referred to is the 109th, which 
explains what constitutes notorious evil living, and the course 
which is to be pursued by the Ordinary when persons are 
presented in the Ecclesiastical Courts for indulging in it. 

Rubric 4. The word * Table,' or 'the Lord's Table,* or the 
'holy Table,' is borrowed from i Cor. x. -21, and is a recognized 
Liturgical term of great antiquity in both Eastern and Western 
Liturgies ^ The term * Altar' does not occur in any of the 
authorized formularies of the Church of England except the 
Coronation Service, but it is used in the formularies of the Sister 
Churches in America and Scotland. It was left out in the six- 
teenth century in order to disabuse the minds of the common 
people of some grossly carnal notions as to the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice being a literal repetition of the Sacrifice on Calvary, 
and to bring back to people's minds the great truth that the 
Eucharistic Service ir, a Feast as well as a Sacrifice, which the 
withdrawal of the cup from the laity and the solitary communion 
of the Priest had tended to obscure. 

I =ij ayui t/mVc^o. Hammond, C. E., Lit. E. And JV., pp. 52, 390; 
or "mcnsa," Leonian Sacram. p. 373, Gelasia.i SacrcTtt. edit. Muraior. 
pp. 503, 521, 662 : Celtic Liturgyt p. 176; 
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Since the revision of 1662 the provision for placing the Holy 
Table in the body of the Church has become obsolete. 

The attitude of standing, which the Priest is directed to 
assume throughout, except during the Confession and the Prayer 
of Humble Access, symbolizes his authoritative position as the 
official mouthpiece of the congregation in making a joint offer- 
ing to Almighty God. 

The Rubric directs that the Lord's Prayer and Collect fol- 
lowing (except the Amen which is printed in italics) are to be 
said by the Priest only. 

Lord's Prayer, This position of this Prayer early in the 
Service was common to all the old English uses, but is unknown 
in the Roman rite. Maskell, Anc, Lit, p. 1 1. 

Collect. The same remark applies to the next Collect, known 
as the 'Collect for Purity,' except that it did not occur in the 
Uses of York and Hereford. 

Rubric, The expression * turning to the people' implies that 
the Priest has been 'turning from them' before, the former 
being his proper attitude when he is speaking to the people 
in the name of God, the latter, when he is speaking to God in 
the name of the people. 

Decalogue, In the ancient Liturgies of Gaul and Spain, and 
occasionally in the Sarum rite, a third Lection from the Old 
Testament preceded the Epistle and Gospel, and the Com- 
mandments taken from the twentieth chapter of Exodus may 
be regarded as the invariable Old Testament Lection of the 
English rite. 

There is a special appropriateness in their introduction. The 
two great requisites for the worthy reception of a Sacrament are 
repentance and faith, and both these are publicly testified to by 
the position of the Commandments, followed by petitions for 
mercy, and of the Nicene Creed at the commencement of the 
Service. 

In the Scottish Prayer-Book the following form may be 
substituted for, in the American Prayer-Book added to, the 
Decalogue. 

** And Jesus answered and said unto him : Hear O Israel, 
** the Lord our God is one God, and thou shalt love the Lord 
" thy God, with all thy heart, with all thy mind, with all thy 
"soul, and with all thy strength ; this is the first and great 
'* commandment. And the second is like unto it, namely this ; 
"Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There is none 
" other commandment greater than these. On these two com- 
** mandments hang all the Law and the prophets. 

''''People, Lord, have mercy upon us, and write these thy 
" laws in our hearts, we beseech thee." 

Collects, The wording of the next two Collects for the Queen 
is derived from ancient Latin sources. A prayer for grace to 
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keep God's commandments is an optional substitute for them 
in the Scottish, and a compulsory substitute in the American 
Liturgy. 

Rubric, The Collect or Collects for the day may be followed 
by one of the six Collects printed at the end of the Communion 
Service, The permission to interpolate one of them is possibly 
due to a desire to perpetuate the ancient rule by which an 
uneven number of Collects, not exceeding seven, was directed 
to be used at this point in the Service. 

It is a very ancient custom to sit during the reading of 
the Epistle, and to stand, out of reverence, during the reading 
of the Gospel. The ascription of praise ' Glory be to thee, O 

* Ix>rd, ' followed the announcement of the Gospel, but it was 
not formerly the custom in the English Church to say, * Thanks 

* be to thee, O Lord,' at its close, nor has it ever been the cus- 
tom to announce the conclusion, * Here endeth the Gospel,' partly 
because the Gospel dispensation has no end, partly because 
the Gospel truths are continued in the Creed which follows. 

Creed, The Nicene Creed is so called from having been 
drawn up at the First General Council of Nice, a. d. 325, in op- 
position to the heresy of Arius, who denied the divinity of the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. It ended with the words 
" And [I believe] in the Holy Ghost," omitting the clause, 
"Whose kingdom shall have no end." The remainder was 
added at the Second General Council of Constantinople held in 
A. D. 381, to condemn the heresy of Macedonius, who denied 
the divinity of the third Person of the Blessed Trinity. 

Among the more important textual MS. variations may be 
mentioned the omission of the words * God of God ' as in the 
earliest extant copy of the Creed in the Church of Ireland ^, and 
of the word *holy* before 'Catholic and Apostolic Church,* 
as in the present form of Creed used in the Church of England. 
It is important to call attention to the latter point, as Roman 
controversialists sometimes base on it a charge of tampering with 
the Creed. The omission is entirely due to textual grounds 
which cannot be discussed at length here*. The faith of the 
Church of England is not affected by the absence of the word, 
which occurs as an epithet of the Church in the Apostles* Creed. 

This Creed first began to be used in the Liturgy, in the 
Church of Antioch in the fifth, in the Churches of Constan- 
tinople and of Spain in the sixth, and in the Church of Rome, 
probably, in the eleventh century. 

The important addition of the words "and the Son" (Filio- 
que) to the third part of the Creed was not made till the time of 
Leo III., at the close of the eighth century, under pressure from 

* Liturgy of the Celtic Churck, p. 233. 

« They are described in the Ch. Quart. Review^ Vol. vrii. No. 16, p. 37a. 
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the emperor Charlemagne, and without the authority of a Gene- 
ral Council. It has never been accepted by the whole Church, 
and however true the doctrine which it sets forth, its introduc- 
tion into the Creed, without sufficient authority, has^ been the 
cause of the schism of the Church of Christ into Eastern and 
Western Christendom, the most extensive division, and the 
most lamentable occurrence in ecclesiastical history. 

Rubric i. Banns of Marriage were ordered to be published 
here in the Prayer-Book of 1662. The restriction to notices 
ordered by royal or ecclesiastical authority, was made in order 
to prevent public notice being given about merely secular mat- 
ters. 

Rubric 2 . The word * Homily * means * a plain sermon.* Two 
Books of Homilies have been put forth by authority, the first in 
the beginning of the reign of Edward VI. (c. 1547), largely 
composed by Archbp. Cranmer, and Bishops Ridley and Lati- 
mer; the second in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1562, largely 
due to Bishop Jewel. Their antiquated language makes them 
hardly suited now for public use. 

The old-fashioned custom of exchanging the surplice for the 
black gown before preaching receives no sanction from this 
Rubric ; nor is there any allusion to any Prayer before the 
Sermon, but the use of some form of Salutation, Invoca- 
tion, or Prayer seems to be appropriate, and has been very 
widespread, and the fifty-fifth Canon provides a lengthy form 
of Bidding Prayer to be used by all Preachers before their 
Sermons. It is now seldom heard except in cathedrals and 
college chapels. 

Rubric 3. The proclamation of our faith in the Creed is 
followed by its practical exhibition in works of mercy in the 
Offertory, as St James says, ** Faith without works is dead," 
ii. 20. The idea of some offering on the part of the people has 
always been closely connected with the Altar Service, and found 
expression in the words of our Lord, "Therefore if thou bring 
"thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
"hath ought against thee; leave there thy gift before the altar, 
"and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
"come and offer thy gift" (St Matt. v. 23 — 4). 

The various verses of Scripture sung at this point in the old 
Latin Service were called the ' Offertorium,' a name perpetuated 
in the English word * Offertory.' The different motives and 
objects for which alms are given for the aid of the poor, the 
support of the Ministry, &c., are illustrated by the different sen- 
tences. 

Offertory, While these sentences are being read the alms of 
the congregation are collected by certain persons deputed for that 
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purpose, Deacons being especially named in connection with 
this duty, in accordance with the original purpose of the insti- 
tution of that office as recorded in Acts vi. 

Rubric, The direction that the Priest is here to place the 
elements on the Table, implies the existence in the Chancel of 
some convenient ledge or table, usually called the Credence 
Table. A variety of Ceremonisd is found, in the older Litur- 
gies accompanying the offering of the elements, and various 
separate forms of prayer of oblation, of which the following, 
occurring in our own Coronation Service, may be taken as a 
specimen : 

" Bless, p Lord, we beseech thee, these thy gifts, and 
"sanctify them unto this holy use, that by them we may be 
"made partakers of the Body and Blood of thine only-begotten 
" Son Jesus Christ, and fed unto everlasting life of soul and 
"body." 

A direction as to the character of the bread to be employed 
will be found at the end of the Service. There is no direction 
as to the character of the wine. 

Prayer, The next Prayer, usually known as * The Prayer for 
*the Church Militant,' is equivalent to the * Great Intercession* 
which has formed a conspicuous feature in every known Liturgy. 
But its position has varied. In the best known Eastern Litur- 
gies it occurs after the Prayer of Consecration In the Roman 
Litui*gy it occurs partly before, partly after the Words of In- 
stitution. In the ancient Gallican and Mozarabic Liturgies it 
occurred in the same position which it now occupies in the 
Anglican Liturgy. This is one of many indications that the 
Reformers did not wantonly change for change's sake, but 
deliberately foUowed ancient precedent in their readjustment 
of certain portions of the Service which they had to translate. 
And as the Liturgy of the ancient British Church was either 
identical with or closely akin to the Gallican, in the use of 
our English Services we are often closer to primitive usage 
than we should be had our Communion Service remained un- 
changed. 

This Prayer is divided into three main parts, (i) The obla- 
tion. (2) Commemoration of the living. (3) Commemoration 
of the faithful departed. 

(i) The oblation is twofold, firstly, of the alms which have 
been collected while the offertory sentences were being read ; 
secondly, of the bread and wine for the sacred purpose for 
which they are to be used. The word 'oblations' has been 
mterpreted to refer exclusively to the latter, but it is grammati- 
cally capable of a wider sense so as to include any special offer- 
ings, other than alms, whidi may appropriately be made at this 
point in the service. 
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(2) The Commemoration of the living contains five sub- 
divisions : (i) for the Universal Church, (2) for the secular rulers, 
from the throne downwards, (3) for the clergy, (4) for the con- 
gregation, (5) for persons in sickness, or in any form of dis- 
tress. 

(3) The Commemoration of the departed includes the prayer 
that we, together with the departed, may ultimately obtain the 
consummation of our bliss in God's heavenly kingdom. Some 
such prayer is contained in every ancient Liturgy, the present 
form being accurately worded so as to avoid giving any coun- 
tenance to the mediaeval doctrine that the faithful departed are 
in any place of penal or purgatorial fire or unrest. 

Exhortations, The Exhortations which follow were com- 
posed in the sixteenth century, and are not drawn from any 
ancient source. They were necessary expositions of doctrine 
and exhortations to worthy reception at a time when people 
were for the most part very ignorant of the true nature of the 
Eucharistic Service, and had been accustomed to the use of a 
Latin Service, of which they understood not a single word. 
In these days of widespread religious instruction, and frequent 
vernacular celebrations of the Eucharist, the need of them has 
much decreased. Accordingly, the Rubric requiring the repe- 
tition of the whole address whenever notice is given of a cele- 
bration of Holy Communion has been allowed by general 
consent to fall into partial or total disuse. It is to be noted 
that when used, the Exhortation is to be read not along with 
other notices after the Creed, but "after the Sermon or Homily 
'*ended." 

I. The first Exhortation is taken largely from a book drawn 
up by Melancthon and Bucer in 1543, at the invitation of 
Hermann, archbishop of Cologne, which was again founded on 
a form of Service drawn up by Luther in 1533. 

The last paragraph is important, as indicating the circum- 
stances under which confession to a priest is advised. In the 
First English Prayer-Book (1549) i^ ^^^ ^ follows : 

"And if there be any of you whose conscience is troubled 
**and grieved in anything, lacking comfort or counsel, let him 
"come to me, or to some other discreet and learned priest, taught 
"in the law of God, and confess and open his sin and grief 
"secretly, that he may receive such ghostly counsel, advice, and 
"comfort, that his conscience maybe relieved, and that^of us (as 
"of the Ministers of God and of the Church) he may receive 
'* comfort and absolution, to the satisfaction of his mind, and 
" avoiding of all scruple and doubtfulness, requiring such as shall 
"be satisfied with a general confession not to be offended with 
"them that do use, to their further satisfying, the auricular and 
"secret confession to the priest; nor those also which think 
"needful or convenient, for the quietness of their own con- 
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* 'sciences, particularly to open their sins to the priest, to be 
"offended with them that are satisfied with their humble confes- 
**sion to God, and the general confession to the Church. But in 
"all things to follow and keep the rule of charily, and every 
**man to be satisfied with his own conscience, not judging other 
"men's minds or consciences, whereas he hath no warrant of 
"God's Word to the same." 

1, The second and alternative Exhortation, to be used in 
cases of negligence of the people to communicate, was the com- 
position of Peter Martyr, and first introduced into the Prayer- 
Book in 1552. As it stood till the last revision in 1662, it con- 
tained the following remonstrance s^ainst non-communicating 
attendance : 

"And whereas ye offend God so sore in refusing this holy 
"Banquet, I admonish, exhort, and beseech you, that unto this 
**unkindness ye will not add any more. Which thing ye shall 
"do, if ye stand by as gazers and lookers on them that do com- 
"municate, and be no partakers of the same yourselves. For 
"what thing can this be accounted else than a further contempt 
"and unkindness imto God? Truly it is a great unthankfulness 
"to say nay when ye be called ; but the fault is much greater 
"when men stand by, and yet will neither eat nor drink this holy 
"Communion with other. I pray you what can this be else, but 
"even to have the mysteries of Christ in derision? It is said 
"unto all, 'Take ye and eat. Take and drink ye all of this : do 
"this in remembrance of me.* With what face, then, or with 
"what countenance shall ye hear these words? What will this 
"be else but a neglecting, a despising and mocking of the Testa- 
"ment of Christ? Wherefore rather than you should so do, 
"depart you hence, and give place to them that be godly 
"disposed. But when you depart, I beseech you, ponder with 
"yourselves from whom you depart ; ye depart from the Lord's 
"Table, ye depart from your brethren, and from the banquet of 
"most heavenly food. " 

This passage was omitted when it was thought that there 
was no danger of the old error of supposing that being present 
at Holy Communion was as beneficial as its reception. 

3. The third Exhortation, to be used at the time of Com- 
munion, was introduced into the Liturgy in 1549. -^ similar 
vernacular address of much earlier date is printed in J. H. 
Blunt's Annotated Prayer- Book ^ p. 178. 

The Rubric with which it is introduced refers to the now 
generally antiquated custom of intending Communicants being 
located in the chancel or in the fore-front of the nave. The 
Rubric after the offertory in the Prayer-Book of 1549, ordered 

" Then so many as shall be partakers of the Holy Communion 
" shall tarry still in the quire, or in some convenient place nigh 
the quire, the men on the one side, and the women on the other 
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"side. All other (that mind not to receive the Holy Com- 
"munion) shall depart out of the quire, except the ministers and 
♦'clerks." 

4. The Invitation, Confession, Absolution, and Comfort- 
able Words, are a beautiful characteristic and distinguishing 
feature of the present Anglican Liturgy. They form a public and 
corporate preparation for communion on the part of the people 
which was unrepresented in the old Latin Service, except by the 
mutual and private confession and absolution of the celebrant and 
the assistant Ministers, or Servers, said at the commencement of 
the Service on the altar steps. The abolition of the mediaeval 
rule of compulsory private confession made it desirable to give a 
more congregational character to this act of penitence. 

Invitation. This short address or invitation is modelled 
after and resembles many a similar address or *Praefatio' found 
as a common feature in the ancient Galilean, but unknown in 
the Roman Liturgy. The "love and charity" here enjoined, 
were symbolised by the 'kiss of peace,' which occurred here in 
the Gallican, but after the Prayer of Consecration in the Roman 
Service. The expression "new life" does not involve an abso- 
lutely fresh point of departure at each Communion, but is the 
life of every earnest and baptized Christian, in which separate 
Communions are so many successive stages or milestones. This 
*new' or regenerate life is frequently referred to in Holy Scrip- 
ture (i Cor. V. 7; 2 Cor. iii. 6, v. 17 ; Gal. vi. 15 ; Eph. ii. 15, 
iv. 24 J Col. iii. 10). " Steadfastly purposing to lead a new life" 
is mentioned in the Catechism as a necessary feature in the 
frame of mind of a devout communicant. Most of the phrases 
here and in the following prayers are either directly borrowed 
from or can be illustrated by Holy Scripture end the primitive 
Liturgies, but to present this comparison throughout in detail 
would involve more space than is compatible with the scope and 
intention of these notes. The subject can be pursued further in 
Palmer's Origines Liturgicae^ vol. II. 

Rubric, This Rubric is ambiguous. The first half of it 
orders that it is to be said by one of the Ministers [alone] in the 
name of the communicants, a practice observed in some churches ; 
the second half implies that the congr^ation are to join with him 
in the repetition, the more usual and the more edifying, because 
the more congregational, arrangement. 

Riibric, The direction that the Bishop, if present, was to 
pronounce the Absolution was borrowed from the Scottish Office 
of 1637, and was first inserted in the Prayer-Book of i6Sa. It 
should only be acted upon if the Bishop in his robes is 
present. 

Absolidion. The Absolution itself is a translation of the 
fprm used privately before the Service in the Latin rite. 

Comfortable Words. The comfortable words, adopted from 
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liermann's Consultation, contain those Scriptural promises on 
which the Absolution, as just spoken, rests. 

Sursum Corda, The following Versicles, commencing in 
Latin with the words * Sursum corda,' have formed part of 
every known Liturgy from the very earliest times. The mutual 
salutation, ** The Lord be with you. And with thy spirit," was 
frequently prefixed to it, as in the Gregorian, but not in the 
Gelasian rite. It is absent from the earliest Irish Missal (Celtic 
Liturgy, p. 233). 

Preface, The Preface or Thanksgiving, commencing in 
Latin with the words * Vere dignum,* is an integral feature in 
the * Eucharist' or 'Sacrifice of Praise and Thanksgiving,* and 
has been found, nearly word for word, in every known Liturgy. 
The words * Holy Father,' are directed to be omitted on the 
one Festival of the year when the Blessed Trinity, rather than 
any one Person of the Godhead, is the object of the Church's 
adoration. 

Holy, ^c. The Hymn commencing * Holy, holy, holy,' is 
properly entitled * the Triumphal Hjnnn.' It is frequently but 
improperly called the 'Trisagion* or *Tersanctus,' which is the 
name of another anthem peculiar to and occurring at an earlier 
point in the Eastern Liturgies (Hammond's edit. pp. 38, 40). 
The Hjrmn in most Liturgies concluded with the words, ** Bless- 
**ed be he that cometh in the name of the Lord: Hosanna in 
**the Highest." But the Anglican Church has the ancient 
precedent of the Clementine and Ethiopic Liturgies for their 
omission (Hammond's edit. pp. 16, 254). 

Proper Prefaces* The Eastern Liturgies have one unvarying 
Preface. The number of Proper Prefaces in the earliest extant 
forms of the Roman Liturgy (Leonian and Gelasian), as well as 
in the Gallican and Mozarabic Liturgies, was enormous, every 
Sunday and Festival, and nearly every mass for special occasions, 
being furnished with one, but in the Roman Church from a very 
early date, and in the English Church in Norman, though not 
in Saxon times, the number was reduced to ten, for use on the 
following occasions; Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, Passion-tide, 
E^ter, Ascension, Pentecost, Trinity, Festivals of the Blessed 
Vii^n Mary, and of the Apostles. The number in our Prayer- Book 
has been reduced from ten to five, for the five chief festivals of the 
Christian year. The absence of any Proper Preface for Good 
Friday has been considered by many as an indication of the 
Church's intention to comply with the unanimous tradition of 
Christendom in not having a consecration of the Eucharist on 
that day. The omission of a celebration is- based on two 
grounds, firstly, the inappropriateness of a 'sacrifice of praise 
'and thanksgiving' to so mournful an occasion, secondly, the 
feeling that on the one day in which the Church on earth 
stands face to face with, and commemorates, the Sacrifice on 
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Calvary, the Eucbaristic commemoration of it should be sus- 
pended. 

The Proper Preface is usually directed to be said on the 
festival itself, and on seven days afterwards, the whole forming 

* the Octave,* an arrangement probably borrowed from the 
Jewish custom of extending the chief festivals over a period 
of seven or eight days, as in the case of the Feast of Tabernacles 
(Levit. xxiii. 36), and of Dedication (i Mace. iv. 56). The 
direction that the Preface should be used on the following week- 
days, taken together with the Rubric following the Gospel for 
the * Circumcision of Christ,* seems to point to a daily celebra- 
tion as the Church's rule, whatever difficulties may be sometimes 
found in carrying it out in practice. 

The Christmas-Day Preface is based on the Collect for 
Christmas Eve in the Gelasian Sacramentary. 

The Easter-Day Preface is taken from the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary. 

The Ascension Day Preface is taken from the Gregorian 
Sacramentary. 

The Whitsunday Preface has been compared to a Preface 
for Pentecost in the Galilean Liturgy (Palmer, Orig» Lit. 1 1. 
114), but is not directly drawn from any known ancient source. 
The last day of the Octave is cut off by the coincidence of Trinity 
Sunday. 

The Preface for Trinity Sunday is taken from the Gelasian 
Sacramentary. This festival possesses no Octave, having been 
itself originally only the Octave of the Feast of Pentecost. Its 
dignity is marked by the naming and numbering the following 
Sundays after it (instead of after Pentecost), in accordance with 
the ancient usage of the Church of England. 

We do ttott 6*r. This beautiful prayer known as the * Prayer 

* of Humble Access ' is peculiar to the Anglican Liturgy, but it 
has been modelled on, and its sentences and words have been 
carefully selected from, ancient Eastern and Galilean Liturgical 
sources. 

Consecration. The Consecration Prayer, which is the central 
and essential Prayer in the Service, to which everything which 
has gone before leads up, as it were to a climax, is divided into 
three parts. 

(a) The Introduction from " Almighty God ** — " until His 
"coming again,*' containing a recital of the work of the Re- 
demption by Christ's oblation of Himself on Calvary, and of 
His command for its perpetual commemoration. 

{b) The Invocation from ** Hear us"—" Body and Blood." 
This, both as to its position and form, is borrowed from the 
Roman Canon. But the Invocation in the Eastern Liturgies 
known as * the Epiklesis * expressly invokes the agency of 
the Holy Ghost, and is placed after instead of before the words 
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of Institution ; and is regarded by Eastern Divines as effecting 
the Consecration of the elements. It has been retained in the 
Scottish and American Liturgies, in the former in these words : 

" And we most humbly beseech thee, O merciful Father, 
" to hear us, and of thy Almighty goodness vouchsafe to bless 
" and sanctify with thy word and Holy Spirit these Thy gifts 
** and creatures of bread and wine, that they may become the 
** Body and Blood of Thy most dearly-beloved Son." 

(c) The recital of the words and actions of the Institution 
accompanied by the prescribed manual actions on the part of the 
Priest. This is an essential feature in every Liturgy, there never 
having existed any without it, or in which there are not grounds 
for believing that it once did form a part. The words ** which is 
"given for you" after "tliis is My Body," are not in the Roman 
Canon, but M^ere added by our Translators in accordance with the 
precedents of the Mozarabic and Oriental Liturgies. So in 
accordance "with Eastern (Hammond, ZtV. JS. and W^., p. 41) and 
ancient Gallican precedent (Mabilion, Sacram, Gallic, I. 278) in 
the consecration of the Chalice, our Translators have adopted 
the present tense, *' which is shed," instead of the future tense, 
"which shall be shed" of the Roman Liturgy. 

The solemn breaking of Bread, not for the purpose of dis^ 
tribution to communicants, but as s3m[ibolical of our Lord's 
Death and Passion, is also a feature of universal occurrence. 
But its position varies. Its most usual place is between the 
Prayer of Consecration and the Act of Communion. In our 
English Service it is ordered to take place concurrently with the 
repetition of the words of Consecration, in close imitation of the 
action of our Blessed Lord Himself. 

Rubric, This Rubric only means that Clergy officially present 
and vested should receive before the rest of the people. 

It had been customary for the Consecrated Bread or Wafer to 
be placed in the communicant's mouth, and this was still ordered 
in the Prayer-Book of 1549 > but the direction that it should be 
received in the hands is a recurrence to more primitive usage. 

Re<^eption, The form of words to be used at reception has 
varied. Originally the only words used were, "The Body of our 
" Lord Jesus Christ," "The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ." Of 
the English form, the first clause only was ordered in the Prayer- 
Book of 1549, ^^ second clause only in that of 1553 ; and both 
were combined in that of 1559. 

The Rubric directs that the Cup should be received into 
the hands of the Communicant. There is a real danger of 
irreverence in the custom which from reverential motives has 
grown up in some churches, of placing the Cup to the Com- 
municant's lips instead of into the hands. 

Rubric, The Rubric providing for further consecration in 
case of necessity was added in 1661-2. It would be unnecessary 
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if the opening Rubric of the Communion Office was complied 
with. It affords clear proof that the Church of England agrees 
with the rest of Western Christendom in ascribing the power of 
Consecration to the use of the words of Institution. 

Lord's Prayer. The Eucharistic intention of this position of 
the Lord's Prayer is evidenced by the presence of the Doxology, 
which was omitted from it when used in the preparatory portion 
of the Service. It occupied this post-Communion position in the 
Ethiopic Liturgy (Hammond, Lit, E, and W. p. -262), but the 
more common position, preserved in the Prayer- Book of 1 549, 
was at the close of the Consecration Prayer, where it was said 
(except the last clause, "But deliver us from evil") by the Priest 
only. The altered intention of its present position is shown not 
only by the addition of the Doxology, but by the direction that 
it should be said by the people as well as the Priest, as was the 
custom in the ancient Galilean Church. 

Oblation. No feature in our present Liturgy has been more 
criticized than the altered position assigned to this Prayer of Ob- 
lation, which in the old Latin Liturgy, in the English Liturgy 
of 1549, *^^ i^ *^^ present Scottish and American Liturgies, 
comes after the Consecration and before Communion. But there 
are evidences that the change was neither accidental nor a mere 
^concession to Puritanical pressure, but adopted with a deliberate 
intention of emphasizing a beautiful feature and a too little 
thought-of element of Eucharistic truth. The chief bond of 
union, which makes all the members of Christ's Church one, 
whether they are members of the Church militant or the Church 
at rest, is the Eucharist. It is after reception rather than before 
reception that this prayer can be most appropriately offered and 
assumes its fullest meaning, "that we and all thy whole Church 
**may obtain remission of our sins and all other benefits of His 
"passion." 

Thanksgiving. A prayer of thanksgiving formed a conspi- 
cuous feature in Eastern Liturgies as well as in the ancient 
Galilean and Mozarabic rites. For specimens observed in the 
Early Church of these islands see Celtic Liturgy^ p. 165. This 
revival of a feature which had nearly dropped out of the mediaeval 
Latin Service is a gain for which we may well be thankful. 

Gloria in Excdsis. This anthem, also known as the 'Angelic 
*Hymn,* or the * Great Doxology,' is of great antiquity, and its 
composer's name cannot be ascertained with certainty. It was 
not used in the Eastern Liturgies, but very early made its ap- 
pearance in those of the West, where it occurred in the opening 
part of the Service. Its transposition to its present place and 
Its use as a post-Communion Anthem of Praise and Thanks- 
giving dates from 1552, at which time the clause, "Thou that 
"takest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us" was 
added. The reason of this insertion has not been authoritatively 
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stated, but it was possibly in order to make it correspond to the 
threefold petitions in the *Agnus Dei,* which used to be sung 
daring the Communion. 

Blessing. The first part of the concluding Benediction, 
based on Phil. iv. 7, takes the place of the ancient *Kiss of 
'Peace' or *Pax,* which was bestowed at an earlier point in the 
ancient and mediaeval Latin Services. The latter part or * Bless- 
*ing proper* was not contained in the Sarum Use, and is a com- 
paratively modem addition to the Roman rite. 

Collects, These six Collects were placed at the end of the 
Service in 1549, ^^ accordance with a common usage in old 
Sacramentaries. The first is taken from the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary, the second and fourth from the Gregorian Sacramen- 
tary, the third, fifth and sixth were composed in 1549. 

Rubric I. In the First Prayer-Book of Edw./VI. this direc- 
tion extended to Wednesdays and Fridays. 

2, 3, 4. The second, third and fourth Rubrics were aimed 
against the practice which had gradually grown up, till it had 
become nearly universal, of solitary masses. 

6. The sixth Rubric exhibits the Churches careful and re- 
verent treatment of the remains of the consecrated elements; but 
its main object was to forbid the reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Reservation was allowed in the Primitive Church 
for the purpose of administering the Communion to the absent 
and the sick, and is permitted for this purpose by the present 
Rubrics of the Scottish Church. But it had come to be prac- 
tised for, and was connected with, such various and superstitious 
purposes, that its total prohibition seemed to the firamers of our 
Prayer-Bi)ok, to be a necessity. 

7. In primitive times, when gifts in kind were presented 
by the faithful at the Offertory, a limited portion was always 
reserved for Eucharistic Consecration ; but as the old custom 
died out, and offerings of money took the place of offerings in 
kind, the charge for defraying the cost of the Eucharistic ele- 
ments became thrown on the Offertory, or on whatever other 
machinery or mode might exist for raising money for parochial 
purposes. 

8. One of the objects of importance contended for in the 
sixteenth century was an increase of lay communions. The 
minimum had been fixed at once a year (Eastertide) by the 
fourth Lateran Council in 1215, but by this Rubric the Church 
of England has reverted to the older law of a minimum of thrice 
a year. 

9. The last Rubric lays down the law for the distribution 
of the money collected in the Eucharistic Service only, the arbi- 
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ter in the case of dispute being the ordinary, which, except in 
rare cases, means the Bishop. 



The declaration on kneeling, which appeared in nearly 
its present form in many of the Prayer- Books of 1552, v..^^ 
omitted in all intermediate editions till 1662, when it was . :- 
tached to the Communion Service with the words *real fin 1 
'essential* changed to 'corporal.' It was intended as a pro- 
test against certain low and gross notions of a carnal Preset., e 
then orcvalent. 
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PUBLIC BAPTISM OF INFANTS. 

By Rev. F. E. WARREN. 

Holy Baptism, like the Holy Eucharist, was directly insti- 
tuted by our Blessed Lord Himself. 

The general necessity of Baptism may be inferred from 
such texts as these : 

"Go ye therefore, and teach [mur^nal reading, *make 
disciples or Christians of] all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 
St Matt, xxviii. 19. 

"Except a man be born of water and of the spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God." St John iii. 5. 

Both these texts impJy infant baptism. Infants form a 
considerable portion of every nation, and the command to 
baptize " all nations " is not fulfilled by those who would exclude 
infants from being baptized, any more than the command to 
destroy all the Canaanites would have been obeyed (Deut. vii. 
2, 16), if instead of taking the command literally the Israelites 
had argued, on independent grounds, that God must have meant 
the infants to be left out. In the second text the expression 
" a man " has no reference to adults, but may be illustrated 
by another passage in which it occurs, and in which it must 
mean an infant : 

** A woman when she is in travail hath sorrow because her 
hour is come ; but as soon as she is delivered of the child, she 
remembereth no more the anguish^ for joy that a man is born 
into the world." St John xvi. 21. 

Compare also Acts ii. 38 — 39. Shortly afterwards we read 
of whole families being baptized, without any reference to 
the exclusion of children; as in the case of Lydia, **And when 
she was baptized, and her household" {ib. xvi. 15), and of the 
jailor at Philippi who *' was baptized, he and all his, straight- 
way" {ib, xvi. 33), and of Stephanas, "and I baptized also 
the household of Stephanas" (i Cor. i. 16). 

The gifts conveyed in Baptism are " remission of sins " and 
"r^eneration by the Holy Ghost." 

" Then Peter said unto them, Arise, and be baptized every 
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one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost." Acts ii. 38. 

** Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins." 

ib. xxii. 16. 

*♦ According to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of 
regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost." Tit. iii.^ 5. 

The essential conditions of a validly performed Baptism are 
(i) the use of water; and (ii) the use of the words **in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 
In the early Baptisms recorded to have taken place in the 
above-quoted passages of Scripture there is no evidence of any 
further service, or form, or ceremony, having been employed. 
But at a very early date in the history of the Church an 
elaborate form of service and an elaborate ceremonial grew up 
in connection with the administration of this Sacrament. 

Among the more obvious types of Baptism, in many cases 
recognised as such in the New Testament, are the following ; 
Noah's Ark (i Pet. iii. 2); various Levitical washings (Ex. xxx. 
18 — 21; Num. xix. 9); the rite of circumcision (Col. ii. 11); 
the passage through the Red Sea (i Cor. x. i — 2) ; the cleansing 
of Naaman (2 Kings v. 14) ; the water flowing from the 
pierced side of our Lord (St Jolm xix. 34). ^ 

The qualifications for the wortlnr reception of Baptism are 
faith (St Mark xvi. 16; Acts viii. 30—7; Gal. iii. a^--;; Heb. 
xL 6;) and repentance (Acts ii. 38, iii. 19; 2 Pet. iii. 9). 

The mediaeval Baptismal Service consisted of at least two 
distinctly marked parts; the order for making a Catechumen, 
which took place at the church door, and the Baptism itself, 
which took place at the font. There seem to be four divisions 
of the present Baptismal Office, though there is no formal line 
of division between them. 

1. The Introduction, extending from the beginning to the 
prayer which follows the exhortation after the Gospel, inclusive. 

2. The Preparation, including the address to the sponsors, 
the renunciations and the professions, and the four Collects 
which follow them. 

3. The Baptism, and words of reception into the Church. 

4. The Thanksgiving, commencing with the short address 
to the congregation, and ending with the short address to the 
sponsors. 



NOTES. 

Rubric i. Easter- and Whitsun-Tides, and, in all Churches 
other than the Roman, Epiphany-Tide, were the seasons when 
Baptism was principally administered in the Primitive Church, 
but as infant Baptism became the rule and adult converts to 
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Christianity, with the necessary probation in their case, became 
the exception, and as the age at which our Lord was circumcised 
(8 days) or at which He was presented in the Temple came to be 
r^arded as the appropriate age for the baptism of infants, the 
restriction to two or three festivals in the year became obsolete. 

The order that Baptism should be ministered in the vulgar 
tongue is due to the fact that the service had hitherto been per- 
formed in Latin. 

Rubric 2. Although the custom of emplopng sponsors or sure- 
ties is sometimes taken exception to, there is very early evidence 
of its existence in the Church. Tertullian speaks of them in the 
second century, and allusions are found to them in such early 
documents as the writings of St Augustine, and the Canons of the 
4th Council of Carthage a.d. 398. The principle on which they 
are to be justified is one which is made use of in other cases than 
Baptism. In the case of a Roman magistrate incapacitated from 
swearing, a brother was allowed to take the oath in his stead 
[Livy XXXI. 50]. When kings are crowned in their infancy 
some of the nobility are deputed, as proxies, to take the usual 
oaths. On the same principle ambassadors act for sovereigns, 
and guardians for minors. 

The number of sponsors required has varied. In primitive 
times one was enough. In the mediaeval Church two sponsors, 
one godfather and one godmother, were required. The present 
Rubric was inserted in 1662. By the 29th Canon of the Church 
of England (a.d. 1603) a father might not act as sponsor to his 
own child. This restriction was found to be very inconvenient, 
and was abolished by Convocation in 1865. 

Rubric 3 . The Rubric contemplates an ewer or pitcher of water 
by the side of the font, the contents of which are to be poured 
into it *M/w,* that is to say, at the commencement of the service. 

HcUh this? This question is translated directly from the 
Sarum Manual. It is to remind us of the important truth that 
Baptism is an act which can never be repeated. 

Dearly beloved. This address is adapted from Hermann's 
Consultation. 

I Pet. iii 10 — 21. 

I Cor. X. I — 2. 

St Matt. iii. 13—17. 

Almighty y ^c. The first Collect is adapted from Hermann's 
Consultation^ the second from the Sarum Manual. 

The Gospel, This Gospel (St Mark x. 13 — 16) is taken from 
Hermann's Consultation, The Gospel in the Sarum Manual 
comprised St Matthew's account of the same event (St Matt. xix. 

13—15). 

Selovedt ye hear. Adapted from Hermann's Consultation, 

Almighty, &^c. Ditto, 

J demand^ <5r»r. Questions as to the faith of the candidate. 
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and as to his renunciation of Satan and all evil, have formed an 
element of the Baptismal Service from the earliest times. In 
the Sarum Manual, as in all variations of the Roman Office, the 
questions were threefold. In the Milanese Church the renun- 
ciation was double, in the Gallican Church it was single as here, 
though the single question with reference to renouncing as put 
here rolls into one the three questions of the Sarum Manual on 
that point. 

JJost thou believe. This question represents the three shorter 
questions in the Sarum Manual as to the Candidate's belief in 
the three Persons of the Trinity severally. 

Wilt... baptized. From the Sarum Manual, where the ques- 
tion and answer were still shorter. "Wilt thou be baptized? 
Ans. I will." 

Wilt... commandments. Added in 1662, from an early 
Eastern source. 

Short Praytrs. The next four short prayers are adapted 
from an early Gallican Baptismal Office. Mabillon, Miss, Gal- 
lican. p. 363. 

Almighty^ everliving God, This prayer of Consecration of 
the water is adapted from the forms in the Sarum Manual, 
where however instead of being consecrated for each baptism, 
the water was only to be changed as it became unfit for use. 
The usage of the Eastern Church accords with our own. 

Name this Child, The custom of giving a new name seems 
to be closely associated with the, reception into God's family. 
Jewish children were named at. the time of their circumcision 
(Gen. xxi. 3, 4; Luke i. 59, 60) ii. 21). The redeemed as they 
become members of the Church triumphant in heaven will receive 
a new name (Rev. ii. 17, iii. 12). So children on their reception 
into the Church militant here on earth have a new or Christian 
name assigned to them. 

Rubric^ Baptism, Immersion, or dipping, which except in 
the case of clinical baptism or "Baptism of the Sick" was the 
universal custom of the Primitive Church, is still the rule of the 
English Church. The person was Usually (but not by universal 
custom) dipped thrice. Such trine immersion was interpreted as 
symbolical of the number of persons in the Blessed Trinity, or of 
the three days in which the Body of our Lord was reposing in 
the grave. St Paul's language on the subject is only intelligible 
if he refer to immersion, and the practice of * affusion or 
sprinkling obscures his argument; the submergence of the whole 
body beneath the water, corresponding to the submergence of 
the Saviour's Body in the tomb below the surface of the earth 
(Rom. vi. 3, 4). 

Form of Baptism, For the explanation of N. see p. 110, n. i. 
The invocation of the Three Persons of the Trinity is necessary 
to the validity of Baptism in consequence of the direction given 
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by our Lord, St Matt, xxviii. 19. In the Eastern Church the 
formula runs in the third instead of the first person, **The 
servant of God is baptized in the name, &c.'* 

We receive^ 6fc. Admission to the Church has been effected 
by the previous act of Baptism, of which these words must be 
considered as an explanation and expansion. The signing of the 
forehead with the cross, with which it is accompanied, is one 
of the few ceremonial acts, not ordered in Holy Scripture, which 
have been explicitly retained in the Services of the Prayer- 
Book. But tne sign of the Cross was in constant use by the 
early Christians not only in this and other Church Services, but 
in many of the actions of every-day life. Its baptismal use may 
be connected with such passages in the Book of Revelation 
as the following: **Hurt not the earth, &c., till we have sealed 
the servants of our God in their foreheads" (vii. 3), and those 
who follow the Lamb are described as "Having His Father's 
name written in their foreheads" (xiv. i). A full defence of the 
use of the Cross in Baptism will be found in the thirtieth Canon. 

Seeing now. This address is modelled on an ancient formula 
in the Gallican Sacramentarj' (Muratori, Lit, Vet. 11. 852). 

Lord^s Prayer. The Lord's Prayer, anciently called *the 
Prayer of the Faithful,' is most appropriately placed here as 
the first prayer to be said over and with the new-made member 
of Christ s Church. 

We yield thee. This thanksgiving is modelled on a prayer 
in the previously quoted Gallican Sacramentary {lb). 

Address. A vernacular address to the Godparents, com- 
prising the substance of the two following addresses, with varia- 
tions, formed part of the mediaeval Office for Baptism (Sarum 
Manual in Surtees Soc. Vol. LXiii. p. 11*). 

// is eertain by God^s Word. The following are amonjg; the 
passages in God's Word here referred to : St Matt, xviii. 14, 
xix. 14; Rev. xiv. i — 5. 



PRIVATE BAPTISM OF CHILDREN. 

By Rev. F. E. WARREN. 

The great importance and necessity of Baptism have neces- 
sitated the permission that, in the case of dangerous sick- 
ness, it may be administered in any private house. The rubric 
directs that the formula of Baptism is to be preceded by the 
use of the Lord's Prayer, and of as many of the Collects found 
in the previous Office as the exigencies of the occasion will 
permit, and to be followed by the Prayer of Thanksgiving. 
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The Sacrament should be thus administered, if possible, by the 
minister of the parish himself, or "in his absence by any other 
lawful minister that can be procured." The very widest possible 
latitude of interpretation is allowed to this phrase, which may 
be taken to include a layman, or even the midwife, or any other 
woman present at the birth of the child. Lay Baptism has 
been considered valid in the Church of England from the 
remotest .times, and it is only discouraged, not forbidden, by 
our present vernacular rjibrics (Maskell, Mon. Rit, 2nd Ed. 
I. ccliii.). 

The latter part of this Office consists of a somewhat abbre- 
viated service to be used when the child which has been 
privately baptized is brought to church. The object of bringing 
it afterwards to church is twofold: firstly, that there may be 
a public recognition and certification of the validity of the child's 
baptism ; secondly, that the sponsors may undertake obligations 
on its behalf, which were omitted as unnecessary when it was 
thought that the child would not g^ow up to perform them. 



BAPTISM OF SUCH AS ARE OF 
RIPER YEARS. 

rv Rev. F. E. WARREN. 

This Office was first compiled and added to the Prayer-Book 
at the last revision in 1661. Two reasons for its introduction 
are mentioned by Bishop Sanderson in the Preface to the Prayer- 
Book. ^ The spread of Anabaptism during the preceding fifteen 
years, in which the use of the Prayer-Book had been proscribed 
by law, was the cause of many persons growing up to mature 
years unbaptized; and abroad in the colonies such an office 
was needed for the Baptism of converted natives. The Office 
is also needed for the reception into the Church of members 
of the Society of Friends, who have no sacraments, and of 
Unitarians, whose formula of Baptism is invalid. 

The following are the three cnief points of difference between 
this Service and that for the Baptism of Infants, (i) The 
Gospel is taken from St John iii. 1—8 instead of St Mark x. 
13 — 1^» (2) Addresses are made to the Candidate, instead 
of to the Sponsors. (3) The Priest is directed to take the 
Candidate by the right hand, and to place him conveniently by 
the font. 
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NOTES. 

Rubric i. The direction that "timely notice is to be given 
to the Bishop " of the Baptism of an adult person is a relic of 
the primitive discipline of the Western Church, by which the 
solemn Baptisms at Easter and Pentecost were presided over 
by the Bishop, although his presence was never considered 
essential to the validity of any Baptism. 

'Fasting* which is named here along with Prayer, as a 
fitting preparation for Baptism, was in primitive times a general 
mode of preparation for the reception of either sacrament. 

Rubric i. The term * Godfathers and Godmothers* is re- 
tained here, but the persons so designated occupy a different 
position from the * Godparents* of infants, being witnesses rather 
than sponsors. 

Gospel, St John, who alone of the Evangelists records our 
Lord's exposition of Baptismal doctrine to Nicodemus, omits 
the mention of His partmg charge to baptize, as recorded by 
St Matthew (xxviii. 19), and St Mark (xvi. 16). 

Rubric. In the earliest extant Baptismal Offices the Con- 
firmation immediately follows, and almost forms part of the 
Baptismal Service. 



A CATECHISM. 

By Rev. F. E. WARREN. 

The word * Catechism* means "oral instruction,** or "in- 
struction by word of mouth. *' In the case of adults such instruc- 
tion would precede Baptism; in the case of infants it would 
follow Baptism, in accordance with the order laid down in the 
words of our Lord, "Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you" (St Matt, xxviii. 19 — 
20). 

The catechetical nature of such instruction is indicated by the 
incident of our Lord being found in the temple, sitting in the 
midst of the doctors, both hearing them, and asking them ques- 
tions (St Luke ii. 46), and causing astonishment by his imder- 
standing and answers. 

Yet a formal and authoritative exposition of the Church *s 
teaching formed no part of the early or mediaeval service-books. 
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and the present Catechism is one of the new features and disiinct 
gains which we owe to the period of the Reformation. 

Up till 1 66 1 it extended only as far as the explanation of the 
Lord's Prayer (inclusive), and was prefixed to and formed part of 
the Confirmation Service, under the general title of ** Confirma- 
tion, wherein is contained a catechism for children." The author- 
ship of the first part of the Catechism is uncertain. It has been 
attributed to Alexander Nowell, second master of Westminster 
School in 1549, and dean of St Paul's from 1560 to 1602; 
to Poynet, bishop of Rochester (1550 — i); and to Goodrich, 
bishop of Ely (1534 — 54). The latter part was added after the 
Hampton Court Conference in 1604. It was composed by 
Overall, then dean of St Paul's, afterwards bishop of Norwicli 
(1618—19). 

NOTES. 

I J/ Question, "N. or M." has been supposed to stand for 
*♦ Nicholas or Mary," typical male and female names. It stands 
more probably for "Nomen or Nomina," **Name or Names." 

My Godfathers, &^c. See p. 115. The description of the 
baptized child as a member of Christ is based on i Cor. xii. ay, 
"Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in particular;" 
as **a child of God," on Gal. iii. 26, "For ye are all the children 
of God by faith in Christ Jesus;" and on i John iii. 2, "Beloved, 
now arc we the sons of God;" as "an inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven," on Rom. viii. 17, "If children, then heirs, heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ." 

They did promise. There is nothing extra or unusual in 
these undertakings. They are simply what every Christian child 
would be bound to, in virtue of his Christian position, whether 
sponsors have stood for him or not. 

Yes verily. Our position in the Christian Church is here 
called "a state of salvation," that is, a state in which salvation 
may be reached. The ultimate possession of salvation depends 
on the grace of final perseverance, by which we are enabled to 
continue in the same state unto our life's end. 

Ten Commandments, Exod. xx. i — 17. The translation of 
the Commandments both here and in the Communion Service 
is taken from "the Great Bible" of 1540, instead of from 
the Authorized Version of 161 1. 

The *Duty towards God* is a summary of the first four 
commandments, which are believed to have been written on the 
first of the two tables of stone given to Moses on Mount Sinai 
(Ex. xxxi. 18). 

The 'Duty towards my Neighbour' is a summary of the 
last six commandments, which are believed to have been written 
on the second of the above tables. 
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J desire^ <5r*f. This is an exposition of the seven petitions of 
the Lord's Prayer, the doxology being omitted, as in St Luke xi. 

«— 4- 

Two only, <&*r. The word 'generally' means universally, as 
in 1 Sam. xvii. 1 1 ; Jer. xlviiL 38. The word general is used in 
this sense in the expression "as for this kingdom in general" in 
the Prayer for the High Court of Parliament, and in the title 
" A General Thank^ving." It is by their universal necessity, 
where they may be had, as well as by their having been ap- 
pointed by our Lord Himself^ that the Sacraments of "Baptism" 
and "the Supper of the Lord" differ from those to which the 
name of Sacraments has been sometimes given, viz. Confirma- 
tion, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction. 

Because they promise. The coming of age mentioned in 
this answer is not used in the ordinary sense, but signifies 
coming to years of discretion, and refers to Confirmation. 

For the continual. Comp. i Cor. xi. a6, " For as often as ye 
eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord's death 
till he come." Holy Communion is a continual memorial of the 
central Sacrifice on Calvary, just as the Sacrifices in the Jewish 
Temple were a continual foreshadowing of it. 

Bread and Wine, The Bread used by our Lord at the In- 
stitution of this Sacrament was unleavened, and the wine mixed 
with water, in accordance with the Jewish custom (Smith, W., 
Diet, oftheBibUt 11. 716). St Matt. xxvi. a6, a8; St John vi. 

53—57- 

Our Lord calls himself the Bread of Life, as distinguished 
from the bread which perisheth, and was foreshadowed in this 
aspect by the manna from heaven which fed the Israelites in the 
wUdemess (St John vi. 30—58). 

The strengthening. Compare i Cor. xi. 28 ; St Matt. v. 23, 

«4. 

Rubric i. The First Prayer-Book of Edward VI. (1549) 
ordered public catechizing once in six weeks for half an hour 
before Evensong on some Sunday or Holyday. The 59th Canon 
(1603) orders the same on every Sunday and Holyday. The 
present Rubric supersedes both these rules. It is frequently 
complied with in spirit, rather than in letter, by a separate 
children's service. 

Rubric 3. For the age indicated here for Confirmation, see 
notes to that Service. The rule requiring a Godfather or God- 
mother to be present at a person's Confirmation is not now 
observed as it ought to be. No doubt there are many practical 
difficulties in the way of canying it out. 

Rubric 4. The use of the word children here implies per- 
sons of a tender age. 
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THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION. 
By Rev. F. E. WARREN. 

The rite of Confirmation or ** haying on of hands" on those 
who have been baptized is coeval with the foundation of the 
Christian Church. Its institution may have been included 
among "the things pertaining to the kingdom of God" which 
were spoken of by our Blessed Lord during the forty days in 
which He shewed himself alive to His Apostles between His 
Resurrection and Ascension. (Acts i. 3.) For we find the 
Apostles employing it almost immediately aftern-ards. After 
the preaching of Philip the deacon in Samaria, we read how 
"when the Apostles which were at Jerusalem heard that Samaria 
had received the word of God, they sent unto them Peter and 
John, who when they were come do5vn prayed for them, that 
they might receive the Holy Ghost. Then laid they their hands 
on them, and they received the Holy Ghost." (Actsviii. 14 — 17.) 
A little later we read that "when they (at Ephesus) heard this, 
" they were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus, and when 
"Paul had laid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on 
" them, and they spake with tongues and prophesied." (Acts 
xix. 5, 6.) The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews mentions 
the doctnne of laying on of hands, in close juxtaposition to the 
doctrine of baptisms, as amoiig the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ. (Hebr. vi. I, 2.) 

The only outward sign which has distinct Scriptural warrant, 
and which seems to be essential to the validity of this Sacra- 
mental rite, is the * * laying on "or * * imposition " of hands. 1 1 is a 
strange fact that although this ceremony formed part of the ear- 
liest extant Orders of Confirmation, it has for many centuries 
dropped out of the present Latin Confirmation Service. Other 
points of ritual, omitted in our Prayer-Book, but of great, and 
in the first two instances, of primitive antiquity, are the use of 
unction, and of the sign of the cross, and of the slight blow on 
the right cheek, which is interpreted to remind the candidate 
that he must be ready to undergo affront for the name of Jesus. 

In the primitive Church, Confirmation, as the preliminary to 
Holy Communion, followed closely upon Bap ism, both in the 
case of infants and adults, and the Confirmation of Infants is 
still the practice of the Eastern Church. In the Western Church, 
while the Baptism of Infants has been retained, their Confirma- 
tion has been postponed for many years. The exact age is 
nowhere specified, but the only condition laid down, that the 
candidate should be acquainted with the Catechism, seems to 
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point to a much more tender age than that which has become 
customary in recent years in the English Church. The usual 
age in the b^inning of the eighteenth century was eleven, 
twelve, or thirteen (Wall, Infant Baptism^ 1 1. 389), an age sup- 
ported by the analogy of the Jewish custom with which our 
Lord complied^, and by which every Jewish boy at the age of 
twelve was presented in the Temple, and thenceforward attended 
the Passover,' aind fulfilled all other obligations of the Mosaic 
law. Such an age is also indicated by the rubric which existed 
in all editions of the, Prayer-Book up to the^ last review, and 
which laid down that ** Forasmuch as Confirmation is ministered 
**to them that be baptized, that by imposition of hands and 
"prayer they may receive, strength and defence against all 
"temptations to sin, and the assaults of the world and the 
"devil, it is most lyieet to be ministered when children come to 
"that age, that partly by the frailty of their own flesh, partly by 
"the assaults of the world and the devil, they begin to be in 
"danger to fall into sundry kinds of sin." 

The power once existed, and perhaps exists still, of changing 
the Baptismal name at Confirmation. The latest recorded 
instance occurred, at a Confirmation held by the Bishop of Lin- 
coln in 1707. Maskell, Mon. Rii. 2nd Edit. i. cclxiii. 



NOTES. 

Rubric. Tlje reservation to the Bishop of the right to con- 
firm is based on tlije Scriptural precedent previously quoted 
(Acts viii. 14 — 17). 

Preface. This Preface ejpsted in the form of two opening 
Rubrics to the Prayer-^ook of 1549, the word "confess 
being used instead of " confirm, " which was a great advantage, 
preventing the use of the same word in two entirely different 
senses in the same Service. 

Do ye hgrCy 6j^c. This confirmation and ratification of the 
Baptismal vows is preliminary to, and quite a distinct thing 
from, the Confirmation of the candidate by the Bishop. 

Our hdpy &^c. These Versicles are taken from the Sarum 
Manual. 

Collect, This Prayer for the seven-fold gifts of the Holy 
Spirit has formed part of the Confirmation Service both in the 
East and West from the most primitive times. It is based on 
Is. XL 1—3. 

Defend, &^c. The Apostolic ceremony of lajring on of hands 
was restored at the Reformation. The mediaeval practice of 
giving a slight blow on the cheek, which forms part of the 
present Roman Catholic Service, was not part of the Service 
of the English Church either before or after the Reformation. 
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Almighty and^ 6^c, This Collect is adapted from the Sanim 
Manual. 

O Almighty^ <5r»r. This Collect is taken from the ancient 
service-books, and is appropriately placed here, as expressive 
of the belief that the grace received in Confirmation, unless 
wasted or misused, is preservative of both body and soul. 

Benediction^ From the Sarum Manual. 

Rubric* This Rubric embodies the rule of both the primitive 
and mediaeval Church. The latter part of it contemplates the 
possible difficulty of access to a Bishop, through illness, dis- 
tance, &C. 

MATRIMONY. 

By Rev. F. E. WARREN. 

This Service is substantially the old Latin Marriage Service 
subjected to a certain amount of rearrangement and alteration. 
The following are among the more marked points of change of 
Ritual. By the directions of the Sarum Manual, the first part of 
the Service was said at the door, instead of in the body, of the 
church. Gold and silver were deposited with the ring on the 
book, as *• the accustomed duty to the Priest and Clerk." 

Marriage has always been regarded in the Christian Church, 
not only as a civil contract, but also as a religious ceremony. 
Its religious character is based on such texts as St Matt. xix. 
5 — 6; I Cor. vii. 14; Eph. v. 22 — 33. But as the use of a 
religious ceremony and of sacred words would be worse than 
unmeaning in the case of persons who are not Christians, the 
State wisely ordered in 1836 that a civil marriage might be con- 
tracted without any Church ceremony, at a Registrar's Office 
(6 and 7 Will. IV. ch. 85). 

NOTES. 

Rubric i. Banns, a word meaning public proclamation, of an 
intended marriage, must be published on three separate Sunda3rs, 
and are valid for three months from the date of publication. In 
the Prayer-Book of 1662 they were ordered to be published 
** three several Sundays or Holy Days in the time of Divine 
Service, immediately before the sentences for the Offertory," 
but the Rubric was altered early in this century by the Oxford 
printers, to make it agree with the wording of certain Acts of 
Parliament (26 Geo. II. c. 33. s. i. a.d. 1753; 4 Geo. IV. c. 76. 
A.D. 1823), and Banns are now published on Sundays only, 
and generally after the Second Lesson, in accordance with 
the prima facie, but not absolutely necessary meaning of 
the Rubric in its present shape. There are two substitutes 
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for Banns; a License to be obtained from the Bishop of the 
Diocese, or certain persons empowered by him to grant them 
and styled "Surrc^ates," and a Special License, which exempts 
from all conditions of time and place, and which can be granted 
only by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

J publish^ 6^r. The **just impediments'* alluded to in the 
form of notice are (a) Existing marriage, {p) Bodily or mental 
impotence, (c) Tender age, below fourteen years in the case of a 
boy, below twelve years in the case of a girl, {d) Dissent of 
parents or guardians if either party is under twenty-one years of 
age, (e) Being within certain forbidden d^prees of consanguinity 
(/) or of afl&nity. 

Rubrics 2, 3. Marriages may be solemnized on any day of 
the year, as far as the Common Law of the land is concerned, 
but the old ecclesiastical law prohibited marriages during the 
following seasons : from Advent Sunday till the octave of the 
Epiphany ; from Septuagesima till the Octave of Easter ; from 
Rogation Sunday to the Octave of Pentecost. 

The time appointed, except where a Special License has 
been obtained, must be between 8 a.m. and 13 noon. This 
restriction originated partly in the desire to secure publicity, 
partly because certain ancient Canons prescribed the observance 
of Holy Communion, and it was an ancient rule of the Church 
to receive that Sacrament fasting. **The friends and neigh- 
bours" are primarily the groomsmen and bridesmaids. The 
expression **on the right side" is intended to perpetuate the 
ancient rule by which the man stood at the right-hand side of 
the woman. 

The words "Priest," **Curate," «*Minister," which are used 
indiscriminately in the Rubrics of this Service, imply that the 
Service must be performed by a person who has taken Priest's 
Orders. According to the old Canon Law a Deacon could not 
marry, being not empowered to pronounce the benedictions con- 
tained in the Service of Holy Matrimony, and Chief Justice 
Tindal eave it as his* own opinion and that of his brother judges 
before the House of Lords in 1843, ^^^ the Rules of the Church 
of England required the Service to be performed by a Priest. 

Dearly beloved. The sixty-second Canon, now generally 
disr^arded, orders the Marriage Service to be performed in 
the course of Divine Service. Hence the expression here **in 
the face of this congregation." 

/ require, A similar solemn charge for the disclosure of any 
possible impediments is made in the various Offices of Ordina- 
tion. It is equivalent here to a fourth calling of Banns. 

Wilt thou have. The essential part of matrimony is the 
mutual consent and intention to become man and wife, which 
though implied by the whole proceeding, are here openly de- 
clared in the face of the Church. 
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These questions and replies constitute the espousals, which 
were once in the Western, as still in the Eastern, Church, a 
distinct Service, sanctifjring an engagement to be married, but 
separated from the Marriage Service itself by weeks, or months, 
or years. 

IVho giveth. The parental or other human authority which 
has hitherto existed over the woman is here delegated to the 
Church, to be almost immediately transferred by the Church 
to the future husband. 

Troth, Troth is not another form of truth, but an old word 
equivalent to fidelity. ** I plight thee my troth'* means I pledge 
thee my word or my honour. 

/ M. take. These formulae are somewhat modernized from 
the pre-Reformation words, which were also in the vernacular, 
and sometimes included the further alternatives '*for fairer, 
for fouler." 

The ring. The use of the ring dates irom pre-Christian 
times. Being circular, having neither beginning nor end, the 
ring is a symbol of the eternity, constancy, and integrity of love. 

The reason given in the Sarum Manual for placing it on 
the fourth finger of the woman's left hand was because a vein 
directly communicated between that finger and the heart. The 
reason is exploded, but the ritual remains. 

Worship, The word 'worship' in the sense of honour is 
now nearly obsolete, but it survives in the title ** your worship " 
applied to mayors, and in the epithet worshipful applied to 
certain commercial guilds. 

Rubric, The direction **to leave the ring on the fourth 
finger" may point to the old Sarum direction to the bridegroom to 
place the ring on the first finger at the words ** In the name of 
the Father," on the second finger at the words '*and of the 
Son," on the third finger at the words **and of the Holy 
Ghost," on the fourth finger at the word "Amen," where it 
was to be left. 

All persons present should kneel except the Priest. 

Those whom God. St Matt. xix. 5, 6. 

Forasmuch, This is a solemn and public proclamation of an 
already completed union, just as the public reception into the 
Church in the Baptismal Office is a formal declaration of what 
has been already effected in the act of Baptism. 

Blessing, Psalm, This Blessing completes the Marriage 
Service. The rest of the Service is to be performed within the 
chancel, and is to be regarded as preparatory to Holy Com- 
munion, for which the Psalm following forms an Introit. 

Rubric, The Rubric after the Psalms implies that the newly- 
married couple will have moved into the chancel, as well 
as the choir, and custom sanctions the rest of the bridal circle 
accompanying them. I 
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O God of. The reference to Abraham and Sarah has been 
substituted for the reference of the old Latin Prayer, retained in 
the Prayer- Book of 1549, to the mission of the angel Raphael 
to Tobias and Sarah the daughter of Raguel (Tob. iii. 17). 

Address, This address, or the sermon in lieu of it, would 
naturally come after the Nicene Creed if there is a Communion. 

Rubric. ** Convenient" is used here in its nearly obsolete 
sense of " fitting." The old Latin rule perpetuated till 1661 was 
more stringent. " The new married persons (the same day of 
their marriage) must receive the Holy Communion." Occa- 
sional desecration must have been the result of such a rule* 
and we may be glad of its relaxed wording, though sorry to 
see how very frequently the relaxed rule is taken advantage of. 



VISITATION OF THE SICK. 
By Rev. F. E. WARREN. 

The duty of the Minister of the Parish to visit the sick is 
based on our Lord's words to the Seventy Disciples as He sent 
them forth on their mission, **Into whatsoever dty ye enter... 
heal the sick that are therein, and say unto, them, The kingdom 
of God is come nigh unto you" (St Luke x. S—q); and the 
duty of sick persons to invite such ministration is expressed by 
St James, "Is any sick among you? let him call for the elders 
of the Church," &c (v. 14). It is mentioned among ministerial 
duties in the fifth question in the Ordering ot Deacons, and by 
implication in the Ordering of Priests, and it is enjoined, with 
special directions as to carrying it out, by the sixty-seventh 
Canon. 

The Office for the Visitation of the Sick is of a set and 
formal character, and is not intended for general or promiscuous 
use. 

The pre-Reformation custom of anointing with oil is based 
on the recorded practice of the twelve Apostles, who cast out 
many devils, And anointed with oil many that were sick, and 
healed them (St Maik vi. 13); and on the injunction of St 
James, " Is any sick among you? let him call for the elders of 
the Church ; and let them pray over him, anointing him with 
oil in the name of the Lord." St James v. 14. The super- 
stitious regard for this ordinance, and popular erroneous notions 
as tx> its cSfect, seem to account for its omission from our present 
Praver-Book. 
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NOTES. 

Rubric, The opening Rubric is in accordance with our 
Lord's directions to the Seventy Disciples. St Luke x. 5. 

Remember not. This was the opening Antiphon of the 
Sarum Office. 

Lordf have mercy ^ 6r»f . The lesser Litany forms with special 
appropriateness the introduction in this Service to the Lord's 
Prayer, as it consists of the words of those who came to our 
Lord while on earth to be healed of their sickness and in- 
firmities, as in the case of the two blind men who cried, "Thou 
Son of David, have mercy on us" (St Matt. ix. 27, xx. 31); in 
the case of the father praying for his lunatic son {lb, xvii. 15) ; 
and of the Syro-Phenician woman pleading for her sick daughter 
{lb, XV. 22). 

O Lord, save. Ps. Ixxxvi. 2. 

Send him help, Ps. xx. i, 2.* 

Let the enemy, Ps. Ixxxix. 22, 23. 

Be unto him, Ps. Ixi. 3. Prov. xviiL 10. 

O Lord, hear, Ps. cii. i. 

Prayers, These prayers are translations and adaptations of 
devotions in the Sarum Manual. 

Dearly beloved. The Addresses have always formed part of 
the Visitation Office. Those in the Sarum Manual were in 
Latin, and must have been quite unintelligible to many to whom 
they were addressed. 

Dost thou believe. The two requisites for pardon and peace, 
and for fitness to enter into God's presence, are faith and repent- 
ance, which are tested by this and the following questions, 
which the Rubric directs to be put to the sick person. 

The duty of forgiveness of our enemies is illustrated by the 
prayer of our Lord on the Cross. "Father, foi^ve them, for 
they know not what they do" (St Luke xxiv. 34), and by the last 
words of St Stephen, "Lord, lay not this sin to their charge" 
(Acts vii. 60). The duty of restitution is illustrated by the words 
of Zaccheus, "Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the 
poor, and if I have taken anything from any man by false accusa- 
tion, I restore fourfold" (St Luke xix. 5). The further directions 
as to will making and donations to the poor obviously demand 
to be carried out with delicacy and discretion. Wills were 
originally (till 1857) r^stered in ecclesiastical courts, and in yet 
older days lay people were forbidden to make their wills except 
in the presence of the parish priest (Johnson's Eccles, Laws, a. d. 
1236. 29). 

Our Lord jfesus. The Indicative form of Absolution em- 
ployed here is distinguished from the declaratory form in Matins, 
and from the precatory form in the Communion Service by 
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corresponding literally and grammatically to the words of our 
Lord's commission to His Apostles, on which the claim to pro- 
nounce absolution largely rests. * * Whose soever sins ye remit they 
are remitted unto them, and whose soever sins ye retain they are 
retained" (St John xx. 23). The outward form accompanying 
absolution was the imposition of hands, to which St Paul has been 
interpreted to allude in his Second Epistle to Timothy (v. 22), but 
this interpretation is not certain. Bingham states that tne Indica- 
tive form of Absolution was not used in the Church till the 12th 
or 13th century (Christ, Antt^, 1878, p. 1094). This is not the 
case. An Indicative Absolution is found in Egbert's Pontifical^ 
a loth century MS. copy of an 8th century English Service-Book 
(Surt, Soc, XXVII. p. 124). The suggestion that this present Ab- 
solution is a remission of formal ecclesiastical censures only, is in- 
consistent with a common sense view of the preceding Rubric, 
and would hardly deserve mention but for the fact that it has the 
support of such an eminent commentator as Wheatley. It is to 
be noted that although the words ** I absolve thee" sound absolute, 
they are surrounded by phrases which indicate the delegated cha- 
racter of the Absolution, and that the real power of absolution rests 
with Jesus Christ. It is He who has left power to His Church 
to absolve. His mercy is invoked for the forgiveness of offences. 
It is by His authority that absolution is pronounced, and it is 
conveyed in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. 

O most merciful. A similar Prayer for forgiveness follows 
the Absolution in the mediaeval Office Books. It in no way 
suggests any imperfection in the preceding Absolution, but is 
the expression of prayer suitable at all times to men in their 
present fallen condition. 

Psalm Ixxi, The last five verses of this Psalm are omitted, 
as speaking of a completed recovery. 

O Saviour, This is the only Antiphon retained in the Book 
of Common Prayer in its original position after a Psalm. 

The Almighty Lord, Adapted from a form in the old 
Roman Sacramentaries. 

Unto God^s gracious. This is not a Roman but a Galilean 
Benediction. It also occurs at the end of the ancient Visitation 
Offices of the Celtic Church. 

Collects, These four Collects were added in i66i. Their 
authorship is not known. They are a substitute for the lengthy 
and objectionable Litany to the Saints which closed the Visita- 
tion Office in the Sarum Manual. 

The Sixty-seventh Canon orders the ringing of a passing bell 
at the time of the sick person's expected departure from life. 
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COMMUNION OF THE SICK. 

By Rev. F. E. WARREN. 

It was the almost universal custom in the primitive Church 
to communicate sick people with portions of the consecrated 
Eucharist, reserved at the public celebration in church for that 
purpose. But celebrations in private houses were not forbidden 
or unknown, and Mr Palmer has collected several instances of 
them in his Antiq. of Eng, Rii., 3rd edit. I. 239. Reservation 
was provided for in the Prayer-Book of 1549 by this Rubric: 

** And if the same day there be a celebration of the Holy 
** Communion in the church, then shall the Priest reserve (at the 
** open Communion) so much of the Sacrament of the Body and 
" Blood, as shall serve the sick person, and so many as shall 
** communicate with him (if there be any); and so soon as he 
"conveniently may, after the open Communion ended in the 
"church, shall go and minister the same, first to those that are 
"appointed to communicate with the sick, if there be any, and 
"last of all to the sick person himself. But before the Curate 
"distribute the Holy Communion, the appointed general con- 
"fession must be made in the name of the Communicants, the 
"Curate adding the absolution with the comfortable sentences 
"of Scripture following in the open Communion, and after the 
" Communion ended the Collect, Almighty and everliving God, 
" we heartily thank thee." 

It is still provided for in the Scottish Church by this Rubric, 

" Accordmg to the universal custom of the Church of Scot- 
"land, the Priest may reserve so much of the Consecrated Gifts, 
* * as may be required for the Communion of the Sick, and others 
"who could not be present at the celebration in church." 



NOTES. 

Collect^ <5r»^. This Service for the Communion of the Sick 
only differs from that used in church by the provision of a special 
Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, and by the directed omission of 
that part of the Service which precedes the short address, " Ye 
that do truly," &c. 
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For their selection of an Epistle and Gospel the compilers of 
the Prayer-Book had no known ancient precedent to fell back 
ui>on; but the recently-discovered Visitation Ofl&ces of the early 
Irish Church provide i Cor. xv. 19 — 22 (Book of Dimma) or 
Matt. xxiv. 29 — 31 (Stowe Missal) for the Epistle, and Matt. 
xxii. 23—33 (Book of Dimma) or Matt. xxiv. 29 — 31 (Stowe 
Missal) for the Gospel. 

At the time, ^c. The object of this Rubric is to save all 
present from any risk of contagion in communicating after the 
sick man. 

But if a niaity <5r»r. There was a Rubric to the same effect 
as this in all the mediaeval service-books. In the Sarum 
Manual it ran thus : 

* * Then let the sick person be communicated, unless he have 
communicated previously, or unless there be a reasonable fear of 
irreverence from sickness or from any other cause, in which case 
let the Priest say to the sick pei*son ; 

* * * Brother, in this case true faith and good will are sufficient 
for thee; only believe and thou hast eaten *." 

The last six words are borrowed from the writings of St 
Augustine of Hippo (395 — 430), and represent the unbroken 
teaching of the Catholic Church. The controversial use to which 
the words of the Prayer-Book are sometimes put, as if they 
enunciated any new view of the Reformers about the nature 
of Christ's Presence in the Sacrament itself is wholly baseless. 
For further discussion of this point see Maskell, Mon, Rit, and 
edit. I. 112. 

In the time 0/ plague. This direction implies that the faithful 
parish Priest will not be deterred by risk to himself, or by any 
other motive of secondary importance, from visiting cases of 
dangerous and infectious illness. 
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THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 

By Rev. F. E. WARREN. 

The Burial of the Dead has been performed with prayer and 
ceremony among all people at all times. We cannot attempt 
here to give a descnption of such rites, nor of the variations 
of religious ceremonial which have existed at different periods in 
both Eastern and Western Christendom. The elaborate Service 
of the mediaeval Church has been reduced here to a form which 
has lost nothing of its grandeur and beauty, while it has gained 
much in simplicity. 

NOTES. 

Rubric i. The three classes of persons over whom the words 
of the Burial Service mav not be spoken are the unbaptized who 
have never become members of Christ's Church on earth ; the ex- 
communicate, who although they have been formally admitted 
into Christ's Church, have been as formally removed from it by 
the greater sentence of excommunication solemnly pronounced 
in the Church's Court (Matt, xviii. 17, Canon 68); suicides, who 
by the common consent of Catholic Christendom, testified to in 
numerous ancient Canons, have forfeited the right to Christian 
sepulture. This last clause does not include those who have 
laid violent hands upon themselves in temporary or permanent 
mental derangement, but those who have destroyed themselves 
with a full knowledge of what they were doing, and in whose 
case the jury at the coroner's inquest has returned a verdict of 
felo de se* 

Rubric 1, This Rubric contemplates the alternative of a 
choral service. It also provides that in cases of infectious 
diseases, &c., the funeral procession should at once advance 
to the grave instead of going, as usual, into the church. 

lam the resurrection. The old Antiphon to the Benedictus 
in Laudo for the dead. 

I know that my. This was the Response after the first 
lection in the First Noctum for the Dead. 

We brought nothing, A very appropriate addition of the 
Compilers, without apparently being derived from the old Ser- 
vices. 

The Psalms. Psalm xxxix., which, in consequence of verse 
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6, is more appropriate at the burial of a young person, was 
composed by David, on Joab*s reproaching him for his public 
manifestation of grieif after the death of Absalom. 

Psalm xc. which, in consequence of verse lo, is more ap- 
propriate at the burial oi an aged person, was composed by 
Moses in the Wilderness, while the people were dying around 
him, who as a punishment for their disobedience and murmuring 
were not allowed to enter the Promised Land. 

Tke Lesson. Part of this Lesson was an alternative EjMStle 
in the ancient Eucharist for the dead. 

JVAen they come^ <5r»f. The Christian's corpse is always laid 
with its feet eastward and its face upward, so that he may 
be ready to meet Christ, whose second Advent is expected to be 
from the East. 

Man that is, <5r»^. From the fourth Lection at Matins for 
the Dead in the Ambrosian Rite. 

In the midst. The last three paragraphs of this anthem are 
taken from the Lenten Antiphon to the Nunc Dimittis in 
the Sarum Breviary. 

Rubric, This casting of earth upon the corpse is a custom of 
pre-Christian antiquity. It is symbolical of the words of com- 
mittal to earth, and also of the fact that the burial of the dead 
is a work of mercy. In the Prayer-Book of 1549 it is directed 
to be done by the Priest; in the old Latin Service earth was 
to be cast in the form of a cross. 

Forasmuch as. Somewhat extended from the Sarum formula 
of committal. 

/ heard. This was the Antiphon to the Magnificat in 
Vespers for the Dead. 

Lord, have mercy. The Lesser Litany, the Lord's Prayer, 
and the Prayer following it, in a modified form, are taken from 
the Sarum Manual. 

O merciful God, This Prayer is called the Collect, indicating 
that if there is a special celebration of Holy Communion it is 
to be used as the Collect in that Service. It was so employed 
in the Prayer-Book of 1549, where the Epistle was taken from 
I Thess. iv. 13 — 18, and the Gospel from St John vi. 37 — 40. 
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THE CHURCHING OF WOMEN. 

By Rev. F. E. WARREN. 

The universal use in the Church of Christ of an Office for 
the "Thanksgiving of Women after Childbirth" arises out per- 
haps of an instinctive feeling of the piety and appropriateness 
of such a public recognition of God*s care and providence, 
partly out of the ancient custom of the Jewish Church. The 
Jewish mother was to present herself in the Temple forty days 
after the birth of a male, eighty days after the birth of a female 
child, with an offering of a lamb and a young pigeon, the sub- 
stitution of a second young pigeon for a lamb being allowed 
in case of poverty. (Levit. xii; Luke it. 12—24.) The ^"^1^ 
in the Prayer-Book of 1549 ^^ "The Order of the Puiification 
of Women.'* 

NOTES. 

Rubric. The ** usual time" mentioned in the opening Rubric 
is a purposely indefinite expression. There was no strict limit 
laid down in the ancient Latin Office, and none was introduced 
when it was translated. In the Eastern Church the Office is to 
be said on the fortieth day after childbirth. 

No special apparel is named or can be enforced, but a special 
Churching veil was in common use till the end of the six- 
teenth century. 

The customary place before the Reformation was at the 
:hurch porch. The Prayer-Book of 1549 specified a place 
'*nigh unto the quire door." The customary place now is the 
iltar step. 

Psalms, Pss. cxxi. cxxviii. were appointed in the Sarum 
Manual. The former was alone retained in the Prayer-Book of 
1549. Of the two Psalms now appointed, the first is the more 
appropriate after the death of the child, and before the re- 
ception of Holy Communion. Verses 13 — 15 have been omitted 
as only applicable to the other sex. Psalm cxxvii. is more 
appropriate under other circumstances, and is useful in these 
days as proving that however a large family may be regarded in 
the eyes of the political economist, all children are to be to 
Christian parents a blessing and a gift from God. 

JLord^s Prayer, The doxology was added to the Lord's 
Prayer in 1661, to show that it is used here as an act of thanks- 
giving. 
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Collect. From the Sarum Manual. 

Rubric, No fee for this Office can be exacted. Whatever is 
offered becomes, like Easter Offerings, the private property of 
the Priest. The Prayer-Book of 1549 enjoined the offering of 
the Chrisom, and other accustomed offerings, the chrisom being 
the white dress in which the infant had been clad at its Bap- 
tism. 

The Rubric makes it evident that although no time is speci- 
fied for the saying of this Office, the most appropriate time of all 
would be before the commencement of Holy Communion. 



A COMMINATION. 

By Rev. F. E. WARREN. 

This solemn Service of Commination, or Denunciation of 
God's anger against sinners, is a modern substitute for the 
complete and elaborate penitential discipline of the Primitive 
Church. It would occupy too much space to describe it here, 
and the reader desirous of fuller information is referred to 
Bingham's Antiq. Bks. xvii., xviii., xix. That portion of it 
connected Mrith Ash Wednesdiay consisted of the following cere- 
monial. Penitents presented themselves before the Bishop, 
clad in sackcloth with naked feet, and eyes turned down to the 
ground. They were thus introduced into the cliurch by the 
Clergy, who were to judge of the sincerity of their repentance, 
and the Seven Penitenti^ Psalms were sung or said over them. 
Then ashes were cast upon the penitents, and their heads were 
covered with sackcloth, and it was declared to them that as 
Adam was ejected from Paradise, so they must be ejected from 
the church. Then they left the church followed by the Clei^, 
who repeated the curse passed upon Adam, **In the sweat of 
" thy face shalt thou eat bread." There was an equally solemn 
and formal office for the reconciliation of Penitents and their 
restoration to Communion on Maundy Thursday. But by the 
sixteenth century the essential usefulness of this discipline had 
passed away. It had degenerated into an Office to be used by 
all the congregation on Ash Wednesday whether Penitents or 
not, consisting of the repetition of the Seven Penitential Psalms, 
and certain Prayers, and of the blessing of ashes with holy 
water, which were then placed on the heads of all persons 
present in the form of a cross. The Commination Service is an 
intelligible substitute for the latter ceremony (which had be- 
come very unmeaning), until the wholesome and ancient disci- 
li,. .- 1 
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pline of the Primitive Church can be restored again ; which we 
may agree ^vith the Prayer- Book in saying **is much to be 
wished," although the difficulties in the way are, for the present, 
insuperable. 

NOTES. 

Rubric. The reading pew named here is not the modem 
isolated reading desk, but that particular choir stall which the 
reader occupies. The pulpit is probably not the pulpit in the 
modem acceptation of the term, but the lectern or **jube" 
from which the Gospel was anciently read. 

The Maledictions. The popular objection to these sentences 
of cursing is to be met by the fact that they are taken directly 
from God's Word, and that the moral law of the Old Testament 
is still binding upon us all. The * Amen ' at the end of each of 
them is declaratory not precatory, and like the * Amen ' at the 
end of Creeds expresses the assent of the people to the trath of 
the preceding statement. It means * So it is ' not * So be it.' 
This part of the service resembles in character the Greater 
Excommunication, which used to be proclaimed in the vulgar 
tongue three or four times a year in the unreformed Church 
(Surtees Soc, vol. LXiii. p. 86*). 

Now seeing. The Judaic severity of this address is in keeping 
with the selection of the denunciations of the Old Testament, 
but is pitched in a different keynote from most of the penitential 
Offices of the Prayer-Book, and of the Office Books of other 
parts of the Christian Church. 

Rubric. This Rubric implies a special place or "faldstool" 
where the Litany was accustomed to be said. 

Psalm. This Penitential Psalm and the various Collects and 
Suffrages which follow it are either translations or adaptations of 
parts of the ancient Ash Wednesday ceremonial. 

Turn thou us. Note that this * 'supplication " is to be said, 
clause by clause, after, not with, the Minister. It is a collection 
of ancient Antiphons, and the Rubric in 1549 was, **Then shall 
this anthem be said or sung." 

Benediction. The final blessing was added in 1663. It is 
taken from Numb. vi. 24, 26. It can surely only be by a 
printer's error that verse 25 was left out. 
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FORMS OF PRAYER TO BE USED 
AT SEA. 

By Rev. F. E. WARREN. 

These forms of prayer were added to the Prayer- Book at the 
last revision in 1661. They are believed to have been written or 
compiled by Robert Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln (od, 1663). 
They are supplemental to, and not intended for use in lieu of, the 
Prayer-Book Service, and are designed to meet the emergencies 
which beset the seafaring life. There was ancient precedent for 
such prayers in the "Missa pro Navigantibus, " with its special 
collects found in the "Sarum" and other Missals (Burntisland 
edit. p. 820*); in the curious "Missa Nautica," consisting of 
the Eucharistic Service with the "Consecration" and "Com- 
munion" left out (Bingham's Antiq. edit. 1878, p. 795; Duran- 
dus Rationale f lib. I v. cap. i); and there was modem precedent 
in a Form of Prayer, issued for use in the Navy under Presby- 
terian influence during the Long Parliament (1640-53), with the 
view of supplanting the use of the Prayer-Book on board ship, 
and bringing the public worship throughout the Navy into accord- 
ance witn the principles of the Directory. 

NOTES. 

After a Storm, This "Hymn of Praise" after a Tempest 
consists of a cento of the following passages from the Psalms : 
xcv. I, cvii. I, xlviii. i, cvii. 2, cxlv. 8, ciii. 10, 11, cvi. 3, 
cvii. 18, cxxiv. 43, xcviii. 7, cvii. 25, 26, 28, Ixvi. 19, 20, cxlv. 
19, cvii. 29, cxlvii. 15, cvii. 13, Ixviii. 19, 20, xcii. 4, Ixxii. 18, 
19, cvi. 48. 

After Victory. This " Hymn of Praise " after a Victory is a 
cento of the following passages of Scripture : Ps. cxxiv. 1,2, 3, 
4, 5 ; I Sam. xix. 3 ; Pss. xliv. 3, cxl. 7 ; Isa. Ixvi. 5 ; Exod. xv. 
6, 7; 2 Sam. xxii. 40; Pss. cxv. i, cxxvi. 3, 4, cxxiv. 7, cxiii. 2, 
xli. 13. ^ 

We therefore commit. In the form of CommittaCl of the 
Dead Body to the Sea these words 

** lookmg for the resurrection of the body (when the sea shall 
give up her dead) and the life of the world to come " 
have been substituted for 

**in sure and certain hope of the Resurrection to eternal 
life." 

Very nearly the same substitution occurs in the ** Order for 
the Burial of the Dead " in the American Prayer-Book. 
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FORM OF PRAYER FOR THE 
TWENTIETH OF JUNE. 

By Rev. F. E. WARREN. 

This Service, in commemoration of the commencement of 
Queen Victoria's reign, differs from the rest of the Prayer-Book 
in resting upon royal authority only, unsupported by that of either 
Parliament or Convocation. The form was first issued by au- 
thority in 1578 for use on Nov. 17th, the anniversary of the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth, and with some intermissions and 
certain variations, which need not be here set forth at length, 
such a Service has formed part of the Book of Common Prayer 
from that time onward. 

The present authority for its use is a royal proclamation dated 
June 21, 1837, printed at the conclusion of the Service. 

The principle of such a Service is a good one, and therefore 
it is to be regretted that there is not more constitutional authority 
for its use. The Service itself is also open to these grave ob- 
jections. The twentieth of June may be Trinity Sunday, and 
the second Rubric would compel the substitution of a service in 
honour of an earthly monarch, for the special services of one of 
the greatest of the Church's Festivals. 

The alteration or adaptation of certain verses of the Psalms, 
so as to make them applicable to Queen Victoria, in the H3niin 
substituted for the Venite, is a very questionable liberty to take 
with Holy Scripture, and borders on the profane. 
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OR PSALMS OF DAVID 

Pointed as they are to be sung or said in Churches, 
By Rev. E. J. BOYCE, 

The Hebrew title is Tehillim (plural of Tehillah, i.e. praise 
or hymn), Praises or Songs of Praise, or Sepher Tehillim, Book 
of Praise, expressive of the character and object of the book, 
viz. **to declare the Glory of Gk)d." 

The title given in the New Test. (St Luke xx. 42 ; Acts i. 20) 
is "Book of Psalms," and in all Christian versions it is the same, 
or collectively the Psalter (Psalterion), a name derived from a 
musical stringed instrument (i Kgs. x. 12) made of wood, in the 
style of a harp and in shape like a Greek delta. 

A hymn, though applicable to a psalm (St Matt. xxvi. 30, Acts xvi. 25) 
is not identical with it. See Eph. v. 10; Col. iii. 16; where the "spiritual 
songs" are such as those dictated by the Holy Ghost to spiritual persons 
(e.g. Elizabrth, Blessed Virgin Mary, Zacharias, St Luke I). With refer- 
ence to the term Book of P^ms it is to be noted that (he word book is used, 
both in Hebrew and Greek, in a collective and a disjunctive sense. See 
Ps. xl. 10; Heb. X. 7; Gal. iii. 10; Rev. xxii. 10, 18. So "Book of Moses" 
(St Mark xii. «6) = Pentateuch : "Book of the Prophets" (Acts vii. 42) 
—twelve minor prophets. 

In the Jewish division of the Old Testament the third part 
was called the Ketubim or Hagiographa or Holy Writings. 

In our Lord's words, St Luke xxiv. 44, He meant by **the 
Psalms" this Hagiographa, for beginning as it does with the 
Psalms the whole- was then commonly called by that name. 

The Psalms are cited as *'the Law" in St John x. 34, xii. 34; 
and according to the customary language of the Hebrews in our 
Lord's time the Psalms are quoted as if all were the composition 
of David, whereas according to a generally received opinion we 
may ascribe the authorship of 73 to David: 1 to Solomon: 12 
to. Asaph: 12 to sons of Korah"': i to Moses: 49 to anonymous 
Psalmists; while some have been assigned to Hezekiah, Josiah, 
Jeremiah (cii.), Daniel (cxix.) and Zerubbabel. 
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The Psalter has been called *' an epitome of the Bible adapted 
to the purposes of devotion." 

No portion of the Hebrew Scriptures has transfused its spirit 
into the Christian Church more completely than the Book of 
Psalms. Out of 283 direct quotations from the Old Test, in the 
New Test., 116 are from the Psalms. 

Therein is a true preparation for the special work of Christ. 
It is the peculiarity of the Psalter that every one can use its 
words as if they were peculiarly and individually his own. 

Hence it is said that **the Psalms remain after some thou- 
sand years perhaps the most perfect form in which the religious 
sentiment of man has been embodied." 

David's prayers "combine these three conditions — perma- 
nence, capability of being really prayed, and universaUty." 

The end of all the Psalms is **«/ anima conjungatur DeOj 
that the soul may be joined to God," hence the Psalter so much 
formed the chief manual of devotion of Christians in former 
days that it was called **the Prayer- Book of the Saints" — for 
Psalm after Psalm is a dialogue between the soul and God. 

" The poetry of the Psalms is a poetry of friendship between the spirit of 
man and the spirit of God; a poetry apparently ordained to leaven the 
poetry of the whole world, as the history of the Old Test, to be the 'sun of 
all other histories.'" (Keble). 

In Syria Christian education began with the Psalms; was 
continued with the New Test., and after with the Old Test. 
The Psalter was regarded by SS. Athanasius and Ambrose as 
especially adapted to the use of youth. 

In the early Christian Church the Psalms were so often repeated that the 
poorest Christians could say them by heart, and used to sing them at Uieir 
labours, in their houses, and in the fields. 

During^ the first twelve centiuies the committal of the Psalter to memory 
was so enjoined on Ecclesiastics, that St Gennadius, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople (A.D. 494), refused to ordain any Clerk who could not repeat '* David " 
by heart. The Eighth Council of Toledo (a.d. 653) orders that none shall 
be promoted to any ecclesiastical dignity who do not perfectly know the 
whole Psalter, in addition to the usual Canticles and Hymns, and the formula 
of Baptism. The Council of Oviedo (a.d. 1050) decrees that the Archdeacon 
shall present only such Clerks for ordination at the Ember Seasons as know 
perfectly the Psalter, &c. 

Division of the Psalms. 

The Division into five Books is marked by the Doxology at 
the close of each, the fifth Book having the last four Psalms as 
its doxology. But although we know these divisions, yet there 
is as much difference of opinion respecting the person who 
grouped the various Psalms into each book, and consequently 
the exact date at which these collections were made, as there is 
respecting the date and authorship of many of the Psalms 
themselves. 
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The following is an account sufficiently reliable : — 
First Book contains Pss. I-^XLI, "emphatically the Davidic 
Book" — arranged by David, substantially in its present 
form, soon after the accession of Solomon. 

The name yehovak, or Adonai : in the Greek KurioSy in the English 
Lord, occurs 27^2 times hi this Book, while Elohim^ which in the 
Hebrew Scriptures stands for God^ only 15 times. 

Jehovah was "the incommunicable Name" uttered only in the Sanc- 
tuary by the Priest pronouncing the Blessing, and by the High Priest 
within the Holy of Holies on the Day of Atonement. For it Adonai was 
substituted by the Jews (for fear of fexod. xx. 7) as Kurios was by the 
Greek translators, and in consequence still generally appears in our English 
Bibles as Lord, distinguished by capital letters. Elohim, a noun plural, 
is the Name which in the Hebrew Scriptures stands for God. It is the 
abstract Name expressive of Godhead, whether the god thus spoken of 
be the true God or a false god. ^ Jehovah b the personal Name of the 
covenant God of Israel. When it is used. His special revelation of Himself 
and covenanted relation^ip with the chosen race are always implied. 

The prevalence of the Name Jehovah (LoKD)in Book i. (David's Sanc- 
tuary HymnalX may be accounted for by the fact that this book was the 
Hymnal expressly intended for the Temple use. and that Jehovah \vas 
the Name by which the Israelites usually addressed God. 

Second Book contains Pss. XLii— Lxxii. Psalms of the 
Temple-Singers — arranged with a specii 1 view to recita- 
tion in the Temple under the guidance of Solomon or of 
the leader of the Levitical Chorus. Uniformly National 
Psalms. 

As Book I. of Christ, so this is prophetical of the Christian Church. 
In these thirty- one Psalms the name Jehovah occurs 30 times and 
Elohim 164 times. The Doxology of this Book combines the two 
names. 

Third Book contains Pss. LXXiii — Lxxxix. The Liturgical 
character of this book is marked in Auth. Vers, by Mu- 
sical Terms in the Inscriptions. 

llxe Divine names Jehovah and Elohim are used with nearly equal 
frequency, i.e. 4^ and 43 times. This book was collected probably 
in the reign of Jenosbaphat, 2 Chron. xx. 21. 

Fourth Book contains Pss. xc — cvi. Collected and arranged 
before the close of Hezekiah's reign (see 2 Chron. xxix. 
30; Prov. XXV. i), or, according to some, not till the days 
of Nehemiah. They were all written (excepting Ps. xc.^ 
after the doom of the destruction upon Jerusalem for thq 
wickedness of Manasseh had been pronounced. 2 Kgs. xxi. 
10 — 16. 

In this book the name Jehovah is used throughout . / 

Fifth Book contains Pss. cvii — CL. Its collection belongs to 
the period of the return from Babylon and consequently 
contains many thanksgivings for the restoration : probably 
composed by Ezra or Nehemiah. 
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The last four Psalms begin each with Hallelujah^ and 
form a complete doxology. 
The name Jehovah occurs 336 times, whilst that of Elohim only 7. 

It is necessary to remember that the Psalms are not arranged 
in chronological order. The principles of arrangement seem to 
have been : 

1st. To put together those which were composed for the 
same or similar occasions or of the same epoch, and so 
were mutually related, e.g. Pss. xxvi. xxvii. 
2nd. To associate together those which were connected 
by the similarity either of the general train of thought 
or of particular expressions, e.g. Pss. iv. v. 

Inscriptions. 

As these are not — any more than the titles — prefixed to the 
Psalms in the Prayer-Book, it will be sufficient to state that 
they are of three kinds, those 

(fl) which mark their Liturgical (e.g. Ps. iv.) and Musical 

(e.g. Ixxiv.) character. 
ij)) which assign them to particular authors, e.g. Pss. iii. 

Ixxxiii. 
(r) which connect them with certain historical events, 
e.g. Ps. xxxiv. 

Though the inscriptions are omitted, yet there is a heading 
to each Psalm in the Prayer-Book consisting of the first words 
of the Psalm in the Latin language : reminding us that before 
A.D. 1549 when the first Book of Common Prayer complete in 
the vulgar (or English) tongue was published, the Psalter and the 
rest of the Offices used in public worship were in Latin. The 
English Version of the Psalms in the Prayer-Book was made in 
a great measure from that Latin version called the Galilean: 
corrections from the Hebrew being introduced by Coverdale 
A.D. 1535 and 1539, ^^^ ^y Tonstal and Heath in 1541. 

N. B. There are four kinds of Latin Psalters : 

1. The Italic^ in common use in Italy before the time of St Jerome 
(a.d. 378). 

2. The Roman, an edition of the Italic, corrected by St Jerome in 
the time of Pope Damasus (a.d. 383), used in the Roman Office, and still 
in the Vatican Church. 

^. The Gallicany introduced by Gregory of Tours (a.d. 573). It 
is St Jerome's more correct translation, made a.d. 589, from Ongen's 
Hexapla, or the most correct edition of the Septuagint with corrections from 
the Hebrew. Used first in Gaul between a.d. 580 — 595. It passed into 
England before a.d. 597. 

4. The Hebraic was St Jerome's own translation direct from the 
Hebrew, made a.d. 391. This was never used in the public Church Offices. 

David appointed for the service of the Tabernacle or Temple 
a descendant from each of the three immediate sons of Levi to 

. ^ 
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preside over Psalmody and Music : Asaph the Imeal representa- 
tive of Gershom, Levi's eldest son: Heman of Kohath,his second 
son : and Ethan of Merari his third son (i Chron. vi. 31 — 49). 

That branch of the family of Kohath descended from Korah, 
of which Heman was one, was celebrated for their metrical and 
musical talents; 14 sons and 3 daughters "were under the hands 
of their father for song in the House of the Lord'* (i Chron. 
XXV. 5, 6). 

To show how psalmody and music were attended to, and what an all- 
important part they took in the Temple-worship, we read that in David's 
reign the whole choir of male and female voices amounted to 4000, divided 
into 34 wards or courses (i Chron. xxiii. 5, xxv. 0—31), which together 
formed three dbtinct choirs. Of these the sons of Asaph constituted four, 
the sons of Korah foiurteen, the sons of Ethan six courses. These were 
under 288 leaders (1 Chron. xxv. 7 ; see 2 Chron. xxiii. 13). And even 
on the return from captivity (when the^ choir of Asaph alone returned), 
the singing men and women at the beginning amounted to 200 (Ezra ii. 
65), and so increased after arriving at Jerusalem as to people several 
suburban villages (Neh. xii. 29). 

It is significant that Asaph, Heman, and Ethan, together with 
the whole choral body, wore fine linen robes (i Chron. xv. 27). 

Psalmody in the Apostolical Churches (Eph. v. 19, 20; Col, iii. x6) led 
to the appomtment of singers even as it did in the Jewish Church. The 
office of Psaltes (^oAnjs) was reckoned among the earlier ecclesiastical 
appointments. This dates from the middle of the fourth century. Each 
was admitted to office, not as the rest of the Ordines Minores fi.e. by the 
Bishop), but by the Priest alone, and in this form : Vide ut quod ore cantas 
corde credas : et quod corde credis operibus comprobes, *' See that what thou 
singest with the mouth thou believest in thy heart, and what thou believest 
in thy heart thou approvest by thy works." The choir schools attached to 
our Cathedrals date from the sixth century. The first singing school at 
Rome was established by Gregory the Great (a.d. 590); its influence 
extended to England and other parts of the West. The first choir in 
England was established by St Augustine on the fouildation of the See of 
Canterbury (a, u. 597). The examples of Christ Himself and of His Apostles 
(St Matt. xxvi. 30 ; Acts xvi. 25), and also their precepts (St James v. 13 ; 
Eph. v. 19; Col. xii. t6, see i Cor. xiv. 26 ; Rev. xiv. 2, 3^, prove tHat the custom 
of singing hymns or psalms in the Christian Church is very ancient. With 
regard to the Music of the Church, according to St Jerome (a.d. 3^8), 
andStChrysostom(A.D. 308X it had in the East degenerated into a theatrical 
style. The former, in order to counteract this in the West, introduced the 
monotone or planus cantus, i.e. plain song or tune, as practised by the 
monks. [In the Rubric, respecting the Lessons in both the Books of Edward 
VI. A.D. 1549 and 1552, it was ordered that (to the end that the people may 
the better hear), in such places where they do sing, then shall the Lessons 
be sun^ in ^ plain tune, after the manner of distinct reading, and likewise 
the Epistle and Cjospel] 

Hilary of Poictiers (a.d. 354), and after him St Ambrose of Milan 
(a.d. 374;, introduced the method of chanting called from him Ambrosian; 
It was antiphonal and abounding in variation. In place of this Gregory the 
Great (a.d. 590) substituted the Cantus firfnus^ an unvarying melody of 
eight tones to be sung in unison by the whole Choir. This Chant has been 
retained in use ever since. 



i 
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The Metrical System of the Psalms. 

** It is obvious from the structure of the Hebrew Psalms that 
they were intended not for singing but for chanting" (Keble). 
Hebrew poetry has no metres regulated by the number or quan- 
titles of syllables. It is a poetry not of words but of ideas. 
The connection is not of sound with sound, but by a grouping 
of thought with thought and of idea with idea. 

This is the law of parallelism which in its simplest form is the distich 
in which each verse consists of two equally balanced clauses, {a) either 
expressing the same or a cognate thought under different forms (e.g. Ps. L a); 
or (6) the second clause is antithetical, marking a distinction between truUi 
and falsehood, good and evil (e. g. Pt. i. 7 ; (jc) or the second states the results 
of the first (e.g. Ps. xxv. 7). 

The only Psalms in which the thoughts of the poet occur 
without any progressive movement and with little if any internal 
connection are those eight called 

Alphabetical Psalms, 
namely ix, x (sometimes as in the Greek and Latin versions 
made one Psalm), xxv. xxxiv. xxxvii. cxi. cxii. cxix^cxlv. 
These are generally of a didactic character. In these each verse, 
sometimes each clause, b^ns with a letter of the Hebrew Al- 
phabet in regular order. 

The Antiphonal Singing or Saying of the Psalms. 
That alternate chorus or responsive singing was customary 
amongst the Israelites and in the Temple-worship is evident 
from reference to Exod. xv. ao, 21; i Sam. xviii. 7. Psalms 
such as XXIV. cxv. cxxxvi.j i Chron. vi. 30. 44; Ezra iii. 11. 
See Nehemiah xii. 14 "and the chief of the Levites...with their 
brethren over against them according to the commandment of 
David the man of God, ward over against ward." See also 
w. 31, 38 and Is. vi. 3. 

When and how this custom of singing by course came up in the Church Is 
not certainly known. Pliny, in a letter to Trajan, says that the Christians 
used to^ sing responsively a hymn to Christ as to a God. That it was an 
institution of the Eastern Church, introduced at Antioch by monks about 
A.D. «o is a generally received opinion, and as the Western Church uni- 
versally derived all its known forms of ritual from the Eastern, so this form 
amongst others. It is of interest to note that there are four methods in 
which the Psalms have been ecclesiastically sune. 

1. When the whole Psalm is sung by the whole choir without any 
response or variation. ^ This is called Cantus directus or Directaneus. 

2. When, as in oiur Cathedrals and other Churches, the choir is 
divided into two parts or sides, each singing alternately, one on the north 
side (called Cantoris, or the side of the Precentor), and the other on the 
south side (called Decani, or Dean's side). 

3.^ When the Psalm is sung alternately between the Precentor and 
the Choir. Hence the term Psalmi proKunciatores or succentores (leaders 
or precentors\. 

4. When the whole Psalm or Anthem is sung by a single voice it 
is called the Tract 
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N.6. To assist and regulate this mode of singing, each verse 
is divided into two parts by a colon, and so the Psalms in the 
Prayer-Book are so "pointed as they are to be sung or said in 
churches." This is done often independently of the sense, see 
Ps. xlv. 2. 

Songs of Degrees or Graduals. 

These are the 15 Psalms cxx. — cxxxiv. probably in part an 
adaptation of ancient hymns and forming originally a Psalter 
within a Psalter. 

There is considerable difference of opinion upon the use for 
which these songs were written. 

The following are the chief interpretations given of this : — 
X. Chanted by pilgrims returning from exile at Babylon. 

2. For pilgrims journeying with song and music (Is. xxx. 29; cf. 
Gen. xxxi. 27) to Jerusalem according to the Law (Deut xvi. 16) ; hence 
called ** songs for or at the goings up**— but though Pss. cxxi. cxxii. and 
others fall in with this interpretation, yet Pss. cxxiv.— cxxvi. scarcely do. 

3. For chanting, says early tradition, upon the fifteen steps which 
led from the court of the women in the temple to the court of the men of 
Israel: so in the YulgAte they sure called canttcum gy^aduum. But the steps 
are not mentioned in Scripture. 

4. For the encouragement of the woilcmen engaged in rebuildbe 
the temple under Nehemiah, but it is doubtful whether the title would 
signify song of ascents to the walls. 

5. That these Psalms were specially intended for public worship in 
Zion ; the terai degrees signifjring ascent to the House of God. Through 
aU of them there is the common feature of trust in God's sanctuary. Possibly 
the portions of the ascent might be marked by steps. 

6. An ancient Rabbinical commentary says, " song^ on the steps on 
whkh God sends the righteous up into the other world." 

The characteristics of these Psalms are — ** sweetness, tender- 
ness, sympathy and brevity." 

In the Greek Chiurch, the only period of the year in which any long 
portion of the Psalms is repeated evening after evening, is the fifteen weeks 
before Christmas: and the Psalms so distinguished are these "Pilgrim 
songs.'* " No one of them bears an individual character, all refer to the 
whole Chturch of God. The fundamental thought in sdl is the Providence 
of God watching over the Church.*' 

The Hallel. 

This is the name given to the six Psalms cxiii. — cxviii. 
which were sung at the three Great Feasts of the Jews, Passover, 
Pentecost, and Tabernacles (Lev. xxiii.; Deut.xvi. 16) and at the 
Feast of Dedication (i Mac iv. 59; St John x. 22) and at thfe 
New Moons (i Chron. xxiii. 31). The first two were sung be- 
fore the Paschal Supper, i.e. before the second cup was passed 
round ; and the last four were sung after it: i.e. when the fourth 
cup had been filled. These last probably formed the Hymn 
which our Lord and His Apostles sang after the last Passover 
(St Matt. xxvi. 30; St Mark xiv. 26). 
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Psalm cxxxvi. with its 16 responses is called in the Jewish 
Liturgy the "Great Hallel'* by way of distinction from the 
above six Psalms. 

Itt the Temple service the following seven Psalms were respectively- 
allotted to each of the seven days of the week : xxiv. xlviii. lxxxii. 

XCIV. LXXXI. XCIII. xcii. 

Messianic Interpretation by the Jewish Church. 

The Messianic interpretation of each and every Psalm was 
received by the Hebrews long before our Lord's coming without 
any misgiving, and in His time neither the scribes nor leaders of 
the people ever attempted to deny or controvert the truth of the 
prophecies quoted from the Psalms or their application to the 
Christ. They entertained without doubt the traditional inter- 
pretation. A belief in Messiah founded upon the prophecies 
and specially upon typical and direct prediction in the Psalms 
was one of the fundamentals of Faith with the chief Rabbis. 

**The Jews must have understood David their Prince to 
*'have been a figure of Messiah. They would not otherwise 
•* have made his Psalms part of their daily worship. Was the 
•• Messias not concerned m the Psalms it were absurd to cele- 
" brate twice a day in their public devotions the events of one 
" man's life who was deceased so long ago as to have no relation 
'* now to the Tews and the circumstances of their affairs, or to 
*' transcribe whole passages from them into their prayers for the 
•♦ Commg of the Messiah" (Bp. Chandler). 

The Use of the Psalms in the Holy Catholic Church. 

Prior to an investigation into "the witness of the Psalms 
to Christ and to Christianity" and into the rationale of the 
"proper" and other special Psalms in the Prayer-Book, it is 
of importance to record in this place the use of the Psalms in 
the Ajicient Church's ritual and in that of our own Reformed 
Church. The following facts deserve special notice. The great 
and guiding principles of Divine Service and Worship to be 
gathered from primitive Forms were first, that to lose ourselves 
in the praise ot God is the peculiar joy and glory of the Chris- 
tian estate. In a word, Praise is the ruling aspect. Meditation 
on the law of God and on the great Christian verities, together 
with Prayer and Confession of Sin as the basis of all, from the 
commencement accompanied the service of Psalms and H3rmns : 
but in the ancient Divme Offices three-fourths at least consisted 
not of Prayers at all, but of Psalms and Holy Scripture — and 
even now the Psalms occupy one-fifth part of our English Prayer- 
Book. 

According to St Basil (a.d. 370), in his day the services of 
the Primitive Church consisted of Psalmody with prayer inter- 
mingled; the whole ushered in with penitential confession. He 
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Speaks of no other service than Psalms and Prayers, and this is 
the present aspect of the existing daily offices of the Greek 
Church; the Pss. are sung as of old, for the most part con- 
tinuously, certain fixed ones being added (e.^, as the Li"* 
concluded the night service^ or nocturns, otherwise Matins, the 
Lxxiii'^ followed shortly after at Lauds) and as the Pss. were 
used for Meditation' as well as Praise there is an entire absence 
in these ordinary offices of Lessons, that is, of the reading of 
Holy Scripture for purposes of instruction and meditation as 
distinguished from the singing of Psalms. 

These Eastern offices are the lineal progenitors of the earliest 
and later ritual of the Western Church, and therefore of our 
own; all its known forms being universally derived from the 
Eastern. From the 6th to the i6th century the offices of the 
Western Church were in their general cast monastic, as is evi- 
dent from the sevenfold scheme of service called "the Canonical 
Hours" or "the Divine Office," which was not the Churches 
originally but urged on her by monastic zeal. At the earliest of 
these seven services (viz. Nocturns or at midnight) the particular 
number of 12 Psalms was read in course, that number prevailing 
in the Egyptian monasteries and being imported from thence into 
Europe. At each of the remaining six services certain fixed 
Psalms besides some few in course, and Canticles were used, and 
in fact the ideal of all the ancient services was the public devo- 
tional use of the Book of Psalms at large: but in practice few of 
the Psalms were said, owing to the substitution for the daily por- 
tion of some few, mostly unvarying ones, on the plea of a festival, 
of 3 pr 9 lections, so that in reality^ owing to the frequent occur- 

* For a full account of the daily offices of the Eastern Church, see general 
tntrod. to the History of the Eastern Churchy vol. 11. pp. 830 — 941 (Neale), 
and for the division and arrangement of the Psalms according to various 
Uses (i. e. the Eastern Church, Benedictine, Ambrosian, Roman), and the 
appointment in them of particular Pss. for various days, seasons, and offices, 
see Prayer-Book Interleaved^ pp. 22^ — 241, fifth edit. 

« Psalm cxix. (read in three portions) was chosen for the earlier portion 
of the noctumo-matutinal office, because it alone, in the whole Psalter, 
spea^ of the midnight hour as proper for devotion (v. 6a), iand refers to 
nighty and * night watches' fw. 55, 148). It was used in the Eastern daily 
Offices as a meditation no less than as praise. It stood in the ancient 
Church, in some sort, in the stead of liCssons in their ordinary night service. 
It is called in the Prymer (1545) *' the Commendations." It is ^' the lyric 
of the Law," " a meditation upon the Oracles :" for every verse (with two 
exceptions, w. 122, 132) rings the changes upon **the Law of the Lord." The 
Preface to it in the Prymer of Hen. VIII, (1545) describes it as "the ABC of 
** Godly love : the paradise of learning : the shop of the Holy Ghost : the school 
" of truth. In which appeareth how the saints of God esteem the holy Laws : 
** how fervently they be given unto them : how it grieveth them that they 
"should be despised: how fervently they desire to learn them, to walk 
** in them, and to fulfil them : finally, how the transgressors and advertaries 
"of them shall be punished and destroyed.*' In the German version of the 
Bible the Psalm is described as "The Christian and golden ABC of the 



•praise, love, power, and use of the word of God." 
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rence of festivals, less than half of the Psalms were sung through 
weekly. 

The Prymcr which for at least 150 years preceding the Reformation 
was the book authorized by the English Church for the private devotion 
of the people, contained in that of a.d. 1535 no less than 60 Psalms, and 
that of Hen. VIII. a.d. 1545, upwards of 50. In the Book of Commou 
■ of ~ * 



Prayer the entire number of Psalms (reckoning each of the 22 portions 
of the cxixth. as one Psalm) is 171, sung or said at Matins and Evensong 
daily ; ox being allotted to the former and 88 to the latter. This is exclusive 



the Prayer -Book there are 13 special Psalms, besides three composite Hymns 
of Praise formed out of the Psalter. 

There were from immemorial ages daily in the Christian 
Church three chief offices of ordinary worship resolving them- 
selves in practice into two^ viz. the midnight and following with- 
out interval the early morning service (corresponding with Matins 
and Lauds, which really formed one service) and the evening 
office or vespers. The leading characteristic of these two ser- 
vices was that they were great offices of Psalmody and H3rmns — 
**Orbs of divine song, the greater and the less ruling over the 
day and over the night." 

Thus the early Christians fulfilled in the order in which St Paul gives 
them to the Ephesian Church those two great precepts of Divine service, 
*' be filled with the Spirit; speaking to yourselves in "^psalms and hymns and 



spiritual songs, singing and making melody in your heart to uie Lord; 
giving thanks always lor all things unto God and the Father in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ" ^Eph. v. 18—20); "praying always with all 



prayer and supplication, and watching thereunto with all perseverance 
and supplication for all saints'' (vi. x8); see St Mark xiii. 35, and Acts 
xvL 85 ; XX. 7. 

Both of these offices contained certain fixed Psalms, while 
others, according as time allowed, were sung in order. 

Thus the ruling idea of ordinary worMiip, from the very 
beginning, has been Praise — reflecting the most general concep- 
tion of the Eucharist^ : Praise by means of Psalms and Hymns, 
but Psalms more especially, to so great an extent were the 
dominant^ as well as the unfailing element of this worship, 
that the office-book of the Western Church was entitled the 
Psalterium, 

With special reference to the Ritual of the 
English Church, **the greatest part of our daily service con- 
sisteth in much variety of Psalms and Hymns." 

Observe in the Exhortation the purposes for which we assemble and 
meet together, " to render thanks... to set forth His most worthy praise," &c 

With the Doxology, set on high to proclaim the object of our 
entire act of worship, the Praise of the office begins; and then 

1 A weekly celebration of the Eucharist was universal in the ancient 
Church. When a celebration follows the ordinary service, the Psalms start 
forth into Eucharistic life and become instinct with sacrificial meanings and | 
mysteries. I 
^ 
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from the Venite to the end of the office is a continued act of 
Praise broken only by the introduction of the topics of praise by 
means of the Lessons : carried on by Anthem and Hj^mn : by 
the Invocation and the Adoration with which every prayer 
commences and many conclude — crowned by the general act of 
thanksgiving (subjoined to our daily office A.D. 1662) which 
holds a parallel position to that of the "Gloria in excelsis" in 
our Communion Office. In the amount of Psalmody the Eng- 
lish Office falls short of those of the West or East, but consider- 
ing the brevity of our office the proportion of praise in it is 
equal. 

It is by no means unnecessary to remember that praise is 
confessedly that which approximates our worship to that of 
Angels. Of this worship we know but two things — the heavenly 
ritual has for its substance praise (Rev. iv. 9, 11, v. 13, vii. 12, 
xix. I, 2) and for its manner joint action and mutual exhortation, 
**Thou art worthy" &c. (iv. 11) and "Alleluia, and again they 
said Alleluia" (xix. i, 3, 6). 

Does not this remind us of the prominence which the doxolog^cal element 
assumes in the highest worship of the Church? To give glory to God, 
to thank God for His great glory, is better than to make known our request 
unto God, for it is adoration; and "the altered life, the pure heart, the 
sensitive conscience, the firm faith, the enduring love, these flaw out of 
the worship of God, and make up the comeliness and beauty of a Christian." 

The Order how the Psalter is appointed to be read. 
See this before the Calendar. 

In the 1 6th century the English Church in re-adjusting the 
whole scheme of her services rejected the then-existing scheme of 
Psalms "notwithstanding that the ancient Fathers have divided 
the Psalms into seven portions whereof every one was called a 
Nocturn" {Pref. concerning the service of the Church). The 
fixed Psalms were omitted and the continuous Psalmody was 
rearranged, and owing to the whole cycle of Psalms being made 
to revolve not with the week but with the month, the Sundays, 
when there were naturally most worshippers, come in for all 
parts of the Book of Psalms in turn, whereas according to the 
old arrangement the same Psalms were read at Matins and Vespers 
on all the Sundays of the year. The English revision brought 
the whole Psalter into general use, and besides brought back 
the ancient Western usage of saying the Doxology at the end of 
every Psalm instead of as in the Eastern ritual at certain intervals 
only in the Psalmody. These intervals were after the 3rd sub- 
division into which each section of the Psalter is divided. 

The order about the reading of the Psalter in the first and second Prayer- 
Books of Edw. VI. ran thus : " to everv month shall be appointed just 30 days, 
and because January and March hath one day above the said months, and 
February which is placed between them both only 28 days, February shall 

I — ^.^^^.^^_^^— — ^— _— — ^— — ^-^— ^— ^__^^_^__^ 
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borrow of either of the months of January and March one day, and no the 
Psalter which shall he read in February must be begun the last day of 
January and ended the first day of March." 

DOXOLOGY. 

This is really a Creed contained in a hymn, and may be used 
as an act oi faith or an act oi praise. The use of it turns Jewish 
Psalms into Christian hymns, and is a testknony that the same 
God is worshipped by Christians as by Jews; the God of the 
Psalms having been from the beginning Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, although this *' Catholic Faith is more clearly revealed 
in the New Testament than in the Old Testament. In the 
American Church it may be sung after each Psalm, and at the 
end of the Psalms for the Day it shall be sung. 

*'The Psalter followeth the Division of the Hebrew." 

This means that owing to the putting together of two Psalms, 
the 9th and loth in the Greek and Latin versions, and then 
dividing Psalm CXLVII. into two, although the whole number of 
Psalms in each is 1 50, yet the numbers of the Psalms in the 
Greek and Latin translations do not exactly agree with those of 
the Hebrew version which our Psalter follows. The Psalms in 
the Prayer-Book are taken from the "Great English Bible" (or 
Cranmer's Bible) set forth and used in the tune of Hen. VIII. 
and Edw. VI., and consequently are not the same translation 
as that of the *• authorised version" made in the reign of James I. 
A.D. 161 1. This old version was retained for two reasons — 
because the choirs were accustomed to it and its language was 
considered to be more smooth and fit for song : and because at 
the time of the Reformation few of the common people could 
read, but many were found before the last revision of the Prayer- 
Book to have been so accustomed to the use of the Psalms as to 
be able to sing them from memory. 

It is necessary to remember that a Concordance to the Authorized 
Version of the Psahns, will, in many instances, fail to verify the Verses of 
a reference which is made to the Prayer-Book Version, the division of a 
Psalm into verses differing as to their number in the two versions, e.15. 
xix. 14 in A. V. is xix. 14, 15 in Prayer-Book, and on the contrary, xviii. 
T, 2 in A.V. is xviii. i in Prayer-Book. The reference to the Psalms in 
this dissertation is always to the Prayer-Book version. 

The Witness of the Psalms to Christ and to Chris- 
tianity. 

The applicability of so many passages in the Psalms to 
Christ is some proof that the application was intended to be 
made. The universal Church of Christ from the very beginning 
would never have adopted the Psalms for her use had she not 
felt that it was in the devotions of Christ not of David that she 
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was inviting her children to join — "Are we concerned with the 
affairs of David and Israel: with the ark and Temple: with 
going up to Jerusalem and to Sion : with victory over Moab and 
Edom and Philistia : with deliverance from Babylon ? "When 
taking such expressions into our mouths we must mean a spiri- 
tual Jerusalem, Sion, ark, temple, law, sacrifice — and victory 
over spiritual enemies. By substituting Messiah for David : the 
Gospel for the Law : the Church Christian for that of Israel : 
the enemies of the one for those of the other — the Psalms are 
made our own, and though composed for the use of Israel and 
Israel's monarch, they admit of an application to us who are 
now the Israel of God, and to our Redeemer who is the King of 
this Israel" (Home). 

Such Psalms as lxxviii. cv. cvr. cxxxvr. must be read in the light 
of New Test, exposition, of which we have a specimen in i Cor. x. : for all 
these things are an allegory (Gal. iv. 24, &c.), e. e. " the Sacraments of the 
Jews are types of ours" (w. i — 6), and Gods dealings with them are 
examples for us, and were written for our admonition (w. 7—11), and so 
we are taught (and to teach) that there is a spiritual Israel of God : other 
children of Abraham and heirs of promise, another circumcision (Col. iL 11), 
another Egypt, another wilderness, other bread from heaven, another rode, 
another Canaan, another Jerusalem, than those spoken of in these Psalms. 

The Psalter emptied of Christ would have to the Christian no voice, 
no meaning ; Psalmorum Clavis Christi fides (the key of the Psalms is the 
faith of Christ). The golden key of the Psalter lies in a Pierced Hand. 

While it is usual to call such Psalms as II. vm. xvi. xxii. 
XL. XLV. Lxxii. Lxxix. cx. cxxxii. Messianic, because in 
the.se there is evidently direct (and in some exclusive) reference 
to Christ, yet it must not be understood that the prophetical 
witness to Christ is confined to these: for scattered notices and 
expressions occur in a great number of the Psalms which have 
more or less of a Messianic significance and find in such refer- 
ence the most satisfactory elucidation. A large proportion of 
the Psalms has visible and determinate Christian associations 
in virtue of references made to them by our Lord Himself and 
by His Apostles. 

E.g. compare Ps. u. with Acts iv. 25; Heb. v. 5; viii. with Heb. ii. 
6; XVI. with Acts ii. 25—27; xviii. 49 with Rom. xv. 9; xix. with Rom. 
X. 8; XXII. I, 8, 18 with St Matt, xxvii. 35, 43, 46; xl. 8—10 with Heb. 
X. 5— -7 ; XLi. 9 with St John xiii. 18 ; xliv. 22 with Rom. viii. 36 ; xlv. 6 
with Heb. i. 8; Lxviii. 18 with Eph. iv. S; lxix. 25 with St Luke xiii. 
35 ; Acts i. 20; lxxviii. 2 with St Matt. xiii. 34; xci. 11 with St Matt. 
IV. 6; xcv. with Heb. iii. iv. ; cx. i with St Matt, xxii, 44; cxvii. with 
Rom. XV. II, cxviii. 22 quoted six times as spoken of Christ, see marg. 
ref. ; CXXXII. 12, with Acts ii. 30. Now this collection of New Test, cita- 
tions from the Book of Psalms proves that the Psalms are written upon a 
Divine preconcerted prophetical plan. 

** One thing is certain from the recorded words of our Lord, 
that He used the Psalms in devotion : in temptation in the wilder- 
ness : in parables : in argumentative discourse : in prophetic appli- 
cation : at the Passover : in the High- Priestly Prayer : from the 
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Cross: on the Resurrection Mom: and to the Virgin Mother 
the Magnificat proves that the Psalter was Bible, Prayer-Book 
and Hymn-book all in one" (Bp of Derry). 

The Psalms witness to Christ. 

Those which belong to Christ may be considered as re- 
ferable to three classes, {a) the subjectively, ip) the objectively, 
{c) the ideally Messianic. 

{a) Subjectively Messianic. In these the suflfering and glo- 
rified Saviour is Himself the speaker, e.g. xvi : xxii : xxiii : 
XXVIII : XXX! XXXV: LXIX: Lxxi: CIX: cxx : CXLII. The 
only explanation of these is this : Christ's humanity found herein 
appropriate Devotions, Prayer-Book, Litui^, Hymnbook fitted 
and preharmonised for a Divine Suflferer. 

In those expressions (e.g. xl. 15) indicating the bearing a load of sin : 
Christ is either speaking for His own Body the Church : or taking the 
punishment of those sins upon Himself as part of the mystery of the suf- 
fering of Himself the Sinless One. 

With regard to the imprecatory portions of the Psalms (e.g. 
LXIX. cix) it will be sufficient to say that the change of the 
imperative into the fiiture is by modem exegesis considered 
indefensible as grammatically invalid. These imprecations in 
the Old Test, have their parallel in the New. See S. Matt vii. 
23: xxi. 41, xxii. 13, xxiii. (the eight woes), St Luke xix. 27: 
Rev. vi. 16. 17. 

The explanation is this : the final extirpation of sin should be the prayer 
of God's saints ; we pray for the punishment of the finally impenitent, such 
prayer is virtually involved in the petition "Thy kingdom come." All 
that can be meant, whether uttered by the Ptophet or by Messiah or by 
ourselves, must be a ratification of the just judgments of the Almighty 
against His impenitent enemies, like what we find ascribed to the blessed 
spirits in heaven when such judgments are executed. See Rev. xi. 17, 18, 
xvi. 5—7. 

(b) Objectively Messianic. 11. xLv. ex. are the direct repre- 
sentatives of these. 

Ps. II. Herein Messiah is described as the object according 
to St Peter, Acts iv. 25, 26: St Paul, Acts xiii. 33; Heb. i. 5: 
St John, Rev. ii. 27, xii. 5, xix. 15. The promised one is 
spoken of as Anointed: King: Son. The two chief titles of 
the Saviour, Christ and Son of God, are found in it. 

Ps. XLV. This Psalm cannot be accommodated to DaWd, for 
he could not be called God, nor his throne for ever and ever 
(v. 7) ; nor to Solomon, for neither could he be called God (w. 
7, 8), nor his throne more lasting than David's, and he carried 
on no wars mentioned (vv. 4 — 6), nor were his sons to be made 
princes in all lands (v. 17). The conclusion is that the spiritual 
conquests and Kingdom of Messiah are the subjects of this Ps., 
and Christ's love for the Church is shadowed forth under the 
image of the Bridegroom's union to the Bride. 
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Ps. ex. By far the greater part of the elder Rabbis inter- 
preted this Ps. of Messiah. Here Royalty and Priesthood are 
united, as Messiah alone was to be Priest-King before God and 
Man. See Zech. iii. 8, vi. 9 — 15. See further under Proper 
Psalms. 

(c) The Ideally Messianic. All that is bright and glorious 
in Man as he came from God's hand finds its centre in the second 
Adam. All that is noble in Royalty and conquest — sweetest 
and deepest in sorrow — all gentleness, goodness, purity, truth, 
justice, are shadows of His. 

The ideal manhood, Ps. viiL Royalty and Conquest xviii. 
XX. XXI.: Sainthood I. xv. xxxiv. Suffering xxii. Lxix. He 
is Priest ex. exxxiii. Ark xxiv. 



The Witness of the Psalms to the Worship of Christ. 

The Worship of Christ in the Psalter is unequivocally recog- 
nized by the New Test. Conf. Heb. i. 8 and Ps. xlv. 7 ; Heb. 
i. 10 and Ps. cii. 25 — 27. The Church is thus taught the prin- 
ciple of referring to Christ certain Psalms which are yet addressed 
to God. And we are also led to the worship of Jesus by a 
special provision which occurs in the Psalter: for the so-called 
Adonaic style in the Psalms (see p. 14 1) is the special sign of the 
worship of Christ. The Hebrews called Adonai (substituted for 
JehovaJi) the ^ey by which access is opened to Jehovah. They 
teach that He is the Great Steward — that none can approach 
Jehovah but by Adonai. This name, which when we read with 
a believing Jew we pronounce instead of the Tetragrammaton^^ 
exactly fulfils the deep saying of St John (i. 18), "The only- 
b^otten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, He and none 
else {iKcivos) hath declared {i^T/jcraTOy explicavit, interpreted and 
expressed) Him." This conception answers to the Church's 
prayers addressed to the Father through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

The Witness of the Psalms to Christian Character. 

The Psalms are full of a sense of sin — the blessedness of 
reconciliation — rejoicing in God — seeking for inward purity — 
gentleness — tenderness—childlike humility. ** Every single Chris- 
tian man who thoroughly perceives and learns the affections of 
his own soul in the Psalter, finds in himself a separate witness of 
the Psalms to Christianity" (Athanasius). This character is 
one which as regards God, finds its joy in Him (e.g. Ps. xxxvi.) ; 
as regards the Churchy uses and prizes forms and ordinances 
without resting in them (e.g. Pss. xxvi., LXin., xxvii., xlii., 
exxil.); as regards self^ combines the characteristics first de- 

1 The name of the Deity consisting of four letters, Heb. nin\ CJk. 9iU\ 
Lat Deus: Pers. Syrc; Assyrian, Abud; Egyptian, Amon. 
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scribed — exhibiting all the graces of the Beatitudes — which may 
be found in the Pwdter. 

The Witness of the Psalms to the Christian Church. 

The Psalms are a prophecy of a Community — whose 
members enter by a new birth (see notes under Ps. Lxxxvii.) 

(a) Related to its Lord as a Bride, Ps. xlv. : hence the 
Church's unity. Here the idea of God's spousal love is poet- 
ically expressed — see Is. liv. 5, Ixii. 4, 5 ; Jer. iii. i — 20 ; Kzek. 
vi., xvi., xxiii. — also allusions by the Baptist, St John, St Paul 
and Christ Himself to the Marriage Feast, Bridegroom, Bride: 
St. Matt. ix. 15, xxii. i, 2; St Johii iii. 29; 2 Cor. xi. 2; £ph. 
V. 22 — 32; Rev. xix. 7, xxi. 2, xxii. 17. 

{b) It is a City, Ps. lxxxvii. : hence the Church's Tnsi- 
bility. Pss. XLVi. to XLViii. bound tc^ether by the royal clasp 
of Ps. XLV. are the Great Hymns of the City of God, They 
speak of its security, victory, stability. It is the "grand church 
(great congregation) Ps. xxxv. 18; **the people of strength" 
(much people) ibid.; the city that is "compacted together" 
cxxii. 3; "the city of strength" xxxi. 23; "the city of the 
Lord of Hosts, the city of our God" xlviii. r. 8. 

(r) It is a Kingdom, Ps. LXXii. : hence her organization. 
The Psalms of the Kingdom are the Psalms of Christ as King : 
the fulfilment is in the Church as the Kingdom of Christ. 

The Witness of the Psalms to Christian Worship. 

The Christian seasons and the use of sacred songs have in 
them been provided for by anticipation. As the Psalms witness 
to Christ and to His Church, so the Prophetic songs are His 
Church's songs. The proof of this is to turn to the ** Proper 
Psalms on Certain Days," as appointed to be used on Christmas- 
Day, Good Friday, Easter and Ascension Day. 

The Witness of the Psalms to Christian Theology. 

1. The Atonement. Ps. xxii. gives us the Atonement in 
the realm of fact: the crucifixion of the body in the sight 
of man. 

Ps. XL. gives us the inner meaning of the Passion, and 
speaks of the crucifixion of the will in the sight of God. 
The one is the theological counterpart of the other. 

2. Justification : which may be called the peculiar doctrine 
of the Gospel. The Penitential Psalms express at once the 
sense ol sin and the sweetness of pardon. In xxxii. i , 2 
(to which St Paul refers, Rom. iv. 4—8) David goes 
to the root of his acceptance with God; placing no confi- 
dence in his sin-stained works, see Pss. cxxx. 3, 4, 
CXLIIL 2 and lxiii. 9. 
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The Sacraments, The Sacramental ideas of the Gospel 
are provided for in the Psalter, {a) Entrance into the new 
community by a new births conf. lxxxvil 4—6 with St 
John iii. 3 — 5. It was from this Psalm that the Jews 
learned to teach that ** a stranger who becomes a prose- 
lyte is like a little child that is newly bom." 

(b) The Eucharist. All the benefits of the Agony 
recorded in Ps. xxii. are shown forth and bestow^ in 
this mysterious rite. Conf. Ps. xxii. 26—19 wi^^ St John 
vi. 50, 51. Ps. Lxxxiv. (or xxvi.) is the Christian's pre- 
paration before, cl. his thanksgiving after: xxiii. (see 
w. 4, 5) his Communion h3naQn : xxxiv. (owing to v. 8) 
was peculiarly the Communion Psalm of the early Church : 
CXI. (owing to ver. 5) was that of the Church at the cele- 
bration: cxvi. II, 11 contains the Eucharistic motto — 
and CXLV. 15, as the Christian's daily grace, so was per- 
petually repeated by communicants at the altar. 



The Witness of the Psalms to a belief in Immortality 
AND A Future Life. 

" In all those Psalms (see e.g. xxxix. 5 — 7) wherein David 
"shows the shortness and vanity of this life and yet with the same 
"breath sets forth the great happiness of the faithful, he evidently 
^* points his finger towards heaven and directs our thoughts to the 
"idea of a future state** (Bp Bull). 

The Conclusion to be drawn from this manifold 
Witness of the Psalms. 

It b one of the greatest importance to Teachers: it is 
this: that "our people must be taught habitually to see Christ 
"in the Psalter — His Church: the worship of the Church 
" — the outline of their' Creed — the way of acceptance with God 
" — the thought that should mould a Christian's life : the words 
"that they may use upon a bed of death. As our pious pea- 
"sants (even) read the Psalter at home or follow the Chant in 
"the village Church they must be able to say almost instinct- 
"ively, *In this Psalm is the voice of the sorrow and the love 
"* of Jesus — this speaks of His Passion — His are the pierced 
" 'hands and feet : He is the Divine Shepherd : Here I find Him 
"'reigning in glory: This is He who comes to Judgment: This 
"*Zion and Jerusalem which is spoken of is the Church: This 
"•Feast is the Eucharist— this table the Table of the Lord— this 
"*cup the Chalice — ^this bread the Body of Christ: The peace of 
"'which the Psalmist speaks is the peace which passeth all un- 
" 'derstanding, the peace to the weary when the long day's work 
" 'is over — the peace of heaven' ** (Bp of Derry). 



* 
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Fixed Psalms used at Matins and Evensong. 
XCV. C. XCVIII. LXVIL 

Psalm XCV, 

This Ps. (with the Invitatory^ and Doxology) is the key-note 
for the whole ordinary service of the day, subordinating any 
other element to the idea of Praise. It has been commonly 
called the invitatory Psalm, because herein is an invitation to 
praise and render thanks (vv. i, i)\ to pray (v. 6) and to hear 
God's most holy Word (w. 8— ii). It used to be sung aloud 
by the Priest at the beginning of service in order to inznte or 
hasten those people into Church who were waiting for the ser- 
vice to begin. Its use for this purpose is of very great antiquity, 
and was probably adopted from the Temple-service. In the 
East, only three clauses based upon w. x, 3, 6 were used: in 
the West the whple Psalm. Pss. xx. xxi. followed the Invita- 
tory in the East, as this Psalm in the West. This Psalm with 
the versicle and response before it is to be considered as an un- 
varying Invitatory in our English Rite, except on Easter Day, 
for which special provision is made. "There is nothing so 
jubilant or so penitential as not to be within the compass of it." 

Psalm c. 
This Psalm, origmally sung at the Festival of Ingathering 
(Exod. xxiii. 16), was appointed to be used at the oblation of 
those peace-offerings which were for a thanksgiving (Lev. vii. 12). 
It is a kind of Doxology to the series of Psalms (xciii. — xcix.) 
which celebrate the sovereignty of Jehovah. It is well suited as 
a Christian Hymn of gladness when Christian worshippers have 
heard a Lesson from the Gospel and would acknowledge God's 

' The Invitatory was a short Antiphon suitable for the season, sung before 
the Psalm, after each verse and after the Doxolojzy. In the Prayer- Book 
of 1549, this Psalm was to be stmg without any Invitatory. 

An Antiphon in the original sense of the word (not that of an alternate 
chant but of a verse " ex opposito respondens" to the Psalm or Canticle), 
was the intercalation of some fragment or verse between the versos of the 
Psalm which was being then sung, one choir taking the Psalm, the other 
the intercalated portion. Originally it was chosen from the preceding Psalm 
itself (in the Eastern Church always), or if otherwise (as often in the Western 
Church), so chosen as to be the key-note to its application ; but when, as 
it became customary, several Psalms were bound together under one 
Antiphon, or when it was selected for its adaptation to a special setuon^ 
and not to the Psalms, it often became pointless as regards the Psalms 
themselves. These Antiphons have passed away from our English Prayer- 
Book with the exception of that to the Psalm in the Order for the 
Visitation of the Sick, but to a fairly catechized and instructed people the 
ffreater part of the Psalms are effectually antiphoned by references made to 
them in the New Test, and by the special selection made from them for 
certain days, and for use in certain Offices, e. g. Solemnization of Matrimony, 
&c. 

For full information and illustrations see Neale, Introd. pp. 34 — ^58. 
' — I 
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wonderful love to us in Christ. We praise Him here for the 
grace, mercy and truth set forth in the Gospels. 

In the Temple the Precentor or leading singer would sing 
forth w. I — 3, and the whole choir of Priests respond with v. 4. 

Psalm xcviiu 

This jubilant and prophetic Psalm is supposed to have been 
composed and sung when King David and all Israel were bring- 
ing the Ark from Kirjath-jearim to the holy hill of Sion (see 
I Chron. xiii. 8). The beginning and the ending are the same 
as those of Ps. xcvi.— the intermediate w. are to be found 
mostly in the latter portions of Isaiah. As a Hymn for the 
Christian Church to sing it extols (w. i — 4) the miracles — the 
victory over death and the grave : the salvation, the righteous- 
ness, mercy and truth of the Redeemer as a fitting cause for 
rejoicing and praising Jehovah (vv. 5 — 9). It ends with remind- 
ing us that "the judge standeth before the door" (see Moses* 
song, Exod. XV. i, &c.). 

Psalm Ixvii, 

This Psalm was used as a Hymn at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
which was observed also as the Feast of Ingathering or the 
Harvest-home of the Jews. The Christian Church uses it as a 
Psalm for the enlargement of God's kingdom and so with 
reference to that plenteous harvest of souls (S. Matt. ix. 37, 38) 
which we pray may be reaped when we say "Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done," &c. : and the Church will continue 
to do so until "the kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ " (Rev. xi. 15). 

Proper Psalms on certain Days. 

St Chrysostom, St Athanasius, Cassian (ordained deacon by St Atha- 
nasius), St Augustine, all mention the custom of proper Psalms being 
selected for particular days ; and a Presbyter Musaeus compiled a Lectionary 
of the Psalms for the Galilean Church some time in the fifth century, e. g. 
Ps. XXII. for Good Friday, Ps. lxiii. as a Morning Psalm, and cxli. as an 
Evening Psalm. 

Christmas Day, XIX. XLV. LXXXV.— LXXXIX. CX. 
CXXXII. 

Psalm xix. 

The Revelation of God in nature and in the law. *'The 
Ijrric of the word." The glory of God as revealed in Nature 
or Creation (w. i — 6) and that Glory as revealed in His word 
(w. 7—14) are here contrasted. It b appointed for Christmas 
Day because while these two speak of preparatory Revelations 
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of God we are led up from these by the Epistle and Gospel for 
the day to the plenary Revelation of Himself in His Son, and 
thus the Church sets forth to us the complete cycle of Divine 
Revelation to man. 

N.B. In the first part of the Psalm only the name of God (Elohim) 
occurs, for the voice of nature declares God to us. In the second part He is 
spoken of by His covenant Name — ^for the voice of Scripture declares Je- 
hovah tons. 

Psalm xlv. 
An Epithalamium, or Song of congratulation on the marriage 
of a great King, to be sung with Music at the Wedding Feast. 
The common interpretation refers it to Solomon's nuptials with 
Pharaoh's daughter, but "a greater than Solomon is here." 
Vv. 3 — lo contain the praises of the Bridegroom, w. ii — 15 the 
praises of the Bride. In truth herein is celebrated the great 
mystical wedding between Christ the Bridegroom and His Church 
the Spouse. Every particular of the description is applicable to 
and expressive of some circumstance in this mystical union. The 
evidence of the Messianic character of the Psalm is 

1. The direct attestation of Scripture : conf. w. 7, 8 with Heb. i. 8, 9. 
See the allusions Rev. i. 16, vi. 2. ' ^ ^ 

2. The futility of attempts to identify the Bridegroom with any histori- 
cal person in the Old Test Here the Kmg combines all the characteristics 
of the best king with a Divine nature.^ He is fairer^ than the children of 
men. His weapons though sharp and irresistible are identified with truth, 
meekness, righteousness. His throne endureth for ever. His sceptre of 
universal dominion is founded upon righteousness. He is addressed directly 
as God. He is the object of worship to the Bride. 

The daughter of the King [v. 10) is the Nation in its religious aspect 
or the Church. ^ Her attendants (w. 15, 16) represent foreign nations brought 
in willing submission to the Messiah. The dominions of the King and of the 
Bride are administered by their Royal offspring (v. 17). They extend to the 
ends of the earth (v. 17) and will endure to the end of time (v. 18). 

The last words of the Psalm leave no doubt as to its Messianic character 
— the peoples accepting Christ as their King praise Him as " God over all, 
blessed for evermore" (Rom. ix. 5). 

Psalm Ixxxv, 
Most probably composed on the occasion of Hezekiah's first 
Passover {1 Chron. xxx.). On that occasion multitudes from 
the ten tribes united in worship at Jerusalem with those of Judah 
and Benjamin. The mingling together of thanks and entreaties 
through the earlier portion shows that it was written when days 
of new blessing were just dawning after a season of national 
humiliation. The emphatic verse of the Psalm, on which 
both the thanks and prayers of w. i — 7 and the glorious 
anticipations of vv. 9 — 13 depend, is found in v. 8, the record of 
God's announcement of mercy. Verse i contains the summary 
of w. 9 — 13 and verse 2 that of w. 3 — 7. For the substance of 
the Divine message here put forth, see Hos. ii. 19—23, iii. 5, 
vi. I — 3, xiv. 4. Conf. Is. xxxii. 
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Vv. 9 — 13 are a prophecy of Messianic times, a foreshadowine of the reign 
of Messiah: "Mercy and truth met together" in the Birth at Bethlehem of 
the Incarnate Son of God : *' Truth sprang out of the earth** when He ab- 
horred not the Virgfin's womb : and ** righteousness Hn the free justification of 
man by God's grace through the redemption bv His blood) looked down 
ftom. heaven:**^ and "righteousness and peace kissed each other.'* Aeon- 
sununation which appertains entirely to the manifestation of God in Christ. 
Hence it is that this is one of the Psalms appointed by the Church for 
Christmas Day. See the use of such an expression as "the captivity of 
Jacob," as applicaUe to the Church in affliction of every age. Ps. xiv. xz ; 
Job xliL zo; Hos. vi. zz ; Ezek. xvi. 5. 

Psalm Ixxxix, 

The personification of Mercy, Truth, Righteousness (w. 2, 
9, 15) are characteristics of this Psalm, as ako the recurrence of 
certain words and thoughts, e. g. the constant reference to God's 
faithfulness (truth) in confirming His covenant and promise, see 
w. I, 2, 5, 9, 15, 25, 33, 48 : also the phrase "/ htxve sworn — 
/ will not lie^^ (fail) w. 33, 34, 48, and the covenant w. 3, 29, 
34, 38. How these promises to David should be fulfilled re- 
mained a mystery for more than five centuries, and until the 
promised Christ of the seed of David was bom in David's city, 
Bethlehem, and the Lord gave unto Him the throne of His father 
David and of His kingdom there was no end (Is. ix. 7). 

Psalm ex. 

Our Lord decides two points: i. that the Psalm was written 
by David— by the Holy Ghost (S. Matt. xxii. 43—45 ; S. Mark 
xii. 35 — 37). 2. David was not the person addressed; This Psalm 
is therefore a prediction of the Christ as the true King — and as 
the everlasting Priest after the order of MelchLsedec. The appli- 
cation to Christ is made by S. Paul, Heb. i. 13, v. 6, vi. 20, 
vii. 17, 21, and throughout. 

It sets forth Christ as combining Priesthood with Ro)ralty — 
none but He claimed to be such a Priest (v. 4): none but He 
could be said to sit at God's right hand (w» i, 5), ruling out of 
Sion as the beginning of His dominion and mystically its per- 
manent centre (v. 2) : ruling in the midst of enemies yet having 
in the day of His power (from Ascension Day to Judgment Day) 
the willing obedience of His people : seated as Adonai on the 
right hand of Jehovah : none but He wcould require that His 
people should follow Him with a holy worship or "in the 
beauty of holiness," i. e. in holy attire : priestly garments. Conf. 
Rev. xix. 14; Exod. xxviii. 39, 42. In the last w. 6, 7 an in- 
timation is contained of the severe trials which preceded and 
made the way for His final exaltation. 

This Psalm, besides being quoted by our Lord as Messianic, is more fre- 



*- 



2uently cited by the New Test, writers than any other single portion of the 
Hd Test. Nearly every verse is quoted in the Taf ' ' * * •" " • 
referring to the Messiah. 



J every verse is quoted in the Talmud and in the Rabbis as 
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Psalm cxxxii. 

One of the Songs of Degrees. In it, as in Ps. ex., we have 
the Priesthood of Christ. 

w. 8 — lo correspond with 2 Chron. vi. 41, 42. The words 
"neither the temples of my head to take any rest " occur in the 
Greek version. The horn (18) is a symbol of dominion ; the 
lantern (18) of prosperity and glory; the crown (19) represents 
the Theocratic power and refers to Aaron's crown (Exod. xxix. 6) 
glittering on the brow of Messiah (see Exod. xxviii. 36, xxxix. 
30). 

The promises of the Ps. have their fulfilment only in Christ. — ** It is in 
His Church that the gifts of abundance to the poor (i6) ; salvation for His 
priests {17) ; joy for His saints (17) and shame for His enemies (19) are fully 
realized. Hence the appropriateness of this Psalm for Christmas Day. 

The Seven Penitential Psalms — Ash Wednesday. 

VI. XXXII. XXXVIII. LI.—CII. CXXX. CXLIII. 

Intelligentia prima est ut te noris peccatorem. S. Aug. 
(The beginning of understanding is to know that thou'rt a sinner.) 

The Church has marked out these (from amongst others) as 
those in which the deepest sense of sin is combined with the 
profoundest sense of reconciliation. The Hexapsalmus or set of 
six Psalms (ill. xxxviii. LXiii. Lxxxviii. cm. CXLIII.) being 
the fixed Psalms for the Greek morning office — taken with the 
LI"* (which always formed a part of the penitential portion of 
that office) may possibly be the foundation of these seven 
Penitential Psalms which as such were not known to the Eastern 
Church. These, with the Graduals, were formerly employed in 
Penitential Processions as well as the appointed Litanies and 
Deprecatory Prayers. 

These Psalms were referred to the seven deadly sins : vi. contra iram 
(against wrath) : xxxii. contra superbiam (against pride) : xxxviii. contra 
gulatn (against gluttony) : li. contra luxuriant (against lechery); cil. contra 
cpuaritiam (against avarice) : cxxx. contra invidiam (against envy) : cxliii. 
contra acediam (against sloth). 

Psalm vi. 
The Psalm of a sufferer in a season of extreme depression, 
probably from dangerous sickness of the body or — if the ex- 
pressions are figurative — of the souL (Conf. xviii. 5, xxii. 14, 
XXV. 17, XXX. 2, 7—10, xxxi. 10 — 12, xxxviii. 7, xli. xlii.) It is 
a picture preeminently of Him Who was *'a man of sorrows and 
acquainted \vith grief" (Is. liii. 3 ; Lam. i. 12). But the sufferer, 
whilst pouring out the anguish of his heart (vv. i — 7) breaks 
forth into joyous thanksgiving (N.B. the change "as of sunrise 
upon night," w. 8 — 10) in assurance of an answer to his prayer 
and of victory over his enemies. 
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Psalm xxxiu 
Composed after Nathan came to David (i Sam. xii.). It 
records the confession made in Ps. li. and the consequent for- 
giveness and conscious blessedness. The joy of penitence fills 
3ie Psalm — "it is the idea which was clothed in flesh and blood 
by Him Who created the Parable of the Prodigal Son : ** it testifies 
to the truth of Prov. xxviii. 13 and i S. John i. 8, 9: see Exod. 
xxxiv. 4, 7. Herein (w. i, a) David describeth the blessedness 
of (pronounceth a blessing upon) the man unto whom God 
imputeth (reckoneth) righteousness without (apart from) works 
(Rom. iv. 6—9), i.e. he is one whose faith is reckoned for 
righteousness. 

Psalm xxxviii. 

A Psalm in which the sufferer seems to have had to endure 
the bitterest grief, added to a consciousness that his sufferings 
are the consequence of his sins. With no vindication of self 
there is a trustful committal of self into God's hands, with a 
desire to be nearer God. It is a cry for help (w. 1—8) on ac- 
count of suffering; of desertion of friends and rejoicinfi^ of ene- 
mies (w. 9 — 14), and against the triumph of enemies (W. 15 — 
22). David here is but a type of Christ, and the prayers in 
this and Ps. xxxix. are those of the Messiah. 

The prophecy of Is. Itii. is in a great measure based on them. The Ps. is 
fret^uenuy referred to in the New Test. S^ Matt, xxvl 56 ; St Luke x. 31, 32, 
uiil49. 

Psalm lu 

"A Psalm of Pavid when Nathan the prophet came unto 
him after his great sin." 

It is but an expansion of the confession, ** I have sinned," 
1 Sam. xii. 13. Herein is the penitent's confession; his prayer 
for forgiveness ; his vow of gratitude ; his prayer for the Church 
at large. The characteristic of this Psalm is this: it is the 
prayer of true contrition, which has its root in love ; and that is 
why the Church in all ages has adopted it as the one which most 
fully expresses the true spirit of penitence. In the East the 
morning office begins with this Psalm said as a solemn prayer, 
as it is in the Church of England on Ash Wednesday, 

N. B. The various words in it to express sin, viz.. offences, wickedness, 
sm, faults, evil, misdeeds, blood-^iltiness ; and compare w. 6, 10 with the 
" Collect for purity " in Com. Serv. " Cui omne cor patet, omnis voluntas 
loquitur," to Whom every heart is open, every movement of the will speaks. 

Psalm at. 

The inscription in the Bible version describes the character of 
the Psalm—** A prayer of the afficted when he is overwhelmed 
and poureth out his complaint before the Lord." 
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Composed probably by Nehemiah or one of the exiles in 
Babylon. It looks forward to the time when the heathen shall 
fear the Name of Jehovah and all the kings of the earth His Ma- 
jesty (vv. 15, 16), when the people are gathered together and 
the kingdoms also to serve the Lord (v. 22). ^ Vv. 25 — 27 are 
interpreted in Heb. i. 10 — 12 of the Messiah in the assurance 
that the coming of Jehovah is fulfilled in the coming of Christ. 
Jesus of the New Testament is identified with Jehovah (Lord) of 
the Old (conf. S. John xii. 41 with Is. vi. ij S. John xix. 37 
with Zech. xii. 10). 

Psalm cxxx, 
A Psalm used by half of Christendom at Funends. 
A Psalm of steps and ascents, in which the Psalmist rises step 
by step from the depth of self-condemnation to the full assurance 
of hope, of forgiveness and salvation : comp. w. "i — 3 with w. 
4 — 8. It is a cry to God for forgiveness of sin. In v. 4 (cf. 
I S. John ii. i, 2), **The doctrine of the forgiveness of sin through 
mere mercy and of redemption through Christ's merits lies so 
near the surface (in this Psalm) that the most careless may see 
it." Cf. XXV. 10, bcxix. 9; and the Prayer, **0 God, Whose 
nature," &c. and that in Com. Service, "Whose property," &c. 
While w. I — 6 suitably express the penitential supplications of 
individuals^ vv. 7, 8 give evidence that it was uttered in the 
name of the whole people. 

Conf. v. 8 with S. Matt. i. 21. N.B. w. 5, 6 answer to w. 
I, 2, and w. 7, 8 to w. 3, 4. 

Psalm cxliii. 
Most probably a post-exilic Psalm which^ though not a Psalm 
of David, yet is ** an extract of the most precious balsam from the 
old Davidic songs " (Delitzch). Cf. v. 5 withlxxviL 5, 10, 11; v. 
6 with Ixxxviii. 9, Ixiii. 2 ; v. 7 with xxviii. i, Ixxxviii. 3; v. 8 with 
V. 8, XXV. I ; V. ro with xxv. 3, 4, cxxxix. 24 ; v, 11 with cxix. 
25i 37> 40; V. 12 with cxvi. 14. This maybe almost said to be 
the most penitential of the seven. It is a witness of the depth 
and reality of the religious life in the later history of the Jewish 
people, and of the manner in which, from the time of the Exile, 
the Davidic Psalms have been the spiritual treasury of the 
Church, v. 2 is one of the "sentences" at the beginning of 
Matins, &c.; conf. cxxx. 3. 

Psalms for Good Friday. 
XXII. XL. HV.— LXIX. LXXXVIIL 
Psalm xxii. 
One of the five " Psalms of the Passion" in the Prymer of 

, 1545- 
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Here Christ is seen in the aspect of one in deepest humilia- 
tion. 

St Augustine says that it was a current belief that our Lord on the 
cross repeated from xxii. i to xxxi. 5. 

The evidence of its Messianic character is — i. The use of the 
first words (at least) by Christ on the cross. This, like othei 
words and acts connected with the Crucifixion, is a seal and 
attestation to prophecy confirmed by direct quotations and refer- 
ences in the Evangelists. See vv. i, 7, 8, 13, 16 — 18, 20, 22, 
and mai^nal references. 2. A correspondence with all the de- 
tails of the sufferings of Christ certifies that they were the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy. From first to last the feelings expressed and 
events recorded are true of the ** Man of Sorrows '* alone. 

Psalm xL 
This is the counterpart to Ps. xxii. See the witness of this 
Psalm to the Atonement (p. 154). It is only necessary to explain 
the expression, ** mine ears hast- Thou opened," which means 
" Thou hast rendered me obedient." See Is. iv. 5, xlviii. 8, 
The version Heb. x. 7, "a body hast Thou prepared," expresses 
the same, for the preparation of the body means obedience: sec 
Rom. xii. 1. 

Psalm liv. 
For the occasion on which this was written see the Title ir 
Auth. Vers, and i Sam. xxiii. 19, &c., xxvi. i, &c. 

We have in w. x — 3 the prayer for help, in w. 4—7 the assurance tha 
help will be given, and a vow of thanksgiving in anticipation of it 

Verse 3 is the emphatic verse of the Psalm and delineates th< 
source of the suppliant's distress. By its appointment as one o 
the Psalms for Good-Friday we are taught to look from Davie 
to David's Lord, to remember His persecution, prayers, might] 
sufferings (from those whom He came to save), His trust h 
God's protection and confidence in final victory. 

This Psalm finds its best illustration in the demeanour of our Incar 
nate Saviour on the night of His betrayal. His humiliation of Himself unt< 
death was His *' offering of a free heart" (ver. 6) unto God. 

Psalm Ixix, 
Observe the application of this Psalm : 

(a) to our Lord hy S. John, ii. 17 with v. 9; xix. 28 witl 

v. 21; S. Matt, xxvii. 34 with v. 21; by S. Pau 
Rom. XV. 3 with v. 9 ; by our Lord Himself, S. Johi 
XV. 25 with V. 4. 

(b) to Judas by S. Peter, Acts i. 16, 20 with v. 25. 

(c) to the Jewish nation by S. Paul, Rom. xi. 9, 10 witl 

w. 22, 23. 
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" In the prophetic revelation of His will (by the prophet) the Messiah, the 
Incarnate God. manifests in this Psalm the awful side of His character— 
words and works which are those of the conquering King who is to break the 
heathen with a rod of iron (Ps. ii. 9), rather than those of the gentle Jfesus 
meek and lowly in heart — the one are the reflection of the Divine in the 
human as truly as the other are that of the human in the Divine '* (Bp. c^ 
Deny). 

Observe works and words which correspond with this awful side of 
Christ's character. Destruction of the swine (S. Mark v.) ; the blasting of 
the fig-tree (S. Matt, xxi.) ; the refusal to allow the performance of the Last 
rites for a parent to interfere with the call to follow Him (S. Matt, viii.) — 
"those mine enemies, &c, and slay them before Me" (St Luke xix. 27); 
" Depart from Me ye cursed," &c (S. Matt vii. 23, xxv. 41). It is the Apostle 
of love that warns us of " the Mrrath of the Lamb " (Rev. vL x6, 17). 

See remarks upon the imprecatory Psalms, p. 153. 

Psalm Ixxxviiu 

It is as is described in the heading in the A. V. "a prayer 
containing a grievous complaint." 

This is the darkest, saddest Psalm in all the Psalter ; and so 
it differs from all the rest inasmuch as, in those, prayer and sup- 
plication are mingled with thanksgiving; here the darkness 
continues to the end. One ray of lignt, however, is to be 
found in v. i, ** O Lord God of my salvation." The Psalmist, 
though walking in darkness and having no light, complains not 
of God but to Him, and is seen in faith and hope to ** trust in 
the Name of the Lord and stay upon his God " (Is. 1. 10). His 
remedy for trouble is prayer, not mere complaint. 

The older expositors interpret the Psalm of Christ and His Passion either 
in (^thsemane or on the Cross. This application is sanctioned by the Church 
by her appointment of it for Good Friday. 

Psalms for Easter Day. 
II. LVII. CXI.— CXIII. CXIV. CXVIII. 
Psalm ii. 
This is, with some reason, considered to be a prefatory Psalm 
to the whole Psalter, and furnishes one of the keys to the inter- 
pretation of those which follow, indicating that they have a pro- 
phetical import — ^pointing to Christ and in Christ fulfilled. It is 
not the language of devotion but of adoration, fixing the eye on 
the anointed Son of God and ofa His relation to His Father and 
to man. The difference between this and Psalm i. (also a prefa- 
tory Psalm) is marked. As Psalm i. describes the character of 
every righteous man, this exhibits the dignity, authority, and 
dominion of the One appointed Ruler of mankind. 

Such references in the New Test as are found in S. Matt xxvL 63 ; 
Acts iv. 25, 26, xiii. 33 ; Heb. i. j, v. 5; Rev. ii. 27, xii. 5, xix. 15, prove 
that this Psalm is prophetical of the Kingdom of Messiah. Perhaps mis is 
the oldest pordoti of Scriptture in which the name Sion (v. 6) prophetically 
denotes the Christian Church. 

Observe the following points of Christian doctrine which 
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show David's knowledge of Christ, though he knew Hun but 
from afar. 

He knew the Lord as the anointed of God (v. 2), as the King of Sion (v. 6\ 
as the Son of God (v. 7), who at some marked epodi (this day, &c.) should as 
the Son of God be endued with a life which He did not before possess (see the 
fulfihnent in the Resurrection of Christ. Acts xiii. 33 ; Rom^ i 4, vi. gj— iiX 

He knew that to Messiah all the realms of the earth should be subjected 
(v. 8) (see the source of this knowledge. Gen. xxii. 17, 18, &c., xlix. 8 — 10; 
Num. xxiv. 17 — 19)— that Messiah rules by His Fatner's authority and as 
His representative. Kings and Judges are to serve Jehovah^ but to aroroach 
Him through the Son (w. 10 — 12) — that Messiah's wrath (v, 9, cf. Rev. vL 
x6) is the revelation of the Father's punitive righteousness ; acceptance is 
beneath the shelter of the anointed (Thrupp). 

Psalm Iviu 

This sets forth confidence in God in the midst of persecutions. 
It is this confidence in deliverance and the strains of praise 
poured forth in consequence that has led the Church to appoint 
It for Easter Day. 

Verse 6 separates the Psalm into two strophes : in the first of 
which (w. I — 5) is expressed the present danger : in the second 
(w. 7 — 11) the theme is thanksgiving for deliverance as if ac- 
complished. "Father, glorify Thy name" is the echo of the 
refrain of this Psalm (w. 6, 12). 

David's elevation to the throne of Israel and Israel's deliverance through 
him were types of Messiah's sovereignty over the earth and of the promise 
^t His people should reign with their glorified Master. 



Psalm cxi. 

The great seal of all God's goodness in never failing to supply 
the need of His people is the Redemption which He accom- 
plished for them. The Exodus and tne conquest of Canaan 
were types of the greater redemption by Christ and his Church's 
acquisition of the heritage of the heathen (v. 6) — to this inherit- 
ance in heaven and to the spiritual food given for our souls (v. 5) 
the Church by its use on Easter Day ap^es its words* 

One of the Alphabedcal Psalms. In this there are exactly 23 lines : two 
in each of the first eip;ht verses, separated by the pointing, and three in w. 9, 
10, separated by semicolons and the pointing;. In the Hebrew each letter of 
the alphabet in order marks not only the beginning of the verses but that of 
each clause. 

Psalifi cxUi, 

This is one of the Psalms of the Hallel, and it is doubtless 
owing to the use of this and the following Psalm at the Passover 
that they are appointed by oiir Church for Easter Day. 

Vv. I — 3 exhort to praise Jehovah: vv. 4, 5 set forth His 
greatness : vv. 6 — 8 magnify His condescension and miracles of 
providential mercy. 

N.B. Vv. 6, 7 are taken almost word for word from Hannah's song 
(i Sara. ii. 8). These are recalled though not quoted by the Blessed Virgin 
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Mary (S. Luke i. 46, 48, &cA Con£ w. 5— ^ with Phil. ii. 7—10, and v. 8 
with Is. liv. I ; Gal. iv. 27. The Church of Mount Sion became the Church 
of all the ends of the earth. See Is. xlix. ao, 21, liv. z— 6, be 4, 32. 

Psalm cxiv, 

A graphic epitome of the early history of Israel. It sets 
forth the sovereignty of the God of Jacob over all the works of 
creation : contains a glowing picture of the deliverance of Israel 
out of Egypt, and in tjrpe prefigures Christ's victory over sin 
and death, and the Redemption wrought thereby. It is thus a 
suitable Easter H3rmn. 

Psalm cxviiu 

Composed for the occasion of the laying of the foundation of 
the Temple in the md year after return from captivity (see Ezra 
iii. 10, II, and compare with this w. i, 29). This is the last 
of the Psalms of the Hallel, and was doubtless sung by Christ 
and His Apostles on the very Eve of His Passion. 

It was then that His enemies were compassing Him about f v. zo) : the 
Lord was chastening Him (v. x8), the stone was being rejected (v. 32) ; the 
sacrifice about to be bound to tne altar (v. 27}. But the Lord was on His 
side (v. 6). He would not be given over unto death (v. 17) : the stone would 
become the head of the comer (v. 23). 

On Easter Day we give thanks for the fulfilment of Christ's 
anticipations. 

Quotations from this Psalm in the New Testament S. Matt xxi. 9, 43, 
xxiii. 30 ; S. Mark xiL 10; S. Luke ii. 34, xx. ly ; Acts iv. xi (2 Cor. vi 9, 
cf. V. z8} ; Eph. ii. 20 : Heb. xiii. 6 ; x S. Peter ii. 4—7. 

PsALMS FOR Ascension Day. 

VIII. XV. XXI.— XXIV. XLVII. CVIII. 

Psalm via. 

The theme is the glory bestowed by God upon man. In the 
'lest sense it has a special reference to the Ideal man, the 
Brightness of God's glory and the express image of His Person, 
who as the Vice-regent of Cxod reigns over all (i Cor. xv. 17), 
in Whom alone all others can be renewed. It is a prophecy of 
the New Humanity drawn fropi Adam as yet unfaUen. The 
words of the Psalm can onlv be fully explained by a reference 
to Christ the Son of Man and Son of God. Vv. 4 — 6 are applied 
(Heb. ii. 6 — 8) by the Apostle to the humiliation and exaltation 
of Christ. It was pre-eminently at His Ascension that He was 
crowned with glory and honour. Hence the appointment of 
this Psalm for Holy Thursday, the day of Christ's coronation. 

Quotations from this Psalm in New Testament. S. Matt. xxi. 15, 16 
(see also S. Matt xi. 25 ; S. Luke x. 21); i Cor. xv. 27, 28; Eph. i. 22 ; Heb. 
li. 6—8. 
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Psalm XV, 

**The Catechism of heaven" (Luther). An ideally Messianic 
Psalm. As the preceding series (Pss. xi. — xiv.) describes the 
oppressions of the wicked, so this portrays the character of the 
righteous. Ps. xiv. ends with the announcement of a salvation, 
so this sets forth who alone shall be partakers of it. It seems 
also designed to be a special preface to the two devotional 
Psalms which follow (Thrupp). The Psalm describes the perfect 
character — the man who can draw near to God and live in 
His presence (see Gen. xvii. i). It bears a resemblance to 
Pss. xxiv. ci. 

The Epistle of S. James is the New Testament expansion of and com- 
ment upon this Psalm ; for another treatment of the same subject in the Old 
Testament, see Is. xxxiii. 13 — 16 (Perowne). 

It not only answers the question, "Who is the true worshippyer 
of God on earth?" but "Who will be admitted into His presence 
in heaven?" (See S. Matt vii. ai.) 

It lays es^dal stress on the duties implied in the second table— the 
judgment and mercy so neglected by the Pharisees in our Lord's day (S. 
Matt, xxiil 23), and enforces a life of godliness in contradistinction from 
mere outward profession. 

Of whom, except of Him Who was holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners (Heb. vii. a6), can we think when using 
this Psalm on the Day of the Ascension of Jesus into the true 
Tabernacle, the true holy hill — ^the heavenly Jerusalem? 

Psalm xxu 
**As Ps. XX. was a Litany before the King went forth to 
battle, this is apparently a Te Deum on his return" (Perowne). 
Inasmuch as each Jewish King was a type of Israel's true King, 
this Psalm (used on Ascension Day) celebrates under a figure 
the glo^ of our blessed Lord (Who displays His royalty on earth 
in His Church) and the great love of His Father in hearing His 
prayer and raising Him from the cross and grave to His own 
right hand in Heaven (Young). It could only have applied to 
David in so far as the promises made to him would be ultimately 
realized in the Person of Christ (Thrupp). 

V. 4 indicates that David had reference to the Ideal King, the Messiah. 
Compare also marginal reading of zst clause of v. 6 in Authorised Version 
with Gen. xii. 3. 

Psalm xxiv. 
Most probably composed and sung on the removal of the 
Ark from the house of Obed-edom to the city of David on 
Mount Sion (see a Sam. vi.). Its leading theme is the glory of the 
Lord. 

The Talmud says it was chanted in the Temple every first day of the 
week— a remaricable fact considering its typical application to the Resurrec- 
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tioa and Ascension of Christ. It is the first of a series of six Psalms which 
have been called Dedication or Tabernacle Psalms. It was evidently in- 
tended to be sung andphonally — voice answering voice, and diorus to chorus. 

It is prophetic and *'in its Christian application celebrates 
the return of Christ as the King of Glory to His heavenly 
throne, and the inauguration of that dominion which He thence 
exercises in the world : it will be fully accomplished when the 
doors of all hearts, all temples, and all kingdoms shall be thrown 
wide open before Him, when He shall be acknowledged on 
earth as He is now in heaven** (Perowne). 

Conf. V. X with z Gor. x. 96, en>Iained by z Tim. iv. 4. Mark these 
references and conf. vv. 3 — 6 with Heb. viL a6; v. 4 with S. MatL v. 8; 
w. 7—10 with Heb. viL 26; z Cor. ii. 8. 

Psalm xlvii. 
This is a H)rnm of triumph — ^a prophecy of the final triumph 
of God*s Kingdom upon earth, of the Ascension of Christ and 
of His Kingly rule as sitting at the right hand of the Father. 
Expressions are used throughout which have their only adequate 
fulfilment in the Person and work of the Messiah. In this 
Psalm the Church on Ascension Day addresses her victorious 
King in the heavens. Its anticipations will only then be fiiUy 
realized when "the kings of the earth shall bring their glory and 
honour into the heavenly Jerusalem " (Rev. xxi. 24). 

Conf. vv. 5, 7j 8 with i Cor. xiv. 15; Rev. iv. a, xL 15— z 7, x£x. 6 and 
Psalms Ixviii. z8, ix. 4, vii. 7. 

Psalm cviii. 
This Psalm is formed from Ps. Ivii. 7 — 11 and Ps. Ix. 5 — n. 
The compiler takes the joyfiil parts of these two Psalms and 
puts them together. The former part may be considered as a 
preface to the latter, which expresses confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of the Church through the favour of God. 

Psalms for Whitsunday. 

XLVIII. LXVIII.— CIV. CXLV. 

Psalm xlviii. 

One of the great Psalms of the city of God. This speaks of 
le beauty, glory and stability of that city, as the two preceding 
>eak of its deliverance and security , and of the victory and praise 
." the deliverer. 

The Levites sang this Psalm at the morning sacrifice on the 2nd day of 
he week (see v. 8). 

It is one of the Psalms (see XLVi., lxxxvii., cxx., cxxxiii.) 
which pre-eminently bear witness to the Church (see Heading, 
Auth. Vers,). **Tne beauty of Sion (v. 2) Sjrmbolizes the glory 
of the Christian Church, and the appointment of the Psalm for 
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Whitsunday leads us to understand it as a thanksgiving for 
God's love for the Church and for all that He has done for her" 
(Young). 

Psalm Ixviii, 
The assertion that it was composed for the festival at the close 
of David's reign, after the site of the future permanent temple 
had been fixed, and when the King was collecting materials for 
it (see I Chron. xxviii. xxix.)« seems as near the truth as any- 
other. 

The Trilogy formed by Psalms Ixv. (celebrating God's sovereignty), Ixvi. 
(the work of Redemption), Ixvii. (the spread of truth), seem designed to be a 
prelude to this Psalm. Every time the Ark moved forward in the Wilder- 
ness Moses solemnly uttered words similar to v. z. (See Num. x, 35.) 

The Ascent of God for His Church (v. 18) and the royal rain 
of gifts shaken out upon it (v. r8) form a pledge of His manifes- 
tation in Christ and of the fulness which He is to bestow. The 
first half (vv. i — 18) closed with Jehovah's triumphant ascension, 
the second with the results of His victory. The anticipations of 
the kingdoms of this world being taken up into the Klingdom of 
God have their fulfilment in the Holy^ Catholic Church. For 
this reason the. Psalm is used on Whitsunday, the birthday of 
the Church. In the Jewish ritual this Psalm is used at the Feast 
of Pentecost. 

Psalm civ. 

Evidently founded upon, as in its main outline it follows, the 
account of Creation, Gen. i. It begins with light and ends with 
a reference to God's Sabbath rest. It recognises the absolute 
dependence of the universe upon a Creator and upon the con- 
tinuance of His work (see S. John v. 17; Acts xvii. 23, 29). 

It is appointed for Whitsunday because it sets forth the 
glory of God the Holy Ghost as the **Lord and Giver of Life," 
by Whom God inspires and holds together, and preserves all 
things, and leads them to perfection (Young). 

It received the name of Prefatory Psalm from its being used at the be- 
ginning of the Evening office or Vespers, which were in the system of the 
Eastern Church reckoned the first office in the 24 hours. 

Psalm cxlv. 
This is the only Psalm which bears as its title Tehillah, i. e. 
Praise or Hymn. In the Talmud it is called '*the Tehillah of 
David." It is the last of the eight Alphabetical Psalms (the 14th 
letter being omitted). It is fitted to be the introduction to the 
five Hallelujah Psalms with which the Psalter closes. It was 
one of the four Psalms appointed (with Pss. cxliv., cxlvi., cxlvii.) 
to be always sung at Vespers on Saturdays in the Benedictine 
and Ambrosian arrangement of the Psalms. By appointing it 
for Whitsunday the Church would have us think especially of 
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the great gift of the Holy Ghost when we sing of Cxod's won- 
drous works — His marvellous acts, His abundant kindness — for 
that gift is the crown of all blessings on earth and the pledge of 
glory in heaven. We may understand also by the Kingdom (w. 
II — 13) of God the Holy Church, which had its birth on Whit- 
sunday. 

This Psalm supplied ancient Christians with the daily grace upon their 
chief repast (v. 15), and the same verse was perpetually repeated by Com- 
municants at the Altar : and it is worthy of note that those who reared 
the Christian Cathedral at Damascus (now a Mosque) testified their faith 
in the application of this Psalm to Christ by placing over one of its por- 
tals in Greek characters v. 13 with Uie insertion of O Christ. 

Proper Psalms suitable for Special Occasions. 
For the Day of Intercession for Missions, 

Matins: ii., xix., xcvi., Ixvii., ex., cxiii. 
Evensong : Ixxii., cviii., cxv., cxxxiv. 

For the Consecration of Churches ; or Anniversaries of their 
Consecration; and for the Re-opening of Churches after Resto- 
ration — 

Any of the following may be used : 

Ps. xxiv., xxvii., xlv., xlvi., xlvii., xlviii., Ixxxiv., Ixxxvii., c , 

cxviii., cxxii., cxxxii., cxxxiii., cxxxiv., cl. 

For the Consecration of Churchyards-^s, xxxix., xc. 

For Harvest Festivals — 

Any of the following may be used : 

Ps. Ixv., Ixvii., ciiu, civ., cxxvi., cxxvii., cxxviii., cxliv., cxlv., 

cxlvii. 

For School Festivals — Ps. viii., xxiii., xxxiv., cxix. (v. i to 17), 
cxlviii. 

For Choral Festivals — Ps. xxxiii., xlvii., Ixxxi., xcii., xcvi., 
xcviii., cviii., clxvii., clxix., cl. 

For Ember Days— Vs. cxxxii., cxxxiii, cxxxiv. 

For Rogation Days— Vs. Ixi., Ixii., Ixiii., Ixiv., Ixv., Ixvi., Ixvii., 
or viii., xx., xxiii., xxxvii., civ., cxxvii., cxlviL 

For Missionary Services — Ps. xix.,lxxii., cxvii. 

For Diocesan Synods, Visitations, or Ruridecanal Chapters, 
Ps. Ixviii., Ixxxiv., Ixxxvii., cxxii, cxxxiii. 

For Annual Festivals of Benefit Societies, 
Ps. cxii., cxxxiii., cxlv. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 

ON THE 

ORDINATION SERVICES. 

By the Rev. C. C. MACKARNESS, 

Lecturer in Liturgical and Pastoral Theology, at King's College^ London^ 
and Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford. 



The first Reformed Prayer-Book, published in 1549, con- 
tained no services for Ordination : they were drawn 
^*h^*E^**" up shortly afterwards by a Commission of Six Pre- 
glish^Ordif- l^tcs, and six other learned men, appointed by King 
naL Edward VI. for that purpose, and published in 

March, 1550. They were based on the Offices in 
the older Pontificals, and, though at first printed in a separate 
form, were incorporated in 1552 with the revised Prayer-Book. 
The changes made in them at that time and at subsecjuent revi- 
^ons are mentioned below. The Prefece, which introduces 
them, is said to have been written by Archbishop Cranmer, who 
presided over the Commission, It provides a clear and concise 
summary of what the services contain, and also sets forth the 
aim of those who compiled them, and the authority to which 
they appealed. Hence it cannot be too carefully studied. Its 
chief points are these : — 

i. The institution of the threefold Ministry of Bishops, 
Priests and Deacons is referred to the Apostles' days ; and the 
authority of Holy Scripture, and of the ancient authors (i.e. the 
Fathers of the Church in the early centuries), cited in support of 
its antiquity. 

il. The conditions are stated under which alone candidates 
have been allowed to receive Ordination. They were first 
** called, tried, examined, and known to have such qualities as 
are requisite" for the proper exercise of their high and holy 
office: "and also by Public Prayer, with Imposition of Hands, 
approved and admitted thereunto by lawful authority.'* 

iii. In order that the threefold Ministry may be "continued, 
and reverently used and esteemed in the Church of England," 
the same conditions are imposed in the case of all Ordinations 
for the fiiture; none being allowed to exercise the office of 
Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, unless he has been properly examined 
and ordained according to the forms of service which follow in 

!• • ' 
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the Prayer-Book, or has previously received Episcopal Consecra- 
tion or Ordination. 

iv. The ages of Twenty-three for a Deacon, Twenty-four 
for a Priest and Thirty for a Bishop, are specified as the limits of 
age for Ordination. A candidate for the Diaconate, however, 
may be ordained at a younger age than Twenty-three, if he 
obtains a faculty, i.e. a Special Licence or Dispensation from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

V. The Ember seasons, or, "on urgent occasion, some 
other Sunday or Holy day," are the times fixed for Ordination; 
when the Bishop, after duly examining them, shall admit to 
Holy Orders those whom he knows to be spiritually, morally, 
and intellectually qualified ; making use of the prescribed form 
of service before the assembled congregation. 

These five points must now be discussed at greater length: — 

I. THE THREEFOLD MINISTRY. 

The three Orders of the Ministry, viz. of Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons, were established during the Apostolic age. Be- 
fore our Lord ascended into Heaven, He committed the go- 
vernment of the infant Church into the hands of the Apostles, 
upon whom He bestowed the gift of the Holy Ghost (S. John 
XX. 22). The Apostolate was the source from which the three 
Orders drew their life. The Apostles first ordained Deacons, 
then Presbyters, and finally Bishops, as successors to them- 
selves. 

a. The first Seven Deacons were ordained by them to meet 

the requirements of the growing Church, the Hel- 
Deacons. lenistic Jews having complained that their widows 

were neglected in the daily ministration at Jerusa- 
lem. This ordination, which was conferred by means of the 
laying on of the Apostles* hands with prayer, is described in 
Acts vi. Though not actually called " Deacons," they were 
appointed for the purpose of carrying on the same work as that 
performed by the Deacons in later times. They managed the 
distribution of alms, and the provision of the Agape, or love- 
feast, and in some cases also preached, taught, and baptized 
(Acts vi. 10, viii. 5, 12, 38, 40). The Deacons of the Philippian 
Church are referred to by S. Paul in Phil. i. i ; and the qualifi- 
cations needfiil for the Diaconate laid down by him in i Tim. 
iii. 8 — 12. 

d» The Order of Presbyters, or Elders, or Priests, is first 

mentioned in Acts xi. 30, where it is recorded that 
Priests. the Church in Antioch provided relief for the Church 

in Judaea in its distress, and sent it to the elders for 
distribution. We fiirther read in Acts xiv. 23 that **Paul and 
Barnabas ordained elders in every Church. The letter con- 
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taining the decrees of the Apostolic Council of Jerusalem, men- 
tioned in Acts XV. 23, is issued in the name of the "Apostles 
and Elders ; " and the Elders of the same Church are referred 
to in Acts xxi. 18. The Elders of the Church of Ephesus are 
summoned to meet S. Paul at Miletus in Acts xx. 17, where they 
are also called "overseers" or bishops, the latter word being 
used during the earliest period of Church History interchange- 
ably with "presbyter" or "elder," and not as a distinguishing 
title of the highest Order of the ministry, according to later 
use. In S. Paul's days the Presbyter was usually called 
" Bishop" in the Gentile Churches, and " Elder " in the Jewish 
Churches : the latter name, which was borrowed from the J ewish 
ministry of the S)magogue, was suggestive of his dignity as being 
a man of advanced years; and the former of his work, as having 
the oversight and cure of soul& S. Peter and S. James never 
use the word "Bishop" when speaking of the Presbjrters: S. 
Paul, on the other hand, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, uses 
it much more commonly than "elder." In i Tim. iii. i — 7, 
v. 17 — 19, Titus i. 6 — p, the true qualifications of the bishops, or 
elders, are laid down oy S. Paul. And from such passages as 
I Tim. iv. 14, I S. Peter v. a, S. James v. 14, it may be con- 
pluded, that their work consisted in watching over, and guiding, 
the flock committed to their charge, teaching in public and pri- 
vate, visiting the sick, shewing hospitality to strangers, and 
assisting the Apostles in the woi^ of Ordination. 

c. Until the closing years of the Apostolic age, there were 
no Bishops in our modem sense of the word, be- 
Bishops. cause the Apostles themselves constituted the high- 
est Order ot the ministry. The three Orders were 
those of Apostles, Elders, and Deacons. The Episcopate, as 
we understand it, "slept in the Apostolate." The first re- 
corded step towards its permanent establishment was taken by 
S. Paul, in his appointment of Timothy .and Titus, whom 
he commissioned to supply his place and carry on his work 
temporarily in the Churches of Ephesus and Crete. They 
were charged both with the individual power of supervision, 
of ruling, guiding, and correcting (i Tim. i. 3, iv. 0, 11, 11; 
v. I, 19, ao; 2 Tim. iv. 2; Titus i. 5; ii. 7, 15; iii. 10), and 
also with the power of ordaining (i Tim. v. 22; Titus i. 5), 
— ^which were the peculiar privileges of the Apostles, and are 
now the peculiar privileges of Bishops. They took, for the 
time, the first place in the Churches where they resided, — the 
first place in their government, administration, and worship, 
exactly as the Apostle would have done, had he himself visited 
them. They pcarformed, in feet, a Bishop's work ; but had not 
the full jurisdiction of Bishops, inasmuch as they were delegates 
of S. Paul, and only exercised their functions temporarily : they 
represented the Apostle for a special purpose at a particular 
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time ; and were not pennanently set over the Churches to which 
they were accredited. Besides Timothy and Titus some have 
thought that the " true yoke-fellow " of Phil. iv. 3, Archippus, 
who is mentioned in Col. iv. 17 and Philem. 2, and perhaps the 
Diotrephes of 3 S. John 9, 10, held a corresponding position in 
their respective Churches. If, as is probable, other Apostles 
besides S. Paul thus appointed del^ates, the transition from such 
a state of Church government to that of a fixed Episcopate be- 
came easy and natural when the Apostles passed to their rest. The 
Churches would have become Episcopal without any revolution, 
by the localisation of the Episcopal Order, which had existed in 
the persons of the Apostolic delegates before it was localised. 
The martyrdoms of S. James in the year 62, of S. Peter and 
S. Paul in 68, and the destruction of Jerusalem in 70, together 
with the threatening dangers of internal heresy and disorder, 
made the permanent establishment of Episcopal government 
necessary to the stability and unity of the Church at the close of 
the first century. It must have been a crisis of great difficulty, 
in the history of the life of the Church, as the Apostles passed 
away, one by one, from the chief places of government : and 
the gravest anxiety must have fallen on those first pupils of the 
Apostles, into whose hands the guidance of the Church passed. 
Asia Minor, the seat of S. John's Apostolic rule, is generally 
regarded as the place where the regular system of Diocesan 
Episcopacy was .set on foot, whence it spread to other Churches : 
and S. John himself, who lived to the end of the 1st century, as 
the Apostle who organised it. It is very probable that by the 
"angels" of the Seven Churches mentioned in the Book of 
the Revelation are meant the Bishops of those Churches (Rev. 
ii. iii.) ; but the records of the actual consolidation of Episcopacy 
are wanting. The testimony, however, to the existence of 
Episcopal rule from the close of the ist century onwards, is 
clear and decisive. The letter of Clement of Rome (a.d. go) 
to the Corinthians shews unmistakeably that he was exercising 
Episcopal authority in that city when he wrote ; Ignatius, Bishop 
of Antioch (a. d. 107), in the famous letters which he wrote on 
his way to mart3rrdom, strongly insists upon Episcopacy, as the 
one thing necessary to the stable government of the Church after 
the Apostles had left it {Ad Philad, 8. 10; AdTralL 3. 7; Ad 
Eph, 4. 5. &c.); Irenseus (a.d. 180) dwells upon the succession 
of the Bishops from the Apostles, as the great guarantee for the 
identity of the existing doctrine of the Church with that of the 
Apostles themselves (Adv, Har, in. 2, 3; iv. 26, 33); and Ter- 
tuUian (A.D. 200) speaks of S. John being the founder of the 
Episcopal succession in the Churches of Asia {Adv, Marc, iv. 5), 
and of Priests and Deacons baptizing only with the authority 
of the Bishops {De Bapt, c xvii.). These three last writers 
plainly considered Episcopacy to be an essential of continuous 
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Church life in the fullest sense. So, too, Clement of Alexandria 
(a.d. 218) compares the honours accorded to Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons, to the glory of the angels (Strom, vi. 13, Pad* ill. 12); 
while later writers such as Cyprian, Ambrose, and Augustine, 
might be freely quoted as bearing witness in the same manner to 
the Apostolic origin of the threefold ministry of Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons. 

Besides these three "superior" Orders of ministers, several 

"inferior" Orders were instituted afterwards in the 
oA^"^ Church. They served as a kind of nursery for the 

Priesthood, and were principally in use in the busy 
centres of Church life such as Rome, Carthage, and other cities. 
They are referred to as early as the middle of the 3rd century in 
a letter written by Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, to Fabius, Bishop 
of Antioch (Eus. vi. 43), in which he mentions not only Pres- 
byters and Deacons as ministering under him at Rome, but also 
Sub-deacons, Acol)rtes, Exorcists, Readers and Porters. In the 
Canons of the 4th Council of Carthage (a.d. 398) there are rules 
given not only for the ordination of Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
cons, but also for that of Sub-deacons, Acolytes, Exorcists, 
Readers, Porters, and Singers. The modem Roman Church 
regularly uses all these "inferior" Orders, except that of the 
Singer ; the Greek Church those of the Sub-deacon and Reader 
only : but in the Church of England, although their antiquity 
and value were not expressly repudiated at the Reformation, no 
special services for the admission of candidates to them was pro- 
vided, inasmuch as the "superior" Orders of Bishop, Pnest, 
and Deacon are the only ones which can claim Apostolic autho- 
rity. 



II. THE EXAMINATION AND ORDINATION 
OF MINISTERS. 

The Preface next asserts the conditions of the Ordination. 

a. Candidates were examined as to their qualifications for 
the sacred office before being admitted to it. In 
Examination the early Church this examination followed the 
dat^^when designation or election of the candidate by the voice 
presented. of the people, and consisted mainly in an enquiry 
into his faith, morals, and outward circumstances. 
In the matter of faith, the 4th Council of Carthage (a.d. 398) 
prescribed a series of questions to be addressed to candidates for 
the Episcopate, concerning the Creeds, Doctrines of the Church, 
and the sense of Scripture. As regards morals, Tertullian 
{ApoL c. 39) speaks of Bishops and Presbyters as advanced to 
their ofl5ce only by public testimony; and Cyprian [Ep. 68) says 
that Bishops are to be chosen in the presence of the people 
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who know their lives, and are acquainted with their actions and 
conversation. Certain notable crimes excluded the perpetrators 
of them from ever being ordained. Further, there were certain 
conditions of outward circumstances, which debarred a man 
from entering the ministry, because the duties connected with 
them were generally incompatible with clerical work. Soldiers, 
for instance, public civil officers, agents, guardians, and law- 
yers were debarred from Ordination. These conditions have 
been imposed in varying forms ever since : and the Ordi- 
nation Services of the Prayer-Book require every candidate, 
when he is presented, to satisfy the Bishop as to faith (see the 
questions) and moral character (see the Rubric), while the Law 
forbids him to follow any public secular calling. The enquiry 
made into his spiritual, moral, and intellectual fitness for the 
ministry, before he is actually presented for Ordination, is dealt 
with in a subsequent paragraph. 

b> After being examined, the Candidates were admitted to 

Holy Orders by ** Public Prayer with Imposition of 
EsStialTif H^^^s." The essentials of Ordination consist in 
the^Rite.* ° ^^ laying on of the Bishop's hands, with proper 

prayer, i.e. prayer invoking the blessing of God 
upon the minister, for his new and sacred calling. There is 
abundant authority for this from the Apostolic age down- 
wards. S. Stephen and his fellows were thus set apart for 
the Diaconate (Acts vi. 6); Presbyters for their office (i Tim. 
yJ 22); Timothy for the Episcopate (i Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. 
i. 6). This doctrine has been held by Fathers, Councils, and 
Canonists. The form of Ordination in the case of a Deacon 
is thus laid down in the 4th Canon of the 4th Council of 
Carthage (A.D. 398): — "When a Deacon is ordained, let the 
"Bishop, who blesses him, alone lay his hand upon his head, 
"because he is being ordained, not to the Priesthood, but to 
"the ministry." In the Ordination of the Priests, the Bishop 
was assisted in the laying on of hands by the Presbyters, as the 
3rd Canon of the same Council testifies : — "When a Presb)rter 
"is ordained, — the Bishop blessing him and laying his hand 
" upon his head, — let all the Presbyters who are present also 
"lay their hands upon his head, close to the Bishop's hand." 
So also it is laid down in the Apostolical Constitutions (4th 
century) that a Presbyter gives imposition of hands, but does 
not ordain (Lib. viii. c. 11). In the Consecration of Bishops, 
the 4th Canon of the Council of Nicaea (a.d. 325), which rati- 
fies the orders of former Councils and the original practice of 
the Church, prescribes the imposition of hands by three Bishops. 
And the 2nd Canon of the 4th Council of Carthage directs that, 
"When a Bishop is ordained, two Bishops must lay and hold 
" the book of the Gospels on his head and neck, and, while one 
" Bishop gives him the blessing, all the rest who are present 
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"must touch his head with their hands.** These Canons ex- 
press the universal consent of antiquity to the fact that the 
essentials of Ordination consisted, from the first, in the laying 
on of Episcopal hands with prayer for God's blessing. And 
learned writers of later times, such as the Romanists Morinus 
and Martene, fully agree with this doctrine ; the latter stating 
that imposition of hands and prayer are alone recognised in the 
writings of the Fathers of the Eastern and Western Church, as 
well as in Holy Scripture, as constituting the essence of the rite 
(Martene, De Rit, Ant, Lib. I. 8, 9; Morinus, De Sacr, Ord. 
P. Ill- Exercit i. i). Other ceremonies, however, gradually ga- 

thered round the simple services of primitive times, 
Non-Essen- many of them beautiful and expressive. Among the 

earliest was that, described above, of laying the 
book of the Gospels on the head and neck of the newly-conse- 
crated Bishop. So also the Invocation of the Holy Spirit upon 
the person ordained Priest or Bishop, — the charge to him, de- 
claring the nature of the gift bestowed upon him, in the words 
addressed by Christ to His Apostles, ''Receive the Holy 
Ghost,*' — and the delivery of the New Testament to Deacons 
and of the Bible to Priests and Bishops, — ^were ancient cere- 
monies : and, inasmuch as they were retained in the Reformed 
Service-book of the Church of England, as reasonable and law- 
ful customs of the Western Church, it will be well to say a word 
about their history : — In the first place, the Hymn, commonly 

called **Veni Creator,** containing the Invocation 
The ** Veni q£ ^^ Holy Spirit upon the person ordained, occurs 
reaor. .^ ^^ Pontifical of Soissons in the nth century. 

Two centuries later it is found in the Pontifical of Mayence. It 
also appears in all the old English Pontificals except that of 
Winchester, and in the Sarum Breviary as a Hymn for Pente- 
cost. The first of the two translations of it in our Ordinal was 
inserted in 1662: the second was inserted in 1550, and revised 
in 1 66a. Secondly, the charge declaring the nature of the 

gift bestowed, made in the words addressed by 
The Charge. Christ to His Apostles " Receive the Holy Ghostj 

dates from the 13th century; but is not found in 
any of the old English Pontificals, except those of Bangor and 

Exeter. Thirdly, the ceremony of delivering the 
The Deli- Gospels to the newly-ordained Deacon is found in 
sSptures! ^^e Pontifical of Egbert in the 8th century, and that 

of delivering the Bible to Priests and Bishops was 
probably introduced along with it. 
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III. THE ORDINAL OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

The Preface further states that for the future the threefold 
ministry of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons is to be continued and 
reverently regarded in our Church, under the same conditions as 
before ; none being allowed to exercise the sacred office, unless 
he has been examined and ordained according to the Ordinal of 
the Prayer-Book, or has been previously ordained or consecrated 
by Episcopal hands. From this statement it is plain that the 

Reformers did not intend to interrupt the continuity 
Continuity of the English Church. The Ordinal, which they 
elish^cSdi- ^^^^ up in 1 5 50 in English instead of Latin, was in 
nal. ^ ' all essential points the same service as that of the 

Sarum Pontifical on which it was based. Certain 
ceremonies, indeed, were omitted which had been used in the 
Sarum Form ; but these were not part of the essence of the rite. 
They were briefly these : — In the service for the Ordination of 

Deacons, — the prostration of Bishop and Candidates 
Differences before the Altar, the invocation of Saints, the sign- 
and*the"sa- ^^^ ^^ ^^® Candidates six times with the sign of the 
rum Rite. Cross by the Bishop, the words ** Receive the Holy 

Ghost " at the laying on hands, and the putting the 
stole on the left shoulder in the Name of the Trinity : — In the 
service for the Ordination of Priests, — The second imposition 
of hands by the Bishop, the delivery of the stole and chasuble 
to the Candidates, the unction of their hands with oil, and the 
express notice of the power of the Priest to consecrate the Holy 
Eucharist : — In the Service for the Consecration of Bishops, — 
the unction of the head and hands, and the delivery of the 
mitre and the ring. But though such ceremonies as these were 

omitted from the Reformed Ordinal, yet the laying 
S of oJdi- °^ ^^ Episcopal hands with proper prayer,— which 
nation duly Js found in the Sarum Pontifical used from the nth 
retained in century dowa to 1550, — ^in the other old English 
>^- Pontificals such as that of Lacy, Bishop of Exeter 

from 1420 to 1455, or that of Egbert, Archbishop of York from 734 
Its der'va- *^ 7^^' — ^^ *^^ ^^'"^^ Galilean and Roman Offices of 
tion and in- the 6th, 5th, and 4th centuries, — and in the simple 
heritance of Apostolic rites from which all these were ultimately 
ancient derived, — ^was carefully retained, as constituting the 

usages. essence of Ordination. And besides what was essen- 

tial, the Service-book of 1550 retained many other elements 
which were of considerable antiquity; e.g. the "Veni Creator," 
the charge declaring the gift of the Holy Ghost, and the delivery 
of the Gospels or Bible (which, as being immediately connected 
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with the actual rite of Ordination, have been mentioned above); 
and the presentation of the Candidates, the commendation of 
them to the people*s prayers, and some of the Collects. These 
parts of the Ordinal, which were all of very ancient use, and 
derived from Pontificals of the 8th, 7th, and even 6th centuries, 
were retained in 1550, and still remain in the Prayer-Book. 
Other ancient usages, then retained, were rejected at the Revi- 
sion of 1552, as will be presently shewn. 

And though various changes were made in the services for 
Ordination, before they assumed in 1662 their present form, the 
essence of the rite remained the same throughout. The changes 
were the following. 

In the Revised Ordinal of 1552, no mention was made of the 
alb, which the book of 1550 ordered the candidates 
^n^T?^2 ^^^ *^^ Diaconate and Priesthood to wear when 
1552. pjj.g5gjj|.g^ tQ jj^^ Bishop, or of the tunicle, worn 
by the Deacon appointed to read the Gospel : the delivery of 
the chalice and paten to the newly-ordained Priest was omitted : 
and in the Consecration of Bishops the use of the cope by the 
Bishop-elect when presented, and of the cope and pastoral staflf 
by the presenting Bishops, was discontinued : the Bible was no 
longer laid upon the new Bishop's neck, nor the pastoral staff 
delivered into his hand. Of these usages, that of laying the 
Bible on the new Bishop's neck was as old as the 4th Council of 
Carthage (a.d. 398); the delivery of the sacred vessels to the 
Priest dated from the loth century, and that of the pastoral 
staff to the Bishop from the 8th century, while the alb, tunicle, 
and cope came into use in the 3rd, 4th, and 6th centuries re- 
spectively. At the same time the wording of the Oath of the Royal 
Supremacy was changed, so that the concluding sentence became 
" So help me God, through Jesus Christ," instead of ** So help 
me God, all saints, and the holy Evangelist ; " and in the Office 
for the Consecration of Bishops, the concluding words of the 
Oath of due obedience to the Axchbishop became ** So help me 
God, through Jesus Christ," instead of "So help me God and 
His Holy Gospel." Lastly, the Introits hitherto used before 
the Communion Service at Ordinations were omitted. These 
changes, which were partly due to the influence of the foreign 
Reformers, were intended to establish greater simplicity of ritual 
and greater purity of doctrine. 

The Ordinal was not affected by the Revision of the Prayer- 
Book made in 1559 (except that some slight changes of language 
were made in the Litany and the Oath of Supremacy), nor by 

^ , that made in 1604 ; but in 1662 the following alter- 
T^« ^*^ ations brought it to its present form. In the Pre- 
sion o I . ^^^ ^^ wording of the first paragraph was changed, 
so as to make its import more definite, the limit of age for the 
Ordination of Deacons was placed at Twenty-three instead of I 
, * 
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Twenty-one years, and the rule inserted that Ordinations should 
be held at the Ember seasons. In the service for the Ordination 
of Deacons, the words " after Morning Prayer is ended " were 
inserted into the first Rubric, and the expression ** admitted 
ministers" changed to "admitted Deacons." The second 
Rubric made a new order that the Bishop was to sit **near the 
Holy Table," and that the Deacons presented to him were to be 
"decently habited." In the Litany the words "Pastors and 
Ministers of the Church " were changed to *' Priests and 
Deacons," the prayer for deliverance from "rebellion and 
schism " was added, and the Prayer of St Chrysostom omitted. 
In the Bishop's 5th question the words "to baptize" were ex- 
panded into "in the absence of the Priest to baptize infants," 
and the word " Church " substituted for " congregation." In 
the delivery of the New Testament, the sentence, " if thou be 
licensed thereto by the Bishop himself," was substituted for "if 
thou be thereunto ordinarily commanded." A special Collect 
and Gospel for the Communion Service were added, and the 
Rubric altered so as to direct that they should be used. The 
Deacons were ordered to "kneel humbly " before the Bishop at 
the laying on of hands. The Collect beginning "Prevent us, 
O Lord," — the Benediction, — and the second half of the final 
Rubric, were added. 

In the service for the Ordination of Priests, the presentation 
of the Candidates was placed, as in the service for the Ordi- 
nation of Deacons, before the Communion Service; a new 
Epistle (Eph. iv. 7) substituted for the alternative Epistles (Acts 
XX. 17; I Tim. iii.) which were transferred to the service for 
the Consecration of Bishops ; a new Gospel (S. Matt. ix. 36) 
substituted for S. Matt, xxviii. 18, which was also added to the 
service for the Consecration of Bishops, and the "Nicene" 
Creed specially mentioned. A second translation of the " Veni 
Creator " was inserted. At the lajring on of hands, the words 
"for the Office and Work of a Priest in the Church of God, now 
"committed unto thee by the Imposition of our hands," were 
added, and in the preceding Rubric the word "orders" was 
changed to " order of Priesthood." 

In the service for the Consecration of Bishops, the order 
for its performance on "some Sunday or Holy day" was pre- 
fixed. A special Collect (that for S. Peter's Day slightly altered) 
was to be used, and an alternative Epistle (Acts xx. 17) and 
two alternative Gospels (S. John xx. 19; S. Matt, xxviii. 18) 
were added. The Bishop-elect was ordered to be presented 
"vested with his rochet v' and to be consecrated after having 
" put on the rest of the Episcopal habit ^." In the Archbishop's 

^ The rochet was a short linen garment, first used in the loth century. 
* This was the chitnere, — a satin robe, to which in later times the lawn 
sleeves of the rochet were attached. 
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address to the Bishop-elect, the words ** Government of the con- 
gr^ation of Christ" were changed to "Government in the 
Church of Christ ; " and the Archbishop's seventh question, 
relating to the work of Ordination, and the answer to it, were 
added. At the laying on of hands, the words '* Take the Holy 
Ghost" were changed to *♦ Receive the Holy Ghost ;" the fol- 
lowing words, "for the Office and Work... Amen," were added ; 
and the expression " by this Imposition of our hands " substi- 
tuted for "by Imposition of hands." 

Such were the changes introduced into the Ordinal at the 
Revision of 1661, for the purpose of imparting to it ^eater 
reverence in details, and more clearly-defined expression of 
Church doctrine, especially in regard to the Three Orders of the 
Ministry; changes, — ^not in themselves necessary, but wise and 
beneficent, after the confusion of the preceding 17 years. 

Thus the English Church preserved the essentials of the rite 

of Ordination intact, throughout the long and trou- 

Rcsultsof bled period of the Reformation; and while on 

sions.*^*" ^^^ ^^^ hand the simplicity of our forms of service 

brings them into harmony with primitive models, 

they are eminent, on the other, for order, reverence, and beauty. 



IV. AGES OF ORDINATION. 

In the early Church the general rule was, that neither Bishops 
nor Priests might be ordained under thirty years of age, nor 
Deacons under twenty-five. That these were the acjes fixed 
both by Civil and Canon Law maybe seen by Justinian^ iViw^/Zi? 
Constitutiones (123 c. 14), the Councils of Affde a.d. 506 (c. 16), 
Carthage (3rd) a.d. 397 (c. 4), Constantinople "in Trullo" a.d. 
692 (c. 14), Toledo (4th) A.D. 693 (c. . 19), and many others. 
But the ages of Ordination have varied considerably at different 
times, except in the case of Bishops, who were never, as a rule, 
consecrated under thirty years of age. In the Ordinal of 1550 
the ages of twenty-five and twenty-one were prescribed for Priests 
and Deacons respectively; but by the xxxth Canon of 1604, 
they were changed to twenty-four and twenty-three, and so re- 
mained in the Revised Ordinal of 1662, which we now use. A 
Faculty, or Special Licence, may, however, be granted by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for a person to be ordained Deacon at 
a younger age than twenty-three, either on account of his extra- 
ordinary abilities, or for some other .sufficient reason. But no 
such Faculty is permissible in the case of Priests. 
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V. THE EMBER SEASONS. 

The times appointed in the xxxist Canon of 1604 at which 
Ordinations are to be held are the Sunda)rs immediately following 
the Ember Days, i.e. the Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday 
after the First Sunday in Lent, after Whitsunday, after Sept. 14th 
(Holy Cross Day), and after Dec. 13th (S. Lucy's Day). The 
example of the Christians of Antioch in the Ordination of 
S. Paul and S. Barnabas led the Church to approach the solemn 
. rite of Ordination with prayer and fasting. But no 

the^mber ^^^^ times for Ordination were observed before the 
Seasons. 4th century ; the general custom being for Bishops 
to ordain ministers as need required. 
After that time, however, the four periods of fasting, which 
had been instituted in earlier times probably to consecrate the 
four seasons of the year, came with good reason to be gradually 
associated with Ordination. Gelasius, Bishop of Rome, A.D. 492 — 
496, is said to have first limited the times of Ordination to these 
"Fasts of the Four Seasons" : and the observance of these 
solemn weeks was established in the Church of England by the 
Constitutions of Archbishop Egbert of York in the year 750. 
The actual dajrs to be observed were definitely fixed by the 
xivth Canon of the Council of Placentia in 1095. 

The derivation of "Ember" is uncertain. According to one 
account it is an abbreviation of the words "Quatuor tempora," 
— the "Four Seasons," with which, as stated above, fasts had 
been connected. Similar abbreviations are found in most Euro- 
pean languages under various forms : e.g. the German 
Ae wo"rd ** Quatember, " the Dutch * * Quatertemper," and the 
"Ember." Danish "Kvatember.* According to another ac- 
count the word ** Ember" is so called from the idea 
of the davs coming round periodically ; the old English word 
r "embrene" signifying an "anniversary" or the 
d" of a day (see Skeat's Etym, Diet, sud voce,) 
ce adds that '* on urgent occasion " Ordinations 
n some other Sunday or Holy day than that which 
Imber season. It also directs that before admitting 
s to Holy Orders, the Bishop shall satisfy himself 
spiritually, morally, and intellectually qualified, 
nto their merits is prior to, and distinct from, the 
Lamination by word of mouth, which takes place 
;fore the laying on of hands. In ancient times 
iblic testimony was required as to the character 
id life of the Candidates ; and besides answering^ 
rtain questions put to them at the time of Ordina- 
)n, they were tested beforehand by Examination 
wledge of the Law of God, their ability to expound 
cripture, and their full acquaintance with Church 
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doctrine. At the present time all candidates are required, before 
presenting themselves for Ordination, to exhibit to the Bishop 
"Letters Testimonial," bearing witness to their moral and 
spiritual fitness for the Ministry ; a Certificate of their Baptism ; 
a Form of Nomination to serve as a Title for Holy Orders, 
duly signed; a copy of the Notice **Si quis," with a Certificate 
of its publication in the Church of the parish, where they usually 
reside, duly signed ; and to satisfy him by examination that they 
are learned in Theology, and familiar with Latin and Greek. The 
reading of the ** Si quis " before Ordination, and the appeal to the 
congregation, made by the Bishop at the banning of the Ordina- 
tion Service, shew that the Church recc^izes the right of the laity 
to bear their part in the trial of those who are to be ordained Minis- 
ters. "When the candidates have complied with these requirements 
they are to be ordained, before the assembled congregation, ac- 
cording to the Forms of Service provided in the Ordinal. 

But it must never be forgotten that, although certain times for 
Ordination are appointed by the Church, it is taken for granted 
. . that those who then present themselves for admission 
w^d^call *^ ^°^y Orders have already been inwardly called 
by God to offer themselves for the ministry : and 
the first question put to them by the Bishop in his Examination 
deals expressly with this point. He asks them whether they 
trust they have been inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take 
upon themselves the ofiice and ministration of Deacons, ''to 
serve God for the promoting of His glory and the edifying of 
His people." He desires to be assured that they have followed 
the Divine leading in seeking Ordination. That those who 
come should be conscious beforehand of this inward call, is all 
important. Their whole ministerial life in the fiiture depends on 
their true conviction of it. They must have felt a strong in- 
clination to devote themselves to the service of their Lord, and 
the winning of souls for Him, — an inclination entirely free from 
all mercenary and selfish motives ; they must have recognized in 
themselves, unworthy though they be, a certain fitness for the 
work of the ministry, after carefully watching the circumstances 
of their life, their ability, their education ; and they must have 
tested their willingness to prepare for it, by self-sacrifice, by the 
pursuit of holiness, by striving to influence others for good, by 
love of devotion and all religious practices. A man who has 
thus been secretly trained for Holy Orders may be said to have 
been inwardly called or moved by the Holy Spirit ; and this 
training — ^this preordination by God in His own good time and 
way — ^receives its proper completion on the day of Ordination. 
Then does God give His faithful servants strength sufficient for 
the work which they undertake ; and bestows a blessing on those, 
whom He has guided to seek it, and marked beforehand for His 
service (cf. Jer. i. 5; S. John xv. 16; Acts ix. 15). 
,— . ■ — 1 
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SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF THE 

ORDINATION SERVICES. 



THE FORM AND MANNER OF MAKING OF 
DEACONS. 

The service may be divided into three parts. 

The first consists of a Rubric, ordering that on the appointed 
day of the Ordination, Morning Prayer shall be followed by a 
Sermon, setting forth (a) the Duty and Office of Deacons, (d) the 
necessity of the Order, (c) the esteem in which Deacons ought to 
be held ; the Presentation of the Candidates to the Bishop by 
the Archdeacon or Examining Chaplain: the Bishop's caution 
to the Archdeacon against presenting any who are not well qua- 
lified to exercise their ministry for the honour of God and for the 
edifying of the Church : the Archdeacon's answer, certifying the 
fitness of the Candidates : the Bishop's charge to the people, 
bidding them, if they know of any impediment or notorious 
scandal existing in the lives of any of the candidates, such as 
renders them unfit for Ordination, to come forward and declare 
it in God's Name : and the rubric, which adds that, if any such 
objection to any candidate is made, the Bishop is to ** surcease 
from," i.e. stop, his Ordination, until he is cleared from pubUc 
accusation by public enquiry. 

The second part consists of a commendation of the Candi-. 
dates by the Bishop to the prayers of the Congregation, followed 
by the Litany^ in which is inserted a special suffrage for those 
about to be ordained, praying God to bless them, and pour His 
grace upon them, so that they may duly execute their office to 
the editying of the Church, and the glory of His Name (Acts 
vi. 6). 

The third part consists of the Communion Office, the Exam- 
ination and Ordination being inserted between the Epistle and 
Gospel. The special Collect refers to the appointment of S. 
Stephen and his fellows to the Diaconate (Acts vi. 5), and con- 
' ^ ' i 
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tains a prayer for God*s grace and blessing for those now seek- 
ing the same office: the Epistle (i Tim. iii. 8) points out the 
moral standard to which the Deacons and their families ought 
to conform : while the alternative passage (Acts vi. 2) describes 
the election and Ordination of the first seven Deacons of the 
Church. 

The questions with which the Bishop examines the Candi- 
dates are concerned with the following points: — {a) their inward 
vocation to the ministry, (b) their true ^1 to the ministry of the 
Church of £np[land, as a distinct branch of the Catholic Church, 
{c) their unfeigned belief in Holy Scripture, (d) their full inten- 
tion to read the Scriptures diligently m the Church where they 
serve, (e) their readiness to do the special work of a Deacon 
gladly and willingly, i.e. to assist the Priest, to read in public, 
to catechise, to baptize in the absence of the Priest, to preach iif 
licensed thereto by the Bishop, to seek out and report to the 
"Curate," i.e. the Rector or Vicar, of the parish, cases of sick- 
ness, poverty, and helplessness among the people, (/) their 
faith^ endeavour to make their own lives and the lives of their 
families "wholesome examples of the flock of Christ," (g) their 
reverent obedience to the superior Clergy. 

Alter these questions have been answered, the Ordination 
follows, the Bishop laying his hands severally upon the head 
of each of the Candidates, as they kneel humbly before him 
(Acts vi. 6), and saying: — "Take thou authority to execute the 
"office of a Deacon in the Church of God committed unto thee ; 
"In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
"Ghost. Amen." He then delivers to each of them a copy of 
the New Testament, bidding them read the Gospel in the 
Church, and preach if licen^ thereto by the Bishop. The 
Gospel (S. Luke xii. 35) is then read by one of the newly- 
ordained Deacons. It is our Lord's command to His faithful 
servants to be watchful and earnest in the fulfilment of their duty, 
until He returns at the last and invites them to His Heavenly 
banquet: — a command to be deeply pondered and never forgot- 
ten by the cnrdained ministers of Christ 

The service is then continued to its conclusion, the newly- 
ordained Deacons all partaking of the Holy Communion. Two 
Special Collects are inserted before the final Benediction ; one, 
containing a prayer for the blessing, and spiritual progress of 
those just admitted to Holy Orders ; the other, for God's pre- 
venting favour in all our doings. 

The rubric at the close of the service orders the Deacons to 
remain in their office for a year (except under special circum- 
stances), after which they may be admitted to the Priesthood, if 
they have been found faithful and diligent in their calling. 
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THE FORM AND MANNER OF ORDERING 
OF PRIESTS. 

The first and setond parts of the service are substantially the 
same as those of the service for the Ordination of Deacons. 

In the third part, i.e. the Communion Office, — ^the Examina- 
tion and Ordination are inserted between the Gospel and the 
Nicene Creed. In the Special Collect prayer is made on behalf 
of those about to be admitted to the order of Priesthood : and 
the Epistle (Eph. iv. 7) directs our thoughts to the various 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, which are poured upon the Church by 
die ascended Christ, and bestowed in rich abundance on the 
Pastors and Teachers whom He specially commissions to do 
His work. The Gospel (S. Matt. ix. 36) contains- our Lord's 
charge to His disciples to "pray the Lord of the harvest" to 
send forth labourers into the harvest of souls, which is so plen- 
teous in the world, but for the ingathering of which the labourers 
are so few. The alternative passage (S. John x. i) sets forth 
the perfection of the Good Shepherd, and His love for His 
Sheep, — ^the image of the ideal Pastor, held up for imitation 
before the eyes of all to whom is committed the solemn cure of 
souls. 

The Bishop's address, which precedes the examination of the 
candidates, is a notable feature of this service. 

He first brings to their minds the dignity and importance of the 
Office to which they are called. They are to be ** Messengers, 
Watchmen, and Stewards of the Lord; — Messengers, who bring 
God*s message to His people (Isaiah lii. 7) ; Watchmen, who are 
set above the people, so as to see the good or evil which is 
approaching, and give timely warning of it (Ezekiel xxxiii. 7) ; 
Stewards, who keep and dispense the riches of God's mysteries 
to the hungry soul (i Cor. iv. i, «). 

Secondly, they are reminded how precious a charge is com- 
mitted to their trust. It is nothing less than the flock of Christ, 
— "the sheep which He bought with His Death, and for whom 
He shed His Blood" (S. John x. 11). It is also the Spouse or 
Bride of Christ, whom He has left in their hands to train and 
prepare for meeting Himself— the Bridegroom — at the last, and 
for the Marriage Supper of the Lamb (Isaiah liv. 5 ; Rev. xix. 7). 
They must care for their people, and labour among them with 
unceasing diligence, watching over their doctrine and faith, and 
guiding their moral life. And they must take heed lest the 
Church, or any member of the Church, suffer any hurt or hin- 
drance by reason of their negligence. 

Thirdly, the Bishop exhorts them to be ever thankful to God 
for placing them in so high and noble a place (i Tim. i. 12, 13), I 
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and to betake themselves earnestly to prayer and the reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, as the only true means of support and 
guidance in so great a work (a Tim. iii. 16, 17), so that they 
may wax riper and stronger in their ministry, and become godly 
examples and patterns for the people to follow (i Tim. iv. 11). 

The questions, by which they are then examitudy deal with 
the following points: — {a) Their inward call to the ministry in the 
Church of England: {b) their belief in the doctrine contained in 
Holy Scripture, as sufficient for eternal Salvation through faith in 
Jesus Chnst : (c) their diligence and faithfulness in administering 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England : (d) their 
diligence in resisting heresy and in preaching the truth : (e) their 
diligence in prayer and the study of the Scriptures, and renuncia- 
tion of the study of the world and the flesh : (/) their faithful en- 
deavour to make their own lives and the lives of their families 
"wholesome examples and patterns of the flock of Christ:" (^) 
their constant zeal in the promotion of love and peace among 
their people: {h) their reverent obedience to the superior 
Clergy. 

After praying that they may have strength and power to 
carry out the promises they have made, the Bishop asks for the 
intercession of the congr^ation on their behalf, and, in conjunc- 
tion with the people, sings the Hymn to the Holy Spirit (" Veni 
Creator"), invoking His presence and aid. He then offers 
another prayer, giving thauiks to God for the redemption of 
Christ, for the blessings of the Apostolic ministry throughout 
the world (Eph. iv. 11), and especially for the call of those now 
to be ordained Priests; and prays that by them and their people 
" God's Name may be ^orified and His kingdom enlarged. 

Then follows the Ordination, all the Priests present joining 
the Bishop in the laying on of hands (2 Tim. i. 6; i Tim. iv. 14). 
The words used by him at this solemn moment are based on those 
used by Our Lord in S. John xx. 22, 23, and those of S. Paul 
in I Cor. iv.' 2. The Bishop says: — ** Receive the Holy Ghost 
"for the Office and Work of a Priest in the Church of God, now 
"committed unto thee by the Imposition of our hands. Whose 
"sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins thou 
"dost retain, they are retained, ^d be thou a faithful Dis- 
"penser of the Word of God, and of His holy Sacraments; in 
"the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
"Ghost Amen." He then delivers a Bible to each of the 
newly-ordained Priests, giving them authority to preach and 
administer the Sacraments in the congregation, where they are 
lawfully appointed. 

After this the service is resumed at the Nicene Creed, 
and those who have just been ordained partake of the Holy 
Communion. As in the former Office, two special Collects are 
added before the final Benediction; one containing a prayer 
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for the blessing and success of those just admitted to the Priest- 
hood, and for grace in all who hear them, to receive what they 
teach as the means of salvation ; the other, for God's preventing 
favour in all our doings. The final Rubric gives directions for 
the order of the service, when, as is generally the case, an Ordi- 
nation takes place of Deacons and Priests together. 



THE FORM OF ORDAINING OR CONSECRAT- 
ING OF AN ARCHBISHOP OR BISHOP ; 
Which is always to be performed upon some Sunday or Holy-day, 

The order of this Service is somewhat different from that of 
those which precede it. It begins and ends with the Communion 
Service, the Litany and Consecration being inserted between 
the Sermon and the Offertory. It is conducted by the Arch- 
bishop of the Province in which the new Bishop is to serve, (or 
by some other Bishop appointed by lawful commission to fill his 
place,) assisted by at least two other Bishops. 

The Collect is only slightly different in wording from that 
used on S. Peter's day; it speaks of our Lord's charge to His 
Apostles to feed His flock (S. John xxL 15 — 17), and contains 
a prayer, both on behalf of the Bishops who have succeeded to 
the Apostolic office, and of the people to whom they minister, 
for grace in this life, and the blessing of an eternal crown of 
glory hereafter (2 Tim. iv. 8). The Epistle (i Tim. iii. i) 
sets forth the qualities which should be found in the minister, 
who is called to be the overseer of his brethren: while the 
alternative passage (Acts xx. 17) is the story of S. Paul's fare- 
well to the elders of the Ephesian Church at Miletus, at the 
close of his third missionary journey, and his charge to them to 
be faithful and stedfast in the exercise of the Pastoral Office. 
The Gospel (S. John xxi. 15) is the record of Christ's charge 
to S. Peter to feed His flock: the alternative passages (S.John 
XX. 19, and S. Matt, xxviii. r8) giving an account of^His 
mission of the Twelve, when He bestowed on them the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, and commissioned them to pronounce the 
Absolution of men from their sins : and of His command to them 
to go forth and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

After the Nicene Creed and Sermon, the elected Bishop, 
vested with his rochet, is presented by two Bishops to the Arch- 
bishop, who causes the Queen's mandate for the consecration to 
be read. The elected Bishop then takes the oath of canonical 
obedience to the Archbishop. 
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The Archbishop next moves the congregation to offer up 
prayer on behalf of the Bishop-elect, quoting 3ie example of our 
Lord, who prayed before sending forth His Twelve Apostles 
(S. Luke vi. 12, 13), and of the disciples at Antioch, who fasted 
and prayed before laying hands on S. Paul and S. Barnabas (Acts 
xiii. 3) : after which the Litany is said, with a special suffrage, 
as before, and closed with the prayer, slightly altered in its 
wording, which stands as the Collect in the service for the Ordi- 
nation of Priests. 

The Examinaiwh then follows, the Archbishop referring to 
Holy Scripture ( I Tim. iii. 10, 13, v. 23) and the ancient Canons 
(e.g. of the 4th Council of Carthage A.D. 398) as the authorities for 
his action. The questions put to the Bishop-elect deal with these 
points : — (a) His call to the Episcopate in the Church of England, 
\b) his belief in the doctrine contained in Holy Scripture, as suffi- 
cient for eternal salvation, through faith in Jesus Christ, and his 
determination to teach the people accordingly, {c) his faithful study 
of the same Scriptures, {d) his readiness to banish false doctrine, 
{e) his own holiness of life as an example to others, (/) his 
earnestness in establishing peace, and punishing those who are 
unruly in his Diocese, {g) his faithfulness in ordaining Priests 
and Deacons, {H) his gentleness and mercy towards the poor and 
needy. The Archbishop closes this examination by prajring that 
God will accomplish the good work, which He has begun in His 
servant (Phil. i. 6), so that he may be found perfect and blame- 
less at \Jie last (i Thess. v. 23). 

The "Veni Creator" is then sung over the Bishop-elect, 
who has meanwhile put on the rest of the Episcopal robes; and 
the special Collect added, as in the Ordination of Priests, — the 
second half of which is, however, different from that in the 
former service, being a special prayer for grace in the new 
Bishop for the right performance of his office as a preacher of 
the Gospel of reconciliation (2 Cor. v. 18 — 20); as an officer of 
authority (Titus ii. 15) ; and as a steward of God*s mjrsteries (S. 
Matt. xxiv. 45) ; and for his eternal bliss hereafter. 

Here follows the Consecration of the Bishop-elect, the 
Archbishop and Bishops present laying their hands upon his head, 
as he kneels before them, and the Archbishop saying : — "Receive 
•*the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a Bishop in the Church 
**of God, now committed unto thee by the Imposition of our 
"hands; In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
"Holy Ghost Amen. And remember that thou stir up the 
"grace of God which is given thee by this Imposition of our 
"hands: for God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of 
"power, and love, and soberness." The last half of the words 
are based on 2 Tim. i. 6, 7. 

The Archbishop then delivers him a Bible, exhorting him to 
devote himself to reading and teaching (i Tim. iv. 13), to diligent 
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meditation of Scripture, so that he may grow in grace (i Tim. 
iv. 15), to watch for his own salvation and that of others (i Tim. 
iv. 16), to be a true shepherd to the flock (i S. Peter v. 2; Acts 
XX. 28 — 29), to tend the sick and sorrowful, to be just and 
merciful: so that he may at last receive the crown of glory from 
the Chief Shepherd at His coming (i S. Peter v. 4). 

After the Consecration, the Archbishop resumes the Com- 
munion service at the Oflfertory, the newly-consecrated Bishop 
communicating with the rest; and before the final Benediction 
offers up two special prayers, the first for the newly-consecrated 
Bishop, that he may be so filled with the Holy Spirit as to be- 
come both earnest in the work of the ministry {2 Tim. iv. 2) and 
a wholesome example to the faithful in his daily life (i Tim. iv. 
12), until at last he receive the crown of righteousness, laid up 
for him in Heaven (2 Tim. iv. 8), — the second, as in the former 
service, for God's preventing favour in all our doings. 
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NOTES ON 

THE ARTICLES. 

By Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., 

Warden of S, Augustine's College^ Canterbury. 

PART I. 
Historical Notes. 

i. The natural effect of the great movement in the sixteenth 
century which led to the breaking-off of the Teutonic Churches 
from the Latin centre was to put in motion various conflicting 
opinions upon matters of faith and doctrine, " every man chal- 
lenging to himself the right of private judgment, and many 
abusing it ^" 

iL It was, therefore, the wish of several of the leaders in the 
movement, b©th on the Continent and in this country, that some 
general code of doctrine should be drawn up which should put 
an end to these mischievous divisions of heart, and exhibit the 
actual tenets of those who separated from the Church of Rome, 
that they might not be confounded with the violent and unrea- 
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Rome, the first independent attempt was made by English 
divines to deal with doctrine. This resulted in the publication 
of **the Ten Articles" in 1536. They were set forth by royal 
authority, and the approval of the clergy in Convocation ''to 
stablyshe Christen quietnes and unitie, and to avoyde con- 
tentious opinions." They belonged to a transition period, and 
embodied **the ideas of men, who were emerging gradually into 
a different sphere of thought." Hence they reflected in most 
essential points Mediaeval doctrine, simply substituting the Royal 
for the Papal supremacy. 

V. Two years afterwards, a.d. 1538, several German divines 
visited England, and many conferences were held between them, 
their English brethren, and Cranmer, who was now Archbishop. 
The result was the compilation of "Thirteen Articles,** founded 
on those of 1536 and on the Confession of Augsburg. But the 
discussions were broken off, as Henry was inexorable in his 
demands as to the prohibition of both kinds in the administration 
of the Lord's Supper, the custom of private propitiatory masses, 
and clerical celibacy. After the interruption of the negotiations 
the influence of Gardiner gained the ascendency, and was sufficient 
to carry in the Southern Convocation and in Parliament the 
* * Act for the Abolishing of Diversity of Opinions, " or as it is often 
called, the »* Bloody Statute of the Six Articles ^" 

vi. There still remains among Archbishop Cranmer's papers 
a manuscript containing these "Thirteen Articles," which are 
valuable not only as containing the result of the conference be- 
tween the foreign and English commissioners, but also as being 
in many ways the groundwork of the Articles now in use. For 
on the death of Henry in 1547 ^^^ ^^^ accession of Edward VI., 
the thoughts of Cranmer reverted to his scheme for the pro- 
duction of a body of Articles, and a series was drawn up and 
circulated in 1549 for the purpose of testing the orthodoxy of 
all preachers and lecturers in JDivinity^. This was for use in 
Cranmer's own province. But something more was needed to 
secure an adequate amount of harmony and definiteness of 
teaching, and in 1551 the Archbishop was directed **to frame a 
Book of Articles of Religion for the preserving and maintaining 
peace and unity of doctrine in this Church, that being finished 
they might be set forth by public authority'." The task was 
undertaken; the Confession of Augsburg was adopted as the 
model ; and a series of Articles was sent to certain bishops and 
other eminent persons, and having been examined was returned 

1 Enforcing a belief in (i) transubstantiation ; (ii) the non-necessity of 
communion in both kinds ; (iii) the celibacy of the priesthood ; (iv) the ab- 
solute obligation of vows of ch^tity or widowhood; (v) the necessity of 
"private masses*'; (vi) the continual obligation of auricular confession. 

" Hardwick. Hist, of the Articles^ P- 72. 

* Strjrpe's Cranmer^ ii. 27. 
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to the Archbishop and amended by him. Subsequently they were 
submitted to the King and to Convocation, and were finally issued 
under the authority of a royal mandate in May 1553. 

vii. The very year which witnessed the publication of these 
AriideSf Forty- fwomnurndtTt witnessed also their abrogation. The 
accession of Mary for a time put an end to such attempts, and it 
was not till the commencement of the reign of Elizabeth in 1558 
that they were revived. Even then they did not at first bear fruit, 
and the year 1563 had come round before the proposition was 
made in the first Elizabethan Convocation to reconsider the 
Forty-two Articles of 1553. The influence of Parker, the new 
archbishop, now made itself felt. Theologically a moderate man, 
but resolute to restore order in the discipline and worship of the 
Church, he was eminently fitted **by nature and by education, 
by the influence of his learning, the sobriety of his judgment, and 
the incorruptness of his private life^," to save the vessel he was 
called to pilot "from breaking on the rock of Mediaeval doc- 
trines, or else drifting far away into the whirlpool of licentious- 
ness and unbelief 2." 

viii. In 1562 he submitted to Convocation a new body of 
Articles, and ultimately in 1563 a revised copy was sanctioned 
containing thirty-eight Articles ^ which, though it lacked the royal 
authority, was subscribed by both Houses of Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury. In the year 1571 another revision was 
sanctioned, and the Articles were again subscribed by both Houses 
of Convocation, and received the sanction of both Houses of 
Parliament. The series so ratified and sanctioned were commit- 
ted to the editorship of Bishop Jewell ; and now, thirty-nine in 
number^ appeared both in Latin and English, thus, in the case 
of any ambiguity, supplying a mode of comparing one version 
with the other. The shape and form now given to them they 
have retained ever since, and the Ratification added is still sub- 
joined to them in the Prayer-Book. 

* Hardwick, p. 115. 

• Ibid. p. 115. "The Church," writes Parker, "is sore assaulted; but not 
so much of open enemies who can less hiu-t, as of pretended favourers and 
false lecturers, who, under cover of Reformation, seek the ruin and sub> 
version both of learning and of religion." Parker's Correspotidence^ p. 434. 
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PART II. 

Running Commentary. 

From this brief sketch of the History of the Articles we pass 
on to the Articles themselves. For practical purposes they may 
be most conveniently arranged in four groups :-^ 

(a) Group I, from the first to the fifth, r^lafes to God 

as He has revealed Himself to us, and 

treats of the Mystery of the Trinity in 

Unity: 

ijf) Group II, Irom the sixth to the eighth, relates te 

the Rule of Faith : 
{c) Group III, from the ninth to the eighteenth, cou" 

cerns Men as Individuals: 
(d) Group IV, from the nineteenth to the end, relates to 
Men as Members of a Christian Society, 



GROUP I. 

Articles I— V. 
The Trinity. 

(I) Article «. treats of faith in the ever-blessed Trinity. 
It warns us against the errors of those who either (a) deny 
the existence of God, or {b) would limit His nature by im- 
puting to Him human imperfections. 

It affirms that (i) there is but One living and true God 
(Deut. vi. 4; Isai. xliv. 8; i Cor. viii. 6); (2) that He is ever- 
lasting, without body, paxts, or passions, i.e. that in Him there is 
nothing material, or divisible, inchoate or incomplete, nothing 
by communication, nothing common to others; He is whole, and 
perfect, and simple; one in Himself in substance or essence 
(Jn. iv. 24); (3) that He is of infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness (Ps. cxv. 3; cxlvii. 5; Matt. xix. 17); (4) that He is 
the Maker and Preserver of all things, both visible and 
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invisible (Gen. i. i; Colos. i. i6, 17; Acts xvii. a8); (5) 
that in the Unity of the Godhead there are three Persons, of 
one substance, power, and eternity, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost (Gen. i. 26 ; Matt, xxviii. 19). 

(II) Articie it. passes at once to "the Word or Son of 
God, which Mras made very man." 

It was directed against the errors of those who denied that 
Christ was bom of the Virgin Mary according to the flesh, and 
held that His Incarnation was in appearance only and not in 
reality and truth. 

It treats of three distinct points : — 

(i) 7%e Divine Nature of the Son of God, setting forth 
His entire and perfect union with the Father as {a) the 
word of the Father (Jn. i. i, 14; Heb. i. i, 2)5 {b) begotten 
from everlasting of the Father (Jn. i. 14; iii. 16); U) very, 
i.e. true, and Eternal God (Jn. i. 1, xx. 285 Phil. ii. 6; Heb. 
i. 8) ; and (d) of one substance or essence with the Father 
(Jn. X. 30; Col. ii. 9). 

(ii) His Incarnation, setting forth His entire and perfect 
union with our nature, which (d) He took upon Him in the 
womb of the Blessed Virgin, of her substance (Matt, i, 18, 
Lk. i. 31) so that {b) two whole and perfect natures, that is to 
say, the Godhead and Manhood, were joined together in 
one Person, never to be divided (Matt. i. i ; Jn. viii. ""58 ; 
Rev. V. 13), whereof (c) is one Christ, very God and very 
Man. 

(iii) His Sufferings, Sacrifice, and Propitiatum, Having 
entered into an entire and perfect union with our nature, 
He therein truly suffered (Matt. iv. 2; Lk. xxii. 28; Jn. xi. 
35), was crucified (Matt, xxvii. 35), died (Matt, xxvii. 50, 
63), and was buried (Matt, xxvii. 60), (a) to reconcile His 
Father to us (Rom. v. 10; Col. i. 20, 21 ; Eph. ii. 16), and 
(b) to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt (Rom. v. 15), 
but also for all actual sins of men Jn. i. 29; i Pet. iii 18; 
CoL i. 21). 

(III) Article iii. treats of the descent of Christ into Hades, 
and assures us that as He died and was buried (Matt, xxvii. 
61), so also it is to be believed that He went down into the 
place of departed spirits (Lk, xxiii. 43; Acts ii. 27 — 31; i Pet. 
iii. 18, 19), thus assuring us that there is no abyss which He 
in His infinite love has not sounded, that no "depth" can 
separate us from His love (Rom. viii. 39). 

(IV) Article iv, is intended to refute the teaching of those 
who denied the reality of our Liord's resurrection, and dis- 
tinctly afl&rms that (a) He truly rose again from death (Matt. 

■(*) • • "• " • •• 



xxviii. 6; Lk. xxiv. 3, 6), and (b) took a^in His Body, with 
flesh, bones, and all T ' 
man's nature Qn. xx. 



flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the perfection of 
. 16, 27; xxi, 13; Lk. xxiv. 39, 40), and 
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{c) therewith ascended into Heaven, and there sitteth until He 
returns to judge all men at the Last Day (Lk. xxiv. 50* 51 ; Acts 
i. 9— II, ii. 30; Eph. i. 20; i Cor. iv. 5). 

(V) Article v, refutes the errors of those who spoke of the 
Third Person in the Trinity as a creature, and denied His 
Divinity. Hence it affirms of the Holy Ghost, that (i) He is 
a Person (Matt, xxviii. 10; Kom. viii. a6; i Cor. ii. ii); that 
(ii) He proceedeth from the Father and the Son (Matt. x. ao; 
Gal. iv. \ Jn. xiv. 26) ; that (iii) He is of one substance, majesty, 
and glory with the Father and the Son (2 Cor. iii. 17)5 that (iv) 
He is verjr, i.e. true, and eternal God (Acts v. 3; i Cor. vi 19; 
9 Cor. xiii. 14). 



GROUP II. 

Articles VI— VIII. 

The Rule of Faith, 

Having thus treated of the Revelation of Himself* whkh God 
has been pleased to make to us, the Articles proceed to treat of 
the Rule of Faith. 

And first they deal with Holy Scripture, to which two 
Articles relate, the Sixth and the Seventh : 

(I) Article vi, refutes the errors of those who (i) held Tra- 
dition to be of co-ordinate authority with Holy Scripture, or 
(ii) denied the validity of any revelation through the written 
Word. 

(i) It asserts that Holv Scripture ''containeth all things 
necessary to salvation (Deut. iv. a; Rev. xxii. 18, 19), so 
that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
diereby, is not to be required of any man, that it should be 
believed as an Article of the Faith, or be thought reauisite 
or necessary to salvation" (Ps. xix. 7; Is. viii. ao; Mk. vii. 
13; Tit i. 14). 

(ii) It then gives a list of the Canonical Boc^s of the Old 
Testament, and stamps as Canonical " all the Books of the 
New Testament as they are commonly received." 

(iii) It affirms that " the Apocrypha " may be read ** for 
example of life and instruction of manners," but not for 
'*the establishment of any doctrine.** 

(II) It thus vindicates for the Scriptures the glorious 
prerogative of authoritatively setting forth, sufficiently for all 
purposes of salvation, "the gradual revelation of the Eternal 
God, and of the relation between God and man." But they 
would lose this value if, as many taught at the era of the 
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Reformation, the Old Testament "was contrary to the New," 
and might be utterly rejected as **a boke nothing necessary 
to the Christians which live imder the Gospel." 

(III) This point Artule viu takes up, and asserts 

(i) That the Old Testament is not contrary to the New, 
for both in the Old Testament and the New everlasting life 
is offered to mankind only by Christ (Exod. xxv. 40; Lk. 
xxiv. 44 ; Heb. viii. $ ; iic. 23). 

(ii) That they are riot to be heard^ who "feign," or falsely 
assert, that the old fethers did only look for transitory pro- 
mises (Ps. xlix. 14; Heb. xi. 13). 

(iii) It declares that though the Mosaic Law, so far as 
Rites and Ceremonies are concerned, does not bind Christian 
men^ and though its civil precepts are not of necessity to be 
received in any commonwealth, yet no Christian man 
whatsoever is free from obedience to the Comtfiandments 
which are called moral, being in facta part of the Law given 
by God to man, which is itself unchangeable^as unchange- 
able as He who gave it (Matt. v. 17, 18, xix» 17—195 Rom. 
iii. 31)* 

(IV) Article viii. But though "the fundamentals of re- 
ligion are comprehended in the whole body and canon of the 
Bible," this is not all. There are the three C^eds, (i) the 
Nicene, (2) that commonly called by the name of Athanasius, 

-and (3) the Apostles* Creed. These the Eighth Article affirms 
are "thoroughly to be received and believed," not because they 
are above Scripture, but because they may be proved "by most 
certain warrants of Holy Scripture,'* and derive their doctrinal 
authority wholly from it, expressing the great result of its pro- 
gressive teaching tespecting the infinite and eternal tiature and 
unity of God. 



GROUP in. 

Articles IX— XVIIL 

Concemittg Men as Individuals^ 

(I) Article ix. The next series of Articles commences with 
llie Ninthy on Original or Birth Sin, and is directed against those 
who, like the Pelagians in the 5 th century and the Anabaptists 
at the time of the Reformation, sought to modify and explain 
away the evil which is in us, and held that the kind and 
generous acts which we see in men may be referred to some- 
ming good in the nature which we receive from Adam. Against 

* LaHn, male sentiunt = their opinion is wrong. 
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this the Ninth Article warns us, and, ahnost in the words of S. 
Paul, when he says **in me, that is in my flesh, dwelUth no 
goodthing^'' (Rom. vii. i8), asserts, 

(i) That Original Sin does not stand or consist in the 
follo^-ing or imitation (Latin, imUatione) of Adam, but is 
the fault and corruption of the nature of every man that 
naturally is ingendered of the ofispring of. Adam (Rom. v. 
12 ; I Cor. ii. 14; Eph. ii. 3) ; 

(ii) That in consequence of this taint inherited by birth, 
man is very far gone {quam longissinU distet) from original 
righteousness, and is "of his own nature inclined to evil," 
so that the flesh lusteth always contrary to the Spirit (Gen. 
vi. 5; Rom. vii. 17, 43; Gal. v. 17); 

(iii) That this taint in every person bom into the world 
deserveth God*s wrath and condemnation (Rom. v. 16; Eph. 

ii- 3); 

(iv) That its infection remains even in those who are bap- 
tized and r^enerated (Rom, vii. 15 — 18; i Jn. i. 8), and 
although there is no condemnation to them that believe and 
are baptized, yet lust or concupiscence has the nature of sin 
(Mk. xvi. 16 ; Rom. vii. 7 ; Col. iii. 5). 

(II) Article x* The next Article, the Tenth, asserts as ontf 
of the results of the Fall, 

(i) That man cannot turn and prepare himself, by his own 
natural strength and good works, to faith and calling upon 
God (John vi. 44, 65 ; Rom. viii, a6; Eph. ii. 8); 

(ii) That the grace of God is absolutdy necessary to en- 
able him to do this (Jer. xxxi. 8 ; Rom. x. 20) ; 

(iii) That this grace acts in two ways; (i) it is a prevent- 
ing grace, going before us and giving us a good will (John 
XV. 5; Acts xvi. 14; Phil. ii. 13); (2) it is a co-operating 
grace, for it works in us and with us, when we have that 
good will (Lk. xxii. 32; i Cor. xv. 10; Heb. xii. 15). 

(III) Article xi, follows naturally after the Tenth. If we 
cannot turn ourselves by our own natural strength, if we have 
"no power to do works pleasant and acceptable to God," how 
are we "justified," how are we "accounted righteous" in His 
sight? This (Question is now answered, first negatively, and then 
positively, (i) We are not accounted righteous "for our works 
or deservings" (Gal. ii. 16; Rom. iii. 23 — 25), but (ii) "only for 



* 



the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ" (Eph. ii. 8, 9; 
Phil. iii. p). By His perfect innocence (i Pet. ii. 22), by His 
perfect obedience to the Law of Moses (Matt. iii. 15 ; John iv. 



.^4)» t>y His immaculate sacrifice of Himself upon the Altar of 
His Cross He did that for us which we could not do in and for 
ourselves. His merits are the sole meritorious cause of our sal- 
vation, and we lay hold on Him as our Saviour by faith, which is 
the instrumental cause. At the root of our justification lies our 
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faith. God looks upon us as righteous in Christ, and believing 
in Him, Who has died and risen for us, we renounce all confi- 
dence in ourselves, and rest entirely in Him, in whom the Father 
beholds our Humanity perfected. This doctrine, the Article 
affirms, is at once wholesome and very full of comfort^. 

(IV) Article xiu But if we are justified by faith only, does 
this do away with the necessity of "good works?'* This was 
affirmed to be the case by the Antinomians at the time of the 
Reformation, but is expressly denied in the Twelfth Article. 
The will of God requires all Christian believers to walk in good 
works, and they follow after justification as its natural conse- 
quence (Rom. viii. 4; Eph. ii. 10). But (i) though they si)ring 
from the grace and Spirit of God, and from a true and lively 
faith in Him, from whom all good comes (Rom. vi.; i John v. 4), 
though (ii) they cannot put away sin and endure the severity 
of God's judgment (Ps. cxxx. 3 ; cxliii. 1 ; Rom. iii. 40), yet still 
(iii) in Cmrist they are pleasing to God (Rom. xii. i ; Eph. ii. 10), 
and by them "a lively faith may be as evidently known as a tree 
discerned by the fruit" (Ps. i. 3; Matt. xiL 33; John xv. i, 2). 

(V) Article xiii. But if this is so, wluit are we to say of 
works done before Christ died for men*s sins and shed forth His 
Spirit, the Comforter (Rom. viii. 9)? What are we to think of 
good deeds done by men who are not Christians, even in name? 
Can we say with the old School Authors^ that men can do certain 
acts, which though not actually good, and do not actually pro- 
ceed from God, yet have such a measure of goodness in them 
that they attract God's grace to them, and "deserve grace of 
congruity?*" This the Thirteenth Article denies. "The Grace 
of Christ," it affirms, and "the Inspiration of His Spirit" is and 
must be the ultimate spring of every good act He is "the Word 
of the Father, begotten from everlasting of the Father." In Him 
"was Life, and the Life was the Light of men" (John i. 4, 5), not 
only during the short period He went about on earth, but "from 
the bc^^ning," long before men knew Him. Whatever virtue, 
therefore, there was in ancient times or is now amongst men, 
flowed not from any natural power of their o^ti, but from Him, 
through Whom, even before He had taken flesh, "everlasting life 

* The Homily referred to in the Article is supposed to be the third of the 
First Book of Homilies, entitled "Of the Salvation of all Mankind," though the 
subject is touched upon in the two following Homilies, " Of die True and 
Lively Faith," and " Of Good Works." 

* A class of writers in the Latin Church between the twelfth and four- 
teenth centuries, who attempted to define philosophically points not defined 
by God in Holy Scripture. The sects of heathen philosophers in ancient 
times were called Schools. Hence these writers, as Christian philosophers, 
were called " School Authors.** 

' "Grace of conpruity," i.e. of meetness or fitness.^ A work which, 
though it does not strictly deserve a reward, yet has a certain fitness to receive 
it, not of right, but of the liberality of the donor, is one which was said to de- 
serve "grace of congruity.*' 
•i« 
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was offered to mankind," and without Whom **we can do 
nothing" (John xv. 5). 

(VI) Article xiv. The next Article treats of the Scholastic 
notion of "Works of Supererogation^." According to this doc- 
trine the regenerate man may not only keep perfectly the com- 
mandments of God, so as to do all that is actually enjoined on him, 
but he may be so full of the grace of God as even to do more than 
God's Law enjoins. These good works which are not command- 
ed, but only counselled by Christ (Matt. xix. 16 — 21), are "opera 
supererogationis," or works of supererogation. This the Four- 
teenth Article affirms "cannot be taught without arrogancy." For 
it is as much as to assert that the regenerate man even perfectly 
fulfils the Law of God, and to teach that men can render 
unto God not only as much as they are bound to do, but 
more. This contradicts Christ's own words, " When ye have 
done all the things that are commanded you ^ say^ We are un- 
profitable servants'''' (Luke xvii. 10, and comp. Jas. iii. 2; i John 
i. 8). 

(VII) Article xv. The Fifteenth Article is intimately con- 
nected with that which goes before it. The idea of "works of 
supererogation" arose in a great measure out of the admiration of 
the early Church for martyrdom and various kinds of ascetic ob- 
servance. Men, truly holy men, were raised by their followers 
to such a height, that the same language was applied to them 
which Scripture applies to Christ. It was very necessary, there- 
fore, to remind men, as this Article does, of His incomparable 
perfections : — 

(i) He in the truth of our nature was made like unto us 
in all things (Matt. i. 20; Lk. i. 35), sin only excepted; 
from which He was clearly (i.e. wholly, entirely*) void, 
both. in His flesh and in His spirit (Acts iii. 14; Heb. vii. 
26—28) : 

(ii) He came to be " the Lamb without spot" (Jn. i. 29), 
Who, by the sacrifice of Himself once made, should take 
away the sins of the world (Heb. ix. 14, 26; Jn. i. 29), and, 
as S. John saith, "sin was not in Him" (i Jn. iii. 5 ; i Pet. 
ii. 22; 2 Cor. V. 21): 

(iii) But all we the rest, although baptized and bom 
again in Christ (Jn. iii. 3, 5), yet offend in many things 
(Jas. iii. 2; I Tim. i. 15; i Jn. i. 10), and "if we say 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us." 

(VIII) Article xvi. But if He alone is without spot, and we 
are only pure as we partake of His purity, what is to be said 

* -ffn5fw»r meant, in Latin, to pay money from the public treasury. Sufer- 
erogare meant to pay more money than was demanded. Comp. the Greek 
irpo<r6air(M'ot/= rupererogaveris Vulg. in Luke x. 35. 

* Observe the Latin, a quo prorsus erat immunis= * wholly,' * entirely.* 
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of those, who after bemg admitted into covenant with Him by 
Baptism, and made members of His Body, commit deadly sin? 
Are we to believe, as some did in the Primitive Church and as 
the Anabaptists taught at the time of the Reformation^, that 
"all hope of pardon is taken away from those, who, after having 
received the Holy Ghost, fall into sin"? Are we to hold, as 
was held by the same teachers, that a man "who is reconciled 
to God, is without sin, that he is free from all stain of con- 
cupiscence, and that nothing of the old Adam remains in his 
nature, and he can no more sin as long as he lives"? The 
Sixteenth Article replies to both questions in a decided nega- 
tive* 

(i) Not every deadly* sin, it affirms, willingly' com- 
mitted after Baptism is sin against the Holy Ghost, and 
unpardonable (Matt. xii. 32) : 

(ii) The grant of repentance is not to be denied to such 
as fall into sin after Baptism, any more than, it was by 
S. Peter to Simon Magus (Acts viii. 32, 23), and by S. Paul 
to the baptized member of the Corinthian Church who had 
committed incest (i Cor. v. 5; 2 Cor. ii. 10) : 

(iii) After we have received the Holy Ghost, we may 

depart from grace* given, and fall into sin as David (2 Sam. 

xii. 13), as S. Peter (Lk. xxii. 57 — 62), as Demas did (2 

Tim. iv. 10), and " by the grace of God we may arise again 

and amend our lives." 

(IX) Article xvii. The idea that man could never fall from 

grace once given was chiefly held by those who wished to 

push their belief in the irrespective and immutable decrees of 

God to its utmost extent, and thus it is natural to» find the next 

Article treating of the subject of Predestination. On this 

mysterious subject it expresses itself in language of studious 

moderation, and holds fast by the very words of Holy Scripture 

(Eph. i., Rom. viii.): — 

(i) It defines Predestination as a fact in the Divine mind, 
and teaches us to refer all deliverance fi-om curse and dam- 
nation to the everlasting purpose of God. and to His secret 
counsels. He calls men by His Spirit (l^om. viii. 28, 30; 
2 Tim. i. 9) ; His grace (Rom. xi. 5) leads them to obey 
His calling (Jn. x. 27 ; Rom. vi. 17 ; i Pet. i. 2); /r<r justifies 
them freely (Rom. iii. 24) .and adopts them as His sons 

1 See Hooper's Letter to Bulliftger, respecting the Anabaptists of Essex 
and Kent, Hard wick. Articles, p. 88 and notes. 

* Peccatum mortale. Comp. the exi^ression "deadly sin" in the Litany, 
and X John v. x6. 

3 Voluntarie perpetratwn, i. e. not llirough weakness, but -with the full 
assent of the will. 

* Comp. (i) the Parable of the Sower (Matt. xiii. ^—23) ; (ii) the Parable 
of the Vine and the Branches (John xy. 1 — 10; (iii) the warnings against 
falling away (Rom. xi. 20, 21 ; x Cor. xvi. 13 ; i Thess. v. 19). 

[•— 1 
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(Rom. viii. 15, 16) to be conformed to the image of His 
only-begotten Son (Rom. viii. 29); He makes them to do 
good works (Eph. ii. 10); He brings them to everlasting 
felicity (Mtt. xxv. 34 ; Rom. viii. 30) : 

(ii) Having done its duty to Scripture by stating the 
doctrine almost in its own words, the Article proceeds to 
guard men against its abuse : — 

(a) Some, and who these are is carefully specified, it 
tends to comfort, to establish in the faith, to enkindle 
with an ardour of love (Rom. viii. 33 — 35 ; i John iv. 
19): 

{b) Others, curious ^ and carnaP persons, it tempts 
cither to desperation, or to wretchlessness*, i.e., careless 
indifference of most unclean living (Jer. xviii. ii\ 1 Cor. 
ii. 16): 

(iii) The Article concludes with two important Canons 
for the interpretation of Holy Writ : — 

(a) We must receive God's promises in such wise as 
they be generally set forth to us in Holy Scripture ; 

Q}) In our doings the will of God is to be followed, 
which we have expressly declared unto us in the Word of 
God: 

Now it is expressly declared to us that the will of 
God is that "a// men should be saved and come unto the 
knmvledge of the truth'' (i Tim. ii. 4), that ^' the Gospel 
shall be preached to every creature"^' (Mk. xvL 15 ; 2 Pet. 
iii. p). This is the will, which we are to set forth gene- 
rally^ to all men without distinction ; this is the will 
which we are to follow in our doings ; and to it, perfect, 
holy, and unchangeable, we are to trust ourselves 
and the universe, leaving to God Himself the con- 
nection between His foreknowledge and His eternal de- 
crees with regard to men, as "among the secret things" 
• which belong to Him (Deut. xxix. 29). 
(X) Article xviii. But if all deliverance, all everlasting sal- 
vation, is to be referred to the secret counsel of God, as 
wrought out by the infinite sacrifice of His Blessed Son, can 
they be right who hold *' that if men be only sincere in foUow- 

* Curious = inquisitive Persons^ who can never leave mysterious doctrines 
in their mystery, or believe that our finite intellects are permitted to grasp 
only part of the great plan of Infinite Wisdom. 

" Carnal oersons {famalibus), ruled by their senses, not by God's law. 

« Wretchlessness. Comp. Latin " pemidosa impurissimae vitae securita- 
fern.** Securitas from sine = " without, and cura = " care," draiotes *' fi-eedom 
from care,'* "unconcern." Comp. Cic. Tusc. v. 15. Wretchlessness is an anti- 
quated form of the word recklessness. Comp. Shakespeare, Meeuure /or 
Measure, iv. 2, "As a drunken sleep, careless, wreaklesse, and fearlesse of 
what s past, present, or to come." See also Coriolanus iii. i ; 3 Henry VI. 
V. 6. y o J 
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ing' out their own systems, their deliberate rejection of the 
Saviour of the world will prove no obstacle to their salva« 
Uon^?" Such a notion the Eighteenth Article solemnly de- 
nounces. 

(i) No man can owe his salvation ''to the law or sect 
which he prcrfesseth" (John iii. i8, 19; xii. 48; Mark xvi. 
16); 

(ii) His ultimate salvation must be due not to the 
teaching of his sect, or to his framing his life to the law of 
nature (Rom. iii. 9, 2$ ; ix. 31, 32); but 

(iii) To that Redeemer of the Universe, Who (a) tasted 
death for every man, (d) is the propitiation for the sins of 
the whole world, {c) is the Head of the whole family in 
heaven and earth (Col. i. 18), and beside Whom Holy 
Scripture doth set out no other Name ''whereby men must 
be saved" (Acts iv. is; x. 43; Jn. iiL 36; i Cor. iii. 11). 



GROUP IV. 

Articles XIX.— XXXIX. 

Concerning Men as Members of a Christian Society, 

The transition from the Second to the Third Group of the 
Articles is a natural one. After declaring that our everlasting 
salvation is to be referred to the secret purpose of God, 
and that. He has revealed only One Person in Whom this sal- 
vation is to be attained, we are led on to think of the Church, 
into which it is God's will that man should be brought, and 
which He has appointed "as the earthly home of those who em- 
brace the Gospel and would be saved." 

!I) Article xix. consists of two parts : — 
i) It defines the visible Church. For this purpose it goes 
back to the earliest conception of it. We are reminded "not 
to lose ourselves in thoughts of its grandeur and extension ; 
we can understand the principle of it in the smallest circle." 
The visible Church of Christ in contrast to the invisible Church, 
which is triumphant in heaven (Eph. v. -26, 27; Heb. xii. 22), 
^*is a congregation of faithful men" or believers (i Cor. i. 2; 
Col. i. 2), m which (i) "the pure word of God is preached," and 
this we may conclude is done wherever the main doctrines of 
the Gospel as contained in the Creeds of the Church are pre- 
served and taught ; and in which (ii) the Sacraments are " duly^ 

I "A Way of the Anabaptists." See Hardwick, Articles, p. loi. 
• Recti i i. e. when all the conditions to a valid Sacrament are duly 
observed. 
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ministered according to Christ's ordinance, in all those things 
that of necessity are requisite to the same." The Sacraments 
ordained by Christ were Baptism (Matt, xxviii. 19) and the 
Holy Eucharist (Matt. xxvi. 26 — 30). These were celebrated 
by His Apostles, and received by His disciples, as completely 
as Circumcision and the Passover in the old Dispensation by the 
Jews (Gen. xvii. 14; Exod. xii. 15^. 

(ii) The Article then proceeds to deny the plea urged in 
many quarters with respect to the infallibility of the Church 
of Rome. But it does not bring a charge of error against her 
without bringing it first against three of the earliest Churches 
of the Ezst. It affirms that (i) as the Church of Jerusalem, 
the mother church of Christendom ; (ii) of Alexandria, in which 
some of the greatest of the Fathers flourished, and (iii) of 
Antioch, in which the disciples were first called Christians ; so 
also the Church of Rome hath erred, **not only in manner of 
living, but also in matters of faith." The Article does not do 
this except only in self-defence. As the Church of Rome has 
represented that infallibility belongs to the nature of a Church, 
and that this infallibility dwells in the Pope, we say that "we 
hold fast by the idea of the Church which the Apostles taught us. 
We regard it as God's Church, God's congregation, not as 
man's. His Word and His Sacraments give it its sacredness 
and stability. The Infallibility is in the Head of the Church ; 
and that Head is not a mortal." 

(II) Article xx. The next Article, assuming that the Church 
is the Church of God and that He is its highest legislator, has a 
twofold object ; (i) to discountenance the waywardness of those 
who, in their zeal against some ceremonies retained at the Refor- 
mation, denied the authority of the Church to decree rites and 
ceremonies at all, and (ii) to repress the extravagant notions of 
Church authority held by the Mediaeval party. The Article 
therefore lays it down, (i) that the Church has power to fix the 
rites and ceremonies which are fitting for the worship of its 
members; (ii) that she may decide when controversies arise 
between its members about points of faith ; but (iii) it affirms 
that this power is limited by the written Word, contrary to which 
the Church may not ordain anything (i Peter iv. 11), neither 
may it so expound one place of Holy Scripture that it be contrary 
to another (i Cor. ii. 13 ; Rom. xii. 6 ; 2 Peter i. 20; and (iv) it 
concludes that the function of the Church is to be ** a witness and 
keeper" of Holy Writ, and the limitation of its powers is involved 
in the idea of its being under the real government of a Divine 
Head (Rom. iii. 2 ; Gal. i. 8; a Tim. i. 13; iv. a ; Rev. xxii. 
19). 

Thus the authority of the Church in matters of faith is defined 
to be not a supreme and independent authority, but ministerial 
and declaratory; and while it is her duty to see that Holy 
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Scriptare be not added to or destroyed, neglected or unused, she 
has no power to add to or alter Holy Scripture. 

(III) Article xxi. Having laid down that this power be- 
longs to every national Church, the next Article proceeds to 
vindicate the right of the civil power to call together General 
Councils. Amongst the Jews questions of importance and diffi- 
culty were referred to the Sanhedrin (Numbers xi. 16; i Chron; 
xiii. I — 3), and in the Christian Church Councils were held at an 
early period to settle the Creeds and decree rites and ceremonies. 
Such Councils while the Roman Empire lasted were summoned 
by the Emperor, whose authority being universally rec(^nised, 
enabled him to call them together and secure attendance at 
them. But when the Roman Empire was divided and Europe was 
portioned into powerful kingdoms, each with its own sovereign 
and its own language, the question arose who could call a General 
Council ? The right was claimed exclusively by the Bishop of 
Rome, and this right the Article denies. It asserts (i) that 
Councils cannot be called without the commandment of princes; 
and (ii) that whereas they consist of men, they may err and have 
erred, even in things pertaining to God. The allusion here is 
specially to Coundk that pass for such in the Western Church 
but are denied by the Eastern. And, whereas the first four 
great Councils put forth their decisions as the interpretations of 
the Word of God, so no Council has strength or authority to or- 
dain anything as necessary to salvation unless it can be proved 
to be taken out of Holy Scripture (Isaiah viii. 20; John xvii. 17 j 
Rev. xxii. 18). 

(IV) AriicU xxii, is entitled »*Of Purgatory." It is in-^ 
tended to condemn the Scholastic and Tridentlne errors con- 
cerning Purgatory, pardons or indulgences, worshipping and 
adoration, as well of images as of relics, and also the Invocation 
of Saints. It affirms that the Romish doctrine {docirina Roma- 
nensium) on these points is a **fond** and foolish thing, ** vainly 
invented,** and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but 
"rather repugnant to the Word of God," which sets forth one 
actual Mediator between God and man. Whose union with the 
Father makes Him the all-sufficient intercessor, and Who has 
gone within the veil, •* having obtained eternal redemption for 
us**(Heb. ix. 11). 

(V) Article xxiii. After the Articles concerning the Church 
comes most naturally the next concerning the Ministry. The 
Twenty-third Article contains two parts : (i) It affirms that no 
man may assume the office of the Ministry without a lawful call 
and mission (i Cor. iv. i, xii. 29), and (ii) it asserts that such 
calling and mission can only be given by those who have public 
authority in the Church to call and to send (John xx. ai 5 Acts 
vi. 6 ; I Tim. iv. 14, v. 12 ; Tit i. 5). 

( YI ) Article xxiv. But if the Ministers must thus be chosen 
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with care and duly authorised for their work, in what language 
are they to offer public prayer in the Church and minister the 
Ssbcraments? The Roman Church considered the Latin tongue 
as the only proper vehicle of worship, even after the languages of 
the different countries of Europe had been organised. Such a cus- 
tom the Article condemns as a defiance of God's purpose and 
tibe custom of the Primitive Church. In the Primitive Church 
prayers were offered up in the vernacular tongue, the Liturgies 
were translated into the languages of the early nations converted 
to Christianity, and tlw Sacred Scriptures were at an early period 
rendered into various dialects. For this principle the Article 
contends, and vindicates for the nation and its poorest members 
the right to a common Prayer in a tongue "understanded of the 
people" in accordance with Apostolic (i Cor. xiv. 14 — 17) and 
primitive custom. 

(VII) Article xxv. From the Ministers of the Church and 
the language in which they are to* celebrate the Service of the 
Church, we naturally pass to the Sacraments, the administration 
of whidi forms a special part of their office. The Twenty-fifth 
Article, therefore, is concerned with the Sacraments ; and firsts 
treating solely of those ordained by Christ, it la)rs dovm {a) what 
they are not, and {b) what they are. {a) They are not only badges 
or tokens of Christian men's profession, but {b) they are "certain 
sure witnesses and effectual signs of grace and of God's goodwill 
towards us" (i Cor. x. 16; Rom. vi. 3 — 5; 1 Pet. iii. «i). 
Then in regard to their efficacy the Article affirms that by them 
God (i) works invisibly in us, and (2) doth not only quicken, 
hut (i) **al§o strengthen and confirm bur faith in Him'' (John 
iii, 8, vi. 63; I Pet. iii. 21 ; i Cor. xii. 13). 

(ii) From this definition of their nature the Article passes to 
the number of the Sacraments ordained by Christ our Lord. These 
it affirms to be two, that is to say. Baptism (Matt, xxviii. 19) and 
the Supper of the Lord (i Cor. xi. 23 — 25). These two the 
Article odls "Sacraments erf the Gospel, "being, as the Catechism 
says, "generally necessary to salvation," The word "Sacra- 
ment" 1ms been understood in a wider and a stricter sense ; and 
in a wider sense the Article does not deny the five rites of Con* 
finnation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony and Extreme Unction to 
be Sacraments. But it denies them to be Sacraments in the same 
sense in which Baptism and the Lord's Supper are Sacraments, 
i.e. Sacraments of the Gospel, "with a visible sign or ceremony 
ordained of God." 

(iii) Then as regards the proper use of Sacraments, the 
Article affirms that they are not to be gazed upon, or carried 
about, alluding to the elevation and procession of the Host in the 
Roman Church, but to be "duly used." 

(iv) The last question treated of is the worthy reception of 
the Sacraments, and it is asserted that in such only as Worthily 
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receive them have they a wholesome effect or operation, while 
they that receive them unworthily purchase to themselves judg- 
ment or temporal punishment (i Cor. xi. 27 — 30). 

(VIII) Article xxvi. If the Sacraments thus are not only 
badges or tokens of Christian men's profession, but actual chan- 
nels of grace, we need, it has been well said, the comfort and 
the warning of the Twenty-sixth Article, which declares that the 
unworthiness of Ministers does not hinder the effect of them : — 

(a) The Comfort, For it would indeed be an overwhelming 
thought if this ^^re so. And yet from tlie earliest period in the 
history of the Church there has been a tendency to ascribe the 
efficacy of the Sacraments to the character of him who ad- 
ministers them, and at the great revival of mental thought in the 
Middle Ages the ejCceeding corruption in the lives of ecclesiastics 
reproduced the notion again and again. This idea our Article 
condemns. It lays down that (i) Sacraments **be effectual be- 
cause of Christ's institution and promise" (i Cor. iii. 6, 7); that 
(2) the clergy do not *' minister in their own name, but in Christ's 
name" (Acts iii. 12 ; 2 Cor. iv. 5, v. 20) ; (3) that the effect of His 
ordinance is not taken away nor the grace of God's gifts di- 
minished by the wickedness of the celebrant from such as by faith 
and rightly do receive the same (Phil. i. 15, 18). 

(b) The Warning, At the same time the Article brings out 
prominently theadmonition that though Sacraments preserve a tes- 
timony for God's good will and grace, -which the evil lives of those 
who celebrate them cannot set aside, yet it ''appertaineth to the 
discipline of the Church that enquiry be made of evil ministers " 
with a view to their accusation and punishment (i Tim. v. 19, 
ao; Gal. v. 10, 12). 

(IX) Article xxvU, The Articles now proceed to speak of the 
separate Sacraments. And first of Baptism, we are told {a\ what 
it is not, and {b) what it is. (a) It is not merely a mark of 
difference "whereby Christian men are discerned or distinguished 
from others that be not christened." // is {b) something infinitely 
hi^er than this, and the gifts bestowed are classed under four 
heads: — (i) Baptism is "a sign of regeneration or new birth, 
whereby, as by an instrument {tanquam per instrumentum) they 
that receive Baptism rightly are grailed into the Church", "which 
is the blessed company of all faithful people," and which is 
termed sometimes the Body of Christ (Rom. xii. 4, 5 ; i Cor. xii. 
13 — 37; £ph. V. 39, 30); sometimes the family or household 
of God (Eph. ii. 19, iii. 15; Gal. vi. 10); (ii) "The promises of 
forgiveness of sin, and of our adoption to be the sons of God 
by the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and sealed" (i Cor. xii. 
13; Gal. iii. 37); (iii) "faith is confirmed," and whereas God's 
prevenient grace brings men to faith and Baptism, by our in- 
corporation in Baptism with Christ faith is increased and 
strengthened (Acts ii. 41, 42; Heb. x. 22), and (iv) grace also 
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is increased by virtue of the invocation of the Divine Name {vi 
divitKB invocaiionis). 

The Article then speaks on the subject of Infant Baptism, 
and affirms that it is "in any wise," i. e. most cext^mXy {omnino), 
to be retained in the Church, and it grounds this retention on the 
dogmatic fact, that it is most congruous with the institution of 
Christ, just what we should expect from the law of benediction, 
supernatural power,' and unmerited grace, which the Gospel 
emphatically exhibits, and which makes us not doubt but 
earnestly believe that our Heavenly Father will embrace little 
children ** with the arms of His mercy, will give unto them the 
blessing of eternal life, and make them partakers of His ever- 
lasting Kingdom" (Jn. iii. 5; Mk. x. 14; i Cor. vii, 14). 

(X) Article xxviii. The mystery of the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper is the subject of the next Article. Like the pre- 
ceding it be^ns by negativing the low conceptions of the Sacra- 
ment entertained by some, (i) // is not merely " a sign of the love 
that Christians ought to have among themselves one to another,** 
as Zwingli taught, maintaining that it was no more than a 
**signum or "tessera,'* a sign of communion between man 
and man ; but (ii) it is {a) a Sacrament of our redemption by 
Christ's death (Matt. xxvi. 26 — 28; Lk. xxil 19, 20) ; and (^)the 
effect of it is that "to such as rightly^, worthily*, and with faith* 
receive it, the bread which we break is a partaking of the Body 
of Christ," and "likewise the Cup of Blessing is a partaking of 
the Blood of Christ" (Jn. vi. 48 — 55 ; i Cor. x. 16). 

(iii) Having thus defined generally the nature of this Sacra- 
ment, the Article proceeds to deal with the theory of "tran- 
substantiation, " or the destruction afterconsecrationof the material 
substance, of which " the creatures" of Bread and Wine are com- 
posed. Respecting this theory it affirms that it (i) is repugnant 
to the plain words of Scripture (i Cor. xi. 26; Acts iii. 21); 
(2) overthroweth the nature of a Sacrament, which requires that 
there must be "the outward part or form" as well as "the in- 
ward part" or "thing signified," while the destruction of the 
"signum" by consecration would do away with this outward part, 
so that " the visible sign of that which is invisible" would have 
no real existence; and (3) hath given occasion to many super- 
stitions. 

(iv) But while a particular theory of transubstantiation is thus 
denied, the true nature of the Sacrament is vindicated from 

^ Rtti, i. e. all the Church requires in the way of previous preparation 
must have been gone through, self-examination, and confession of sin. 

* Digni, this applies to the inward disposition of the heart, true contritiOD, 
sorrow and repentance. Comp. the Catechism. 

* Cum/idef or as is expressed (i) in the Exhortation to the Communion 
Service, "a lively and steadfast faith in Christ our Saviour;" and (ii) in the 
Catechism, "a lively faith in God's mercy through Christ." 
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opposite perversions, and it is declared that the Body of Christ 
is given, taken, and received in the Supper, only in a heavenly 
and spiritual manner^, ue, in **a way that transcends the senses, 
in the order of grace, and not in the order of nature." 

(v) The Article concludes with the assertion that the Sacra- 
ment of "the Lord's Supper" {Sacrammtum Eucharisliai), was 
not by Christ's ordinance reserved, carried about, lifted up, or 
worshipped. These practices form no part of Christ's insti- 
tution. Their omission leaves the whole of His institution 
untouched, and they cannot be traced back to Apostolic times. 

(XI) The xxixih Article is intended to refute the Mediaeval 
doctrine that in consequence of the transubstantiation of the Bread 
and Wine, thebodyof Christ is given to all communicants, and they 
receive the full benefit of the Sacrament by the mere administra- 
tion, or ex opere operato. 

It affirms that ** the wicked and such as be void of a lively 
faith, though they do carnally and visibly press with their teeth 
the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ," and thus 
receive the res Sacramenti (Jn. xiii. 26, ay), yet ** in no wise are 
they partakers of Christ, but rather to their condenmation, do 
they eat and drink the sign or Sacrament of so great a thing." 
In all cases it affirms there is a reception of the Body and of the 
Blood of Christ, but to the good only is there a profitable re- 
ception (i Cor. X. ai, xi. ap). 

(XII) The xxxth Article vindicates for the laity a right to 
communion in both kinds, to the Cup as well as to the Bread. 
In the age before the Reformation there had been a terrible war 
in Bohemia on this subject, and the people felt they had been 
robbed of a pledge of His Redemption which Christ meant foi 
all. That the Cup was intended for all the Article distinctly 
asserts, as was indeed the practice of the Church for twelve 
centuries; as the writings of all the Fathers as well as all ancient 
liturgies attest ; as was the intention of the original institution 
(Mtt. xxvL 97); and as St Paul clearly understood to be the 
custom with all the Corinthian Christians (i Cor. xi. 26). 

(XIII) Article xxxi. All these Articles have been leading 
up to the Thirty-first, which asserts that the Sacraments have 
no value in themselves independently of and apart from *• that per- 
fect redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction for all the sins of 
the whole world, botn original and actual," which '' the offering 
of Christ once made" (Heb. ix. 26; i Jn. ii. i, a; iv. 10 — 12). 
(i) This the Article affirms took place once for all, and there is none 
other satisfaction for sins, but tnat alone (Heb. x. 14, 26; 2 Cor. 
V. 19). (ii) It then protests against the doctrine that this Sacrifice 

^ In a letter from Guest, who added this paragraph, to Cecil, Dec aa, Y556, 
he says that he never intended the words "only' to "exclude the presence of 
Christ's Body from the Sacrament, but only the grossness and sensibleness in 
the receavinge thereof." 
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can be repeated in the Eucharist, so that ** the Sacrifice of Masses" 
is in every respect equal to that of Christ upon the Cross, and in 
fact a reiteration and continuation of it, in such wise that the 
priest can offer Christ for the quick and dead with a propitiatory 
effect, *' to have remission of pain or guilt." This it affirms to 
be a '* blasphemous fable and dangerous deceit." 

(XIV) ArticUxxxii. It seems a somewhat sudden transition 
to pass on from this Article to one on '*the Marriage of Priests. " 
But it is not really sudden. The idea that the priest could offer 
Masses, which shall procure remission of pain or guilt, fostered and 
sustained the notion that he is bound to be different from other 
men, and ought to regard family ties as incompatible with the 
holiness required of him. For the vindication, tiierefore, of pri- 
mitive and Catholic teaching no less than the welfare of the soul, 
it was necessary to lay down that it is lawful for tiie clergy **as 
for all other Christian men to marry at their own discretion, as they 
shall judge the same to serve better to godliness," and that 
** Bishops, Priests, and Deacons are not conunanded by God's 
law either to vow the estate of sing;le life, or to abstain from 
marriage." (Matt. viii. 14; i Tim. iii. s, is; Tit i. 6.) 

. (XV) 7}^ xxxmr^y|f/{<:i^ relates to the internal discipline of 
the Church, a point which excited vehement disputation in the 
sixteenth century. It affirms (i) that those who by open denun- 
ciation of the Church are excommunicated from it ought to be 
regarded by the whole body of the faithful as utterly beyond its 
psde (S. Matt, xviii. 16, 17 ; i Cor. v. 3 — 5); and (ii) that he 
IS to be so r^;arded until he be openly reconciled by penance, 
and received into the Church by a judge that hath authority so to 
do (% Cor. ii. 5 — 11 ; i Tim. v. 19 — 11 ; Titus iii. 10, li). 

(XVI) The xxxivth Article asserts the right of particular 
Churches to retain or adopt in things indifferent, local or peculiar 
usages. It affirms that traditions and ceremonies need not neces- 
sarily be in one and all places alike, for the Apostolic rule in this 
matter left great liberty and great latitude ; and in early times the 
right of particular Churches to certain d^rees of independence was 
fully recognised (i Cor. xiv. 40). But while acknowledging 
this, the Article denies that private persons are justified in 
wantonly breaking or neglecting the traditions of the Church to 
which they belong, for this is to cut at the roots of a Christian 
society, and indeed of society altogether. (Rom. xiv. 13, 17 — 
X9 ; I Cor. xi. 16 ; i Thess. v. 14 ; i Peter ii. 13.) 

(XVII) Tkexxxvth Article treats of the Homilies which arose 
out of the circumstances of the times in the sixteenth centuiy. In 
many parishes the clergy were not licensed to preach and were 
very illiterate, hence the need for popular discourses to meet the 
emergencies, and to avoid the extremes into which preachers 
were wont to run either on the side of Mediae valism or of Puritan- 
ism. The First Book of Homilies was published in the reigk of 
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King Edward VL, 1547. The second in that of Elizabeth, and 
was chiefly Written by Bp. Jdwell. The former is the more 
valuable, and the kind of assent which we are here called to give 
to them is general and not specific, and we approve of them 
simply as a body- of sound discourses well adapted to the times 
in which they were composed. 

(XVIII) Tlie xxocvith Article treats of the Consecration of 
Bishops and Priests, and is designed to meet objections to the 
Anglican Ordinal on the ground that (i) it lacks some essential 
ceremonies, and (iijf contains some superstitious forms and ex- 
pressions. 

The first objection came from the Mediaeval party, who 
desired as essential (a) The chrism ; {py The delivery of the 
sacred vessels; (^•) The bestowal of the power of sacrificing. 

But these forms, though adding to outward pomp and dignity, 
are not essential to the validity of Orders, are required by no 
Father, by no Council, by no ancient author; and if the Anglican 
rite be rejected for its simplicity, the consecrations of the first 
thousand years of Christianity fall with it. 

(ii) The second objection comes^ from a very different source, 
viz., from the Puritans, who objected to the words " Receive the 
Holy Ghost ; whose sins thou dost forgive they are forgiven, 
and whose sins thou dost retain tliey are retained." This power 
they affirmed was miraculous and confined to the Apostles, and 
the claim to it now is superstitious and ungodly. But the power 
of the keys is a part of the Church's birthright, and the gift of 
the Holy Ghost was needftil not for the first age only of the 
Church but for all ages. (John xx. 2^ j i Tim. iv. 14 ; 1 Tim. 
i. 6.) The retention therefore of these words in the Anglican 
Ordinal is justified by primitive usage, and thus as it lacks nothing 
essential, so does it not contain anything **that is of itself super- 
stitious and ungodly." 

(XIX) The xxxviith Article ixQzXs "of the Civil Magistrates" 
and was designed to refute the tenets of those, who (i) impugned 
the jurisdiction of the civil magistrates and the lawfulness of war, 
and (ii) of those who asserted the supremacy of the Pope. The 
Article therefore commences with the assertion that the final 
coercive power in the realm of England and her other dominions 
rests in the hands of the Queen's majesty, and is not subject to 
any foreign jurisdiction. The royal supremacy here vindicated 
is clearly defined as extending neither to the ministering (i) 
of God's Word, nor (ii) of the Sacraments, but simply to 
that coercive power which alike in the Old and New Testament 
is placed in the hands of Princes, (i Kings xiii. 4; 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 16 — 21.) This done, the Article proceeds to lay down three 
things : (i) that the Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this 
realm ; (ii) that no foreign jurisdiction can interfere with the 
authority of the nationcU sovereign, who may inflict capital 
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punishment on Christian men for heinous and grievous offences ; 
(Gen. ix. 6 ; Ex.xxi. 12, 15, 16 ; Rom.xiii. i — 4); and (iii) that 
at the command of the same national sovereign or of the magis- 
trates it is lawful for Christian men to wear weapons and serve 
in the wars^ ; (Matt. viii. 5 — 13 ; Luke iii. 14). 

(XX) The xxxviiith Article condemns the notion of the Ana- 
baptist zealots, who held that the goods of Christian men were 
common to all alike. This the Article denies, and lays down that 
though the first believers had all things in common (Acts ii. 44, 45), 
yet as regards the rights Htle^ and possession of the same, they 
were not common (Acts v. 4). This is borne out by numerous 
passages of Holy Scripture, which enjoin giving' alms (Matt. vi. 
i), feeding the hungry, and clothing the naked (Matt. v. 25 — 35), 
distributing to the necessities of saints (Rom. xii. 13), using hos- 
pitality wiBiout grudging (i Peter iv. 9 ; 1 John iii. 17). All these 
precepts while they impose the strongest pbligations to an abun- 
dant and liberal almsgiving, yet presuppose the existence of 
distinct possessions in the hands of the different members of the 
Church. 

(XXI) The last Article, xxxix., is directed against the same 
zealots, and their scruples on the subject of taking oaths. It (i) 
acknowledges that vain and rash swearing is forbidden by our Lord 
(Matt. V. 34) and by S. James (v. 12) ; but (ii) holds that men are 
not prohibited by the Christian religion from swearing when the 
magistrate reqjiireth in a cause of faith and charity, as was done 
by our Lord when He stood before Caiaphas (Matt. xxvi. 
57 — 64), and by S. Paul, who in very weighty matters calls God 
to witness, which is essentially taking an oath (i Cor. v. 15 — 31 ; 
a Cor. i. 18 — 23; xi. 10. 31; Phil. i. 8). 

i Observe the Latin here, iutta beUa administrare^ that is, not " wars of 
ambition or mere vengeance,**^ 
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GLOSSARY. 

By J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D. 

The following abbreviations are used 

M = noun, / / " past participle, 

tf<^'=-adicctire, (M/rr/— interjection. 

adv='aavcrb, C0»/«coajuncti(m, 

v^/rr«:Terb transitive, /r^wa pronoun, 

vb itttr = verb intransitive, fl = plural. 

/r^ = preposition, ^art = participle. 

A (-■(>» or on) used with participles, e.£^. the aik was a preparing: die lay 
a dying. 

ABiDB (w> frs) to wail for, e.g: They that patiently aiide the Lord. Ps. 37. 9. 

ABJBCTS (») worthless, contemptible persons. Ps. 35. 15. 

ABSOLUTION (ft) a loosin^^ from sin. The word is used of those forms in the 
Prayer-Book with which the priest, in God's name, declares the forgive- 
ness of sins to those who truly repent 

ABSOLVE {7^ trs) to declare the forgiveness of sins to those who truly repent. 

ABSTINENCE {tt) fasting, refraining from food. The seasons appointed by the 
Church for such abstinence are stated in the Tables and Rules at the begin- 
ning of the Prayer-Book. 

ADVENT («) coming unto. The four Sundays before Christmas are called 
Sundays in Advent, because they are appointed to prepare us for a right 
celebration of Christ's coming in the flesh, and to put us in mind of His 
second coming. 

ADVERTISE (job trs) to inform, give notice to anyone. 

ADVOCATE (») (i) one who defends and comforts. The Holy Ghost is so 
called yohn 14. 16; ik. 26. Also, (2) one who intercedes for another; 
Christ is so called i yohn 3. x. 

ADVowsoN (ff) the right of patronage to a church. The owner of the advow- 
son is called the patron. 

AFFIANCE {n) trust, confidence. {Litany.) 

AFFINITY (ft) relationship by marriage. 

AFTER (prefi according to, e.g. Deal not with us afUr our sins. 

AISLES (») tne side portions which are sometimes found joined (like wings) to 
the nave of a church. ^ 

ALB (n) an ancient clerical vestment made of white linen and bound about 
the waist with a 7okite Xintn girdle. 

ALLEGORY (n) a description of one thing under the image of another. 

ALLOW (vb trs) to approve, e.g. God favourably aliowetk this charitable work 
of ours. 

ALTAR (k) used very frequently now as the name of the Lord's Table. The 
compilers of our Prayer- Book saw fit to avoid the use of this word in the 
Rubrics of the Communion Service. 

AMAZEMENT (») coufusiou, trepidation. 

AN, as in /zM-hungered (Matt. 4. 3). (See above on a.) 

ANABAFTISM [n) a baptizing again. The Anabaptists were certain persons 
who, soon aifter Luther's efforts for reformation, taught that those who had 
been baptized in infancy needed to be baptized again. Beside this they 
taught that all the goods of Christians were common, and some other doc- 
trines subversive of civil authority, cf. Art. 38. 

ANGEL (n) a messenger. Used of those spiritusd messengers whom God 
emploirs as His ministering servants to mankind. 
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ANNUNCIATION (ft) (of the Blcsscd Virgin Mary). A Festival appointed for 

25th March to commemorate the angel's announcement to the Virgin that 

she should be the mother of the Christ. 
ANTHEM (n) said to be cognate with anti^hottt and to signify a piece of music 

sung in parts alternately. An anthem is appointed after the 3rd Collect at 

Morning and Evening Prayer. 
ANTIPHON («) the alternate smging or chanting of the choir in a church. 
APACE {adv) with quick steps, swiftly. Ps. 68. 12. 
APOCALYPSE {nS the Book df the Revelation of St John. 'Apocalypse * is the 

Greek word for revelation. 
APOCRYPHA (») the extra-canotdcid books of the Old Testament (Tobit, 

Judith, &c) , used not to establish any doctrine, but read for example of life 

and instruction of manners. A riicle 6. 
APOSTASY (n) a forsaking or casting away of our religion. 
APOSTLE («) one sent forth. Used of the twelve whom Christ sent forth to be 

the first preachers of the Gospel. 
APOSTLES* CREED («) thc short Creed used in the Morning and Evening 

Prayer. ^ It has its name not because it was composed by the Apostles but 

because it contains Apostolic teaching. 
APPARENT (fldj) manifest, clear. 
ARCHBISHOP («) the head of the clergy of a province. He has the 

oversight of the other bishops as well as of the inferior clergy in his 

province. 
ARTICLES (») the 39 Articles drawn up in 1562, which contain a body of 

Divinity such as was needed by the controversies of that date, but are 

not to be regarded as a complete system of doctrine. 
ASH-WEDNESDAY (») the first day of the Lenten^ Fast It was to be 

marked by special mourning and humiliation, of which sackcloth and ashes 

were to be the outward signs. 
ASPS {n) small serpents, whose bite is very poisonous. Ps. 14. 5. 
ASPERSION (») baptism, by sprinkling of water on the person to be baptized. 
ATHANASiAN CREED («) the Hymn ^Quicunque Vult^ ; see * The Creeds*. 
ATONEMENT («) a setting persons at <me, a reconciliation. Used of Christ's 

reconciliation of God to men, by the sacrifice of His death. 
AURICULAR CONFESSION («) private coufession to a priest. 

DANNS {n) the public proclamation in the Church of an intended marriage. 
Such proclamation is to be made on three Sundays preceding the solemniza- 
tion. 

BAPTISM (m) the Sacrament appointed by Christ for admission into His 
Church. 

BARE {adj) mere^ simple, e.g^. 3ar^ grain— mere grain (i Cor. 15. 37). 

BENEDICTION (*t) the solemn act <rt blessing with which the services of the 
Church always conclude. • 

BENEFICE (n) all Church preferments, except bishoprics, are included under 
the term benefice, 

BEWRAY (^b trs) to betray, accuse. 

BIBLE (ff) the sacred volume containing the books of the Old and New 
Testament. 

BIDDING-PRAYER («) the form of prayer directed by the 55th Canon to be 
used before all s^m6ns, lectures and homilies. It is so called because in 
it the preacher bids the congregation to pray for certain specific persons and 
objects. 

BISHOP (») the title of the highest order of the Christian ministry. The 
bishop has the oversight of the rest of the clergy in the diocese. 

BISSEXTILE {adf) a name given to Leap Year. It is from two words. mean- 
ing twice and sixth, because in Leap Year, the sixth day of the Calends 
of March was twice reckoned, to make the year one day longer. 

BLASPHEMY (n) ftscribiug to God what is unbefitting His Godhead, or de- 
rogating or detracting from His divine attributes. 

BREVIARY («) the book containing the daily service of the Church of Rome. 

BRIEFS (n) letters patent, giving license for a public collection in churches 
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for some special necessity. They are no longer issued, but were common 

in old times. 
BUCKLER (h) a shield. 
BY (/nr» against, e.£^. I know nothing Sy myself = I am conscious of nothing 

agamst myself. 

CALLED O/) used in the ordination services of chose who are ^i) inwardly 

prompted, and (2) invited and urged by their superiors, to iwdertake any 

sacred office. 
CANDLEMAS<DAY («) a name given in old times to the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion of the Virgin Mary (and Feb.) because lighted candles were carried on 

that day in the religious processions. 
CANON (»} . (i) ((^ Scripture]) The list of those books which are received by 

the Churdi as Holy Scripture, and hence termed canomccU Scripture. 

(2) The laws which govern the Church are called Canons. (3) The clergy 

attached to a Cathedral Chiu-ch. 
CANONICAL {adj) that which is done in accordance with the Canons (/. e. 

ecclesiastical legislation) of the Church. So we speak of 'Canonical 

Obedience,' i, e. obedience due according to the laws of the Church. 
CANONKY (if) the office held by a canon in a Cathedral Church. 
CASSIA (m) the rind of a plant somewhat like cinnamon. It was one of the 

ingredients in the holy oil of anointiqg (Ex. 30. 24). 
CATECHISM (ff) instruction by question and answer. The Church Catechism 

is such a Inief scheme of Christian instruction, required to be learnt by all 

who are to be confirmed. 
CATHEDRAL- CHURCH («) the chief chuTch in every diocese. The name is 

taken (Tova.cathedra=9, chair, because there is ue seat or throne of the 

Bishop. 
CATHOLIC {adj) universal. The Christian Church is so called because it is 

not, like the Jewish, the Chiu-ch of a single nation. 
CAUTION («) a bond, pledge or security. See Rubric ^ Solemn. o/Matr. 
CERTIFY {vb trs) to make certain (Ps. ^ 5). In Ps. lo. 2, *One night cerii- 

fieth another's One night unto another sheweth fortn knowledge. 
CHALICE (») the aip in which the consecrated wine is administered in the 

Holy Communion. 
CHAMBERING («) scnsual living. 

CHANCEL («) the part of a chturch where is the choir and the sanctuary. 
CHANTING (») the performing musically all those parts of the Liturgy which 

are permitted to be sung. Chanting differs from singing, because in 

the former much of the music is recitative. 
CHANTRY («) a little chapel, built for the chanting of masses for some special 

object. 
CHAPEL («) any building in a parish set apart for divine service, other than 

the parish church. 
CHARGES (n) expense, cost %t^ final Rubric o^ Communion Service, 
CHARITY («) love. This is the better rendering in i Cor. xiiL 
CHERUBIM \n) a particular order of angels, generally identified with the 

notion of might and power, perhaps because they are first mentioned as 

keeping the way of the tree of life {Gen. 3. 24). 
CHILDREN {fCiPs. i8. 45; 144. II. In the phrase 'strange children*^ 

strangers, without any sense of youth. 
CHOIR («) (i) that part of the church which is also called the chancel \ (2) the 

singers of the church, who sit usually in the chancel, are termed the choir. 
CHRISTEN ivb tr) to receive into the Church of Christ by Baptism, to 

baptize. 
CHURCH («) the society of faithful men, instituted i>y our blessed Lord. 

and gathered by His Apostles, as the depositary of divine truth and the 

diannel of God's grace. S^eArt.ig. 
CHURCHING (») the thanksgiving of women after childbirth. 
CHURCHWARDENS («) those officers who have the care of the goods of the 

chiu-ch, and who are to see to the repair of the fabric. 
CITATION («) a summons under the seal of an ecclesiastical judge command- 
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ing the person to whom it is addressed to appear at a set time and place to 

answer some complaint made against him. 
CLEAR {adf) innocent. Rubric^ Ordering of Deacons* 
CLERGY («) those persons set apart by ordmation for the service of God in 

His Church. The Church of England has three orders of Qergy, Bishops, 

Priests and Deacons. 
CLERK («) a contraction from the Latin clericus^Ti clergyman, which is its 

proper sense. But it is also applied now to some laymen who lead the 

responses of the people in the church. Such are called lay clerks, and, in 

parish churches, there is often one only, who is called /sfirA clerk. 
CLOSE [fldj) secret, hidden, in hiding. Ps. 56. 6. 
coRTERNAL \fldj) equally eternal, all alike eternal. 
COLLECT («) a brief and comprehensive prayer. Collects have been tised in 

the Church from the earliest times, to precede the Epistle and GospeL 
COLLEGIATE CHURCH (») the church of a religious fellowship or brotherhood, 

such as the Abbey Church of St Peter's, Westminster. 
COMMEMORATIONS (m) the recitation of the names of those for whom inter- 
cession is made in the service of the Mass. 
COMMINATION (») a threatening. The name f^iven to the special service for 

Ash-Wednesday in which God's threats against the wicked are recited out 

of the Mosaic law. 
COMMON {adj\ shared in by all, e.g. common prayer, common salvation. 
COMMUNION \n) fellowship, e.g. the Communion of Saints=the fellowship 

between all Christ's faithful people, in this world and in heaven. 
COMMUNION (Holy) («) one of the names given to the Sacrament of the 

Lord's Supper, taken from St Paul's words i Cor. x. x6. 
CONFESSION (ff) the acknowledgment of a fault or sin. Confession to a 

priest is not prescribed by the Church of England, but recommended to 

those who cannot, by se1f«xamination and confession to God, quiet their 

own conscience. See Warning of Holy Communion, 
CONFIRMATION («) Strengthening. Used as the name of that holy rite 

wherein the confirming or strengthening power of the Spirit is sought for 

those who are taking their Baptismal vows upon themselves, and in which 

they confirm or ratify the promises formerl^r made in their name. 
CONGREGATION («) the wholc body of worshippers present at any religious 

service. 
coNGRUiTY («) natural fitness. A term used by the Schoolmen to describe 

a condition in which men were asserted to deserve the grace of God, and 

so by their lives could lay claim thereto. 
CONIES («) rabbits. Ps. 104. j8. ^ 

CONSECRATION (m) the solemu dedication of any person or thing to a sacred 

service or use. 
CONSERVE {vb /?») "preserve, e.g. *to conserve and maintain the Churdi.' 

See His Majesty s Declaration prefixed to the A rticles. 
coNSUBSTANTiATiON (m) the teaching of the Lutheran Church, concerning 

the Lord's Supper, that, together with the bread and wine, the body and 

blood of Christ are substantially present. 
CONVERSATION f«] = disposition {lieh. 13. 5); citizenship KPhiL 3. ao) ; and 

manner of life \Gal. i. 53). 
CONVERTED (//)=tume(i. Used, in Scripture phrase, of a change of life 

from sin unto virtue and holiness. 
CONVOCATION («) the Parliament of the Church. An assembly of Bishops 

and of the other Clergy of the Church of England to consult on matters 

which affect the welfare of the Church. I'htf Bishops form the Upper 

House, a selection of the Clergy the Lower House. 
CRAFT Ui) strength, power. 

CREED \n) a brief summary of the Articles of the Christian faith. 
CRIMINOUS {fldj) falling under any accusation, guilty. Cons, of Bishops. 
CURATE (m) the clergyman who has the cure or care of a parish, not, as now, 

the deputy of the Vicar or Rector. Cf. * All Bishops and Curates' 
CURE (»;= care, the charge and spiritual oversight of a parish. 
CYMBAL {n\ a hollow musical instrument of metal, played by striking^. 
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DAM B (m) the mistress of a house, in relation to her servants. Cf. Rnbrk at 

tfu end of Catechism. 
DAYSPRING (») the dawn, daybreak, sunnsing. In the Benedictus Christ is 

called, by a figure, *the days/rinff irom on high.' 
DEACON (lO the third order of the Christian Mmistry. For the duties of a 

deacon, ^^Ordering of Deacons. 
DEARTH (m) deamess and therewith scarcity of provisions. 
DEMAND (pb trs) to ask. without any notion of asking with authority, e.g. 

Then shall the priest demand the name of the child. 
DEPART (w3 inti^ used euphemistically for * to die,' e.g. *Nohir lettest thou 

thy servant depart in peace.' 
DEPRECATIONS («) a name given to those clauses (5— 13) of the Litany in 

which we entreat to be delivered from some evil. 
DIGEST ivb trs) to meditate upon, to settle in the mind. Cf. * inwardly 

digest y Coll. jor ^nd Sun. in Advent. 
DIOCESE (n) the portion of a country which is under a bishop's kdintnistration 

and jurisdiction. 
DISSEMBLE {vb trs) to couceal one's knowledge, to profess not t6 kitow what 
• we really do know. 
DOCTORS 0*) teachers. Luke 9. 46. 
DOMINICAL ifldj) a name applied to the letter which marks in th* Calendar 

the Sundays in the year. The first seven letters of the alphabet are used 

for this purpose, and are arranged in order in the second column of the 

Calendar. When the Sunday letter for the year is once found, all the days 

which are marked by that letter will be Sundays in that year. For the 

peculiarities of Leap year, see Rules in the Calendar, 
DUTIES in) ecclesiasticai payments, fees, dues. See Rubric^ Com. Serv. 
DUTY (»)=dues, usual payments. See Rubric ^ Solemn, of Matr. 

EASTER («) connected with east and meaning 'rising.* The yearly festival 
appointed by the Church to commemorate the resurrection of Christ. 

EFFUSION («) a pouring out. * The effusion <A His own blood.' Consecr, oj 
Bishops. 

EMBER (»). This word is probably a corruption from quaiuor tempora=sthe 
fasts of the four seasons, though some have suggested the Saxon =,^'Mr^rf';^, 
a revolution or circuit, as the derivation. The former as represented is 
German by Quatember is the more probable. 

EMBER-DAYS {«). Thcsc are the Wednesday, F'riday and Saturday after the 
first Sunday m Lent, after the feast of Pentecost, after the 14th of Sep- 
tember and the X3tn of December. The days are set apart for asking 
God's special blessing on those who are to bie called to minister in th< 
Church of Christ 

ENDUE (vb trs) to clothe, as ' endue thy ministers with righteousness.' 

BPACT {«) a number indicating the excess of the solar above the lunar year 
The epact is therefore the number of days between the last new moon o 
the old year and the first day of January in the new year. 

EPIPHANY (n) this feast, commemorating the visit of the Wise ^i[en from th< 
East to the cradle of Jesns, is kept on t^e 6th of January. The nam< 
means Manifestation^ and is used because Christ wsa then first manifestet 
to the Gentiles. 

EPISTLE {n) this name is given to the First Lesson out of the Scripture in th 
Communion Service, because it is generally selected from the Apostoll 
Epistles of the New Testament. 

ESCHEW {vb trs) to flee from, to shun. The la^ part of the wol-d is akL 
to shy. 

ESPOUSALS (») the ceremony of betrothing or confirming a contract c 
marriage. 

ESTATE ^n) condition; used exactly like state. So 'all estates of men '=sa 
conditions of men, men of every class. 

EUCHARIST («) thanksgiving or blessing. One of the names given b 
the Church to the Lord's Supper, as specially the service of thanksgivif^ 

EVANGELIST («) a bringer of good tidings. The name was given to some « 
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the early assistants of the Apostles, but is now generally restricted to the 

writers of the four Gospels. 
EVENSONG (m) Evening Prayer, which is appointed to be said or sung. 
EXTINCT {fldf) extinguished, quenched, put out. Ps. 118. 12. 
EXTREME {fldj) at the end, e.g. Extreme Unction, the anointing of the atck 

in antidpation of death, as practised by the Romish Church. 

FACE («) presence, sight Thus * in the>&r* of the Church *— in the presence 
of the Church. See last Rubric 0/ Ordering of Deacons, 

FACULTY (n) a special dispensation to do something which otherwise would 
be prohibited. Thus ' None shall be admitted deacon, except he be 23 
years of age unless he have a Faculty,*— Preface to the Ordinal. 

FALL ASLEEP {vb intr) to die. Cfl Some arejallen asleep, x Cor, x^. 6. 

FASTING jn) abstinence from food. For the days appointed as fasting days 
by the Church, see tAe Tables after the Preface to the Prayer-book, 

FATHERS (ff) a name applied to the early Christian writers, of whom the 
first are csdled the Apostolic Fathers, because they lived close to the times 
of the Apostles. St Bernard, who Uved in the 12th century, is generally 
esteemed the last of the Fathers. 

FIE 
FLAGON 

brought to the Lord's Table before Consecration. 
FOND [iidf) foolish. Cf. Article 22. 

FONT («)the vessel for holding the water in which persons are to be baptized. 
FOR BECAUSE (c^»/)=because. This double conjunctional phrase was not 

uncommon in older En^^lish. See Preface, Of Ceremonies. 
FROWARDNESS («) perversity. 
FUNCTION (») omce or duty or ministration. The clerical office is called a 

' holy function' in the first of the Collects for the Ember Weeks. 

GIVEN TO (to be) (vb intr) to be devoted, addicted, inclined to anything. 

Collect for xjth Sunday after Trinity. 
GODFATHERS, GODMOTHERS («). Thosc who ]>romised before God that they 

would be as father and mother to the cnild in respect of its religious 

training, called also Sponsors. Those persons who promise in the name of 

infants at their baptism. They'are also pledged to see that the children are 

virtuously brought up. 
GOOD MAN <») the master of a house. Cf. Luke 12. 39. 
GOOD FRIDAY («) the Friday before Easter-day, kept as the anniversary of 

our Lord's Crucifixion, and called Good because of the blessed results to 

mankind from the death of Christ. 

HABITED (/M) clothed, generally, but not always, used of official dress. Cf. 

Rubric of the Ordering of Deacons. 
HALLELUJAH [intefj) from two Hebrew words meaning * Praise ye Jehovah.* 
HARD {fldv) close, * Even hardzt death's door,* Ps. x<yj. 18, cf. hard by. 
HEALTH Ov) in the general sense of being, or msdcing, whole, hale, sound, 

safe. Thus ' saving health ' is nearly equivalent to salvation,* the healing 

power which saves. 
HEALTHFUL {odj) gMng health, or healing. *Tht healthful spirit of Thy 

grace,* = Thy gracious Spirit H^ich giveth healing to the soul. 
HELL (n) properly, an unseen, hidden place, used in Biblical language for 

(i) the unseen world ; (2) the place of torment ; (3) the grave ; (4) death. 
HERESY (n) the holding and propagating of a private opinion on any doctrine 

in opposition to the teaching of the (Sitholic Church. 
HILL- ALTARS (») high places, set up for idolatrous worship. Ps. 78. 50. 
HOLD {vb trs) to esteem, * to hold a man guiltless' (snf Commandment), 
HOLD ALL TOGETHER (vb intr) to make a confederation, to band together. 

Ps.56.6. 
HOLPEN (//) helped. Ps. 22. 5. 
HOLY THURSDAY («) the anniversary of our Lord*s Ascension, otherwise 

called Ascension-day. 
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uoM iLiES (h) certain discourses, composed during the time of the Reformation, 

and then appointed to be read in churches when there was no sermon. 
HONESTY («) generally honourable conduct, without special reference to 

cheating or knavery. Cf. x Tim. 2. 2. 
HOSANNA {interj) a word used in the way of salutation. Its literal sense 

is ' Save, I pray thee,' but this meaning was lost in the inteijectional use as 

a form of wishing well. 
HYMN (m) a composition, metrical or otherwise, adapted to be sung in the 

Pivine Service, and generally in old times taken out of Scripture. 

ILLUMINATB (^vb trs) to enlighten, often used figuratively of mental and 

si»ritual enlightening. 
IMMACULATE (AdJ) without spot ; ' that immaculate Lamb.' Visit, oj Sick. 
IMMERSION in) dipping. The ancient mode of baptism was by dipping ^Cra 

person to be baptized in the water. This was possible ana s^ in the 

£ast, but in colder countries baptism by sprinklmg (aspersion) has been 

substituted, by reason of the danger attendant on complete immersion 

in the water. 
IMPOTENT {adj) weak, powerless, sick. Deacons are to search for the 

impotent people of the parish. 
INCARNATION («) used Of the act of the Son of God when He assumed our 

human nature, and was made man. 
INCOMPREHENSIBLE (fldj) this word in the Athanasian Creed signifies 

immense, that cannot be measured, great beyond all measure. 
INDIFFERENTLY (fldv) without respect of persons. ''Indifferently minister 

justice.* 
INQUISITION (m) a search or inquiry after anything. ' He maketh inquisition 

for blood.' Ps, 9. la. 
INSTRUMENT (m) a documcnt, or deed, conveying, or giving a title to, some 

possession. Article vj. 
INTBRCBSSIONAL (») the name given to those clauses (14—34) oi the Litany in 

which intercession is made for all classes of men. 
INTROIT (») s entering. A psaira or portion of a psalm dianted while thf 

priest went within uie rails before the altar. 
INVITATORIBS (m) antiphoas, used in the course of the singing of the Psalm* 

and repeated several times in the course of a Psalm, as well as at tli 

beginning and the end. 
INVOCATIONS («) the name given to the first four clauses of the Litany. 

JAH («) an abbreviated form of the name Tehovah. 

JEWRY (i») the district of Judaea, occupied after the Captivity by the tribes o. 
Judah and Benjamin. See John 7. z. 

KEEP UNDER (pb trs) to subjugate, to reduce to subjection, * I keep under my 

body ' = I get the mastery over it 
KINDLY (adj) natural, e.g. kindly fruits of the earth. 
KINDRED (m) people who are near of kin, Uood relations. 
KNAPFETH {vb trs) another form of the verb snappeth = breaketh. Ps. 46. 9. 

UVMMAS-DAY («). A name given in the Calendar to the 1st of August. It 
is said to be a corruption of ' loaf-mass,' because on that day it was the 
custom to ofier Unwes made of the new corn of the year. 

LAUDABLE (fldj) TM^iseworthy. 

LAY PEOPLE (») all who are not clergy. A rticle 30. 

LEASING (») lying, falsehood. Ps. 4. 2 ; 5. 6. &c. 

LEAVEN (jn) dough which when sour causes the new mixing to ferment and 
become light 

LECTURN {nS the desk provided in churches for holding the Bible from 
which the lessons are read. 

LENT («). The forty days appointed by the Church for fasting or abstinence, 
in preparation for Easter. These days begin on the Wednesday in the 
seventh week before Easter, and the Sundays are not fasting-days. 
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LBT (w> trs) to hinder. Cf. a Thess. a. r. 

LiGHTBN (vi ifttt) to U^ht down^ to alight 'Let thymwey /^fMMupon 

us,* 7> ZVviw. 
LESSONS (h). Those portions of the Old and Ne# Testatteat apibotiited for 

reading in the daily Morning and Evening Prayer. The TaLie tf these 

Lessons, ffiven in the Prayer-Bo<^, is stmietimes called the Lectionary. 
LIKE {^h trl) to please. * Nothide can like them, buft that is new.' Prefttce. 
LITANY («) a general supplicatton. In earljr tttnes the name was given 

more especially to those forms of supplication which were aocompamed 

with a procession of the clergy and people. 
LITURGY (^ oricftnally applied only to the service for Holy Commuhion, but 

now employed as the name of the ordinary service whether with or wil^ut 

the Communion Office. 
Lt7CRB (ff) gain. X Tim. 3. p. 
Lt;sT {vh inir) to desire. * He that luiteth to live,' Ps. 34. it. 

MAGNIPV (p6 trs) to make great, to praise, to extol. 

MANY ONE (adj) used where we should now say * many a one.' Ps% 3^ a. 

MASTERY («) success. Superiority. Gf. i Cor. 9. as. 

MATRIMONY («) the estate or condition of marriage^ Thi ChUrtA has ever 
re^^arded marriage as a religious contract, and not a mere ciifii CdHtraot as 
it is now permitted to be made by the law of the land* 

MATTINS («) the ancient name fbr early Morning Prayer. The ^mxtA H ore- 
served in our Prayer-Book for our present form of Motiihig Prayer, trmch 
is abridged from the Old Mattins, Lauds and Prime* 

MEAN {adj) intervening, coming between. ' The mean season '= the tiuM be- 
tween. Exhortation in ComfHunion Service. 

METE {ph trs) to measure. * Meie out the valley of Saccoth,* A** lod. 7. 

MILITANT (fidj) engaged in warfare, warfaringv So ^e * Churbh miHttmt * is 
opposed to the ' Church triumphant ' whose warfare is ended. ■ 

MiNt> i^ inir) to be minded, to be inclined. ' Ye that mind to i^ome to the 
Holy Communion.* 

MiNisH (»* trsy to diminish, to lessen. Ps. 107. 30. 

MINISTER («) the word is the Latin term used at first to desigtiiite that 
officer who is ^led Deacon in Greek. But in our Prayer-Bodt this dis- 
tinction is not observed. Compare the Rubric before the General Con- 
fession, which may be said by either Deacon or Priest, with tiiat after the 
prayer of Consecration in the Comraunibn ^rvice, where Minister can 
only mean the Priest who has said the Prayer of Consecration. 

MORE^w^') = greater. *The more confirmation of die Faith.'* CotUdf Jcfr 
St Tkomatrs Day. 

MOVE {vb trs) to urge, persuade. 'The Minister should earnestly move 6lich 
persons to be liberal to the poor.' Rubric in Visitation of Sick. 

MUCH Wr)* very i * Much agreeable to the mind of the old Fathers.' 
Preface^ Concerning' the Semice of the Chnreh. 

MYSTERIES (») a term specially applied to the Holy Commanion, in 
allusion to the spiritual food of the body and blood of Christ, which arc 
received in a way beyond human ecHnprehension. 

MYSTICAL {adJ) mysterious, beyond our comprehension. Thus the Church 
is called Christ's ^ mystical body * because the maimer in which the Church 
on earth and the Church above form one body is beyond Our i^rfcsetit com- 
prehension. Baptism is spoken of as • the mystical waditng aWay of sin,' 
because we know from Scripture that forgiveness of sins is assOtiated with 
baptism, but the manner of such association is what we cannot at present 
comprehend. 

NATIVITY («) bulh. Thus 'Christmas Day' is defined as the * HaHvUy of 

our Lord.* 
NAUGHTY indj) worthless, wicked. Ps. 86. 14. 
NAVE (*) the central division of a church, the part directly visible from Ae 

Chancd. Tlie portions parallel with the nave are called aisles. 

NETHERMOST {fldj) lowest. Ps. 86. 13. 
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NicrarB CRBBD (li) SO Called from Nicaea in Bithynia, where the first form of it 
was drawn up. See Tke Creeds. 

NOCTURN (n) a service held in old times in the night. The whole Psalter 
was formerly divided into seven portions, one of which was to be read 
through nt each Noctum in the week, thus going through the Psalter once 
a week. Each of these portions was also called a Noctum, See Pre/ace^ 
Cottceming the Service qfthe Church. 

NOISOME ifldj) hurtful, noxious. Ps. 91. 3. 

OBLATION («J an offering to God. The word is used in the Prayer for the 
Church Militant to signify the elements of bread and wine, which have just 
beea offered to God on the Holy Table. 

OCCASIONS («) business, occupations. * Their lawful occasions ' = their lawful 
business. Porm 0/ Prayer to be ttsed at Sea* 

OCCUPY (v6 trs) to put to us^, to use in trade, tp i^actise or follow (as a busi- 
ness). Cf. Ps. 137. 23 ; Luke la 13. 

OCTAVB (m) the eighth day after any great feast of the Church. Our 
church, Dy^ her Prefaces, in the Communion Service, for the seven days 
after Christmas, Easter, Ascension, and Whit Sunday retains the obser- 
vance of these octaves from the ancient church. 

OF (^re/)ss out of, from. Thus * Father ^Heaven * in the Litany. 

OF Or^/)=over, e.g. 'to have dominion of the works of Thy hands/ 
Ps. 8. 6. 

OFFERTORY (») those verses of Scripture appointed to be read in the Com- 
munion Service, while the alms are being collected or as it is worded in the 
first P. B. of Edw. VI. and in the Scotch P. B.. 'while the people are 
offering* Hence sometimes the alms are called * the OffertMy/ 

ONLY {flaj\ alone. ' The minister may only communicate with him,' i.e. when 
nobody else can be gotten to join them. 

ORDER {vb ttrs) (x) to arrai^e, e.g, ' The priest hadi ordered the bread ; ' 
(2) to admit to Holy Orders, e.g. 'All that are ordered shall tarry and 
receive the Holy Communicm.' 

ORDINARY (nr) that person who has ecplpsiastical jurisdiction. In the 
Prayer-Book the Bishop of the diocese is generally intended by this 
word. 

ORDINATION (»). The setting apart of men to the offiqe of ministering in the 
Church of God. 

OTHER {adj ^ron pTs used where we should now employ * others.* Cf. 
* They should be abused as other have been.' Preface^ Of Ceremonies. 

OYER AGAINST {prep\ = Opposite to. 

PARABLE (if) = accunparison. This figurative mode of qpeech was much used 

by our JUord, who likened the kingdom of heaven to many things of this 

world that His meaning might be easier for His hearers to grasp, though 

often they fiuled to imderstand His teaching. 
PARSON (») the rector of a parish church, as in the eye pf ihe law he is the 

Person (persona) who represents the Church. 
PARSONAGE M the residence of the parson. 
PASCHAL {fldj) belonging to the passover. Thus Christ our Passover is called 

' the very paschal hum' Pre/ace /or Easter Day. 
PASTOR («) a shepherd. Used figuratively of Bishof)^ and Clergy. So also the 

people arc called iktaxtjlock, 
PATE (») the crown of the heg^l- -P*. 7- i6« 
PATEN (n) the plate on which the consecrated bread in the Lo^s 3upper is 

laid. 
PBNANCB («) an ecclesiastical punishment, whereby an offender gives open 

and public satisfaction to the Church, for the harm done by his evil life. 
rttNTATSUCH (if) 9. Creek n«ne £iv«n to the Five Books of Moses regarded 

as<Miework. 
PENTECOST (») originally the Jewish feast which came 50 days after the 

PsMSOven The n»me is sometimes used for Whitsuntide, because thf 

descent of the Holy Ghost was at Pentecost. 
I » '■■ 
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PIB («) said to be the first syllable of the Greek pinax^Si table or board on 
which an index could be painted. The table used before the Reformation 
for finding the order of daily service. Preface, Concerning the Service of 
the Church. 

PLANTATIONS («) colouies in distant countries, whether obtained by right of 
first occupancy or by conquest Preface to Pr.-Bk. 

PLIGHT (vb trs) to pledge. ' I plight thee my troth'=I pledge to thee my 
good faith. Solemn. o/Matr. 

POINTED (/>/) marked with a punctuation for singing. See Title'page. 

PORTS («) gates. Ps. 9. 14. 

PREFACES («) short occasional forms in the Communion Service, intro- 
duced on particular festivals before the anthem, * Therefore with angels/ 
&c 

PREMONISH \^b trs) to warn^ to admonbh. Orderitig of Priests. 

PREVENT \juh trs) to go before, *thy grace may aXyrzys prevent and follow 
us.' Collect for xith Sunday after Trinity. 

PRIEST («) the designation of the second order of the Christian ministry. 
The word is formed by a contraction oi presbyter. 



PRIME (n) (x) A name given to the golden number, whereby, in &e 
- Astronomical tables at uie beginning of the Prayer-Book, the date of 
Easter in each year might be found, (a) One of the canonical hours of 



the Early Church. 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH (m) the Church as she existed in the earliest times, 

when her discipliifb was stricter than it now is. See Commin. Service. 
PRIVY (adj) secret, '/'my conspiracy.' Litany. 
PROSELYTE (m) one who had come over firom some heathen race and 

embraced the Jewish faith. Cf. Acts 2. 10. 
PROVE {vb trs) to try, to put to the test ' When your fathers proved me.' 

Ps. 95. 9. 
PROVOCATION («) a challenging, a rousing to anger. Ps. 95. 8. 
PSALTER («) the name given to the Book of Psalms. 
PURGATORY (») a place, as is taught by the Church of Rome, wherein 

souls are purged oy fire from their impurities before they are admitted 

into heaven. See Article 17. 

QUADRAGESIMA (») a name formerly given to the first Sunday in Lent, 
because it is, in round numbers, ^r^ days before Easter. 

QUINQUAGESIMA («] the name given to the Sunday before Lent because 
in round numbers it \& fifty days before Easter. 

RAMPING [part) roaming, ranging about, ravening. Ps. 22. 13. 
RATIFICATION («) the name given to the Ro^al approval which is ap- 

X>ended to the 39 Articles. Mention is made in it of the confirmati(Mi of 

them by Convocation. 
RATIFY {vb trs) to settle, affirm, confirm. See Confirmation Service. 
REDEMPTION (») the recovery of mankind from sin and death by the 

obedience and sacrifice of Christy who is hence called our Redeemer, 
REDUCE {^b trs) to lead back agam. e.g. 'the reducing of the people to... 

godly hving.' See Preface, * 9/" C#f¥»r<?«iipj.* 
REGENERATION (if) new birth. Used to signify that inward siuritual 

grace which is given by God's Holy Spirit in Baptism. 
REHEARSE (v3 trs) to repeat, say over again ; also, to recount, narrate. 
RELIQUBS («) the remains of me bodies or clothes of Saints or Martyrs, 

venerated highly by the Church of Rome. 
REMISSION {n) forgiveness of sins. Used of the form of Absolution which 

the Priest employs in the daily service in pronouncing the forgiveness of 

the truly penitent 
RESPONDS (»>/) short anthems, sung in pre-Reformation times after the 

reading of three or four verses pf a chapter. This singing being ended, 

the readine went on. 
RESPONSES I«) those parts of the Church Services where the people 

speak alternately with the Minister. 
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Ps. 46. s. Cf. right 



^*very. e.g. right early = very early, 
k 30. 8. 

* Uien garment worn by bishops under the chimere (which is the 
jpper part to which me lawn sleeves are attached). 

I sense of sceptre^ as an emblem of rule. Ps. 125. 3. Cf. 
\ 20, 37; Mic. 7. 14. 

m («) three days immediately before Ascension Day. They 
t to be observed by processional prayers and fastings. Hence 
netimes called Gang-days. 

* S place. Ps. 31. 8 ; 80. 9. Luke 14. 8, 0. 
ufations in the Prayer-Book stating when and where the 



They were formerly printed 



! Service are to be performed. 

the name. 

\ runaway. Ps. 68. 6. 

H[ebrew plural noim meaning hosts* Lord God of Sabaoth 

' Hosts. TV Deum. 

no better definition could be contrived than that given' in 

techism. 

• aking a profane use of anything which is sacred. 

«) (i) something done to content a prison whom we have 
* hrist's death is also called a satisfaction for the sins of all 
• repent. 

ling, or breaking up, of the unity of Christ's Church, 
ft name given to the learned theological writers of the 

[4th centuries. QaiXt^^ School-authors* Article 13. 

ous body following some particular leader, instead of 
, aching of the Catholic Church. 

sed for the city where a bishop has his seat or throne. 

I the Sunday which is, in round numbers, seventy days 

' jels who surround the throne of God. The name pro- 
leir brightness, like burning fire. See Is. 6. 2. 
g exhortation or instruction founded on some passage of 

think much of, to esteem highly. Ps. 15. 4. 

le Sunday which is, in round numbers, sixty days before 

• • of clarion^, a wind instrument made originally of reed- 

r. 

(ff) the day before Ash-Wednesday. The name was 
t was the custom, in old times, for people on that day to 

^ ss their sins, as a preparation for the Lord's Supper. 

Irrupted from Synod's men, a name given^ to certain 
^ lyearly to assist the churchwardens in theu: duties. 

toique, special. ' Singular gifts of the Holy Ghost.* Collect 

hsDay. 

1 up. ' If the consecrated Bread or Wine be all spent* 

\m. Service. 
' b Oriental aromatic ]>lant Matt. 14. 3. 
^ F^m/rr)=:consisteth in. 'Original sin standeth not in the 

dam.' Article t^ 

^d metaphorically to signify /tmSt, courage. Ps. xoi. 7. 

■aning, deceit. 'The subiilty of the devil.' ' * 



Litany, 
* Liove, honour, and succour father and 



\) to help, assist 
j Catech. 
\ hastily, rashly, x Tim. 5. 22. 
I I in the Prayer-Book the word is used to signify certain short 
I li as are found in the Litany. Compare Directions for the 
f Consecration 0/ Bishops. 

hv («) voluntary work, done over and above God's com- 
, % Article 14. 

J- ' 
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SURCEASE {v6 intrs) to cease from any act. Office for Ordering Priests. 
SWEAT («) the sweating sickness, a dangerous disease. Rubr.jor Comm, of 

the Sick. 
SYNODALS (n) the decrees and ordinances of Diocesan synods. 

TABRET («) a tabor, or tambourine. Ps. 8i. 2. 

TENDER \vb trs) to offer, present * Such alterations as were tendered to us.' 
Preface to Pr. Bk. 

THAT [fron) =-thzt which, what * Nothing can like them, but that is new.* 
Preface. Of Ceremonies* Cf. * do always that is righteous in thy sight.* 

THINK MUCH {^b intr) to esteem it a great matter. * If they thiftJk much 
that any of the old do remain.* Preface. Of Ceremonies. 

TO (/r<^)=for. * I take thee to my wedded wife.' Solemn, of Mat rim. 

TO You-WARD (Prep). The preposition toward is not unfrequently thus 
divided in older English. Cf. Ps. ^ 5 ; also *to God- ward.' £x, 18. 9, 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION («) the doctnue of the Church of Rome, concern- 
ing the bread and wine in the Lord's Supper, teaching that by a change 
in the elements the whole substance of the bread and wine is converted 
into the substance of the Body and Blood of Christ, so that only the 
accidents not the substance of the bread and wine remam. 

TRAVAIL {vb intr) to toil, to labour, to be troubled. ' All that travail and 
are heavy laden.* Matth. iz. 28. 

TRINITY («) the doctrine which teaches that in the Unity of the Godhead 
there are thi^e persons. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

TROTH («) good faith. *I plight thee my troth* Solemn. ofMatr, 

TUSH {ittierj) an exclamation of scorn or impatience. Ps, 10. 6 ; 73. n. 

UNDER {pirp) in the time of. * Under Pontius Pilate *= when he was the 

governor. 
UNDERSTANDED (>/) imderstood. Article 24. 
USE («) in expressions like * Salisbury Use^* ' Hereford Usct* &c. the word 

refers to litturgies which existed before the Reformation. Preface. 
USURY («) income from money out at use, interest of money ; but often with a 

sense of exorbitance and illegality. Ps. 15. 6. 

VERITY (») truth. Ps. III. 7. Athan. Creed 

VERSICLES (») short verses said alternated by priest and people. 

VICAR («) one who supplies the place of the Rector of a parish, when the 

Rector is non-resident or a layman. 
VICARAGE («) the residence of the Vicar. 
VIGIL {pr eve) («) the night or evening before certain holy days appointed by 

the Church. For a list of them, see Table after Preface. 
VULGAR \adj) belonging to the people. Hence, 'the vulgar tongue *= the 

language of the people, as opposed to any foreign tongue. 

WASH [pb trs) to moisten, make wet, without the idea of making clean. Ps. 6. 6 

WATERPiPES («) cataracts, torrents of water from the mountains. Ps, 42. p. 

WEALTH («) well-being, good general condition. 'In health and wealth 
long to live.* 

WHITSUNDAY («) a great Festival of the Church, the Sunday which comes 
10 days after Ascension-day. The feast is to commemorate the descent of 
the Holy Ghost 1 he name has been thought to be taken from the white 
robes worn by the candidates for Baptism on that day. Others suggest 
that it is IVitsymday in allusion to the gift of Wisdom by the coming of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles. 

wiLiNESs («) cunning. Ps. 10. 2. 

WIST (vb i«/r)=knew. The jjrescnt tense is wot. the past, wist. Cf. *I wot 
that he whom thou blessest is blessed ;' also * iVisi ye not that I must be 
about my Father's business.' 

WORSHIP {vb trs) to honour, to shew reject or reverence to. * With my 
body I tnee worship,* Solemn, of Matr. 

WRETCHLESSNESS («) recklessnesH, carelessness. Article 17. 
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A CONCORDANCE 

TO THE 

PRINCIPAL WORDS 

IN THE 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 

AND OTHER RITES AND CEREMONIES OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 



Am CoaeordMM hM been ipeeklly prepued for the TeMhen* Pnyer Book^ ttd ladaiee m Buny ofiha 
priasiiMJ vorda in oar Prkyer Book m the ipkce neceanrOy allotted to it in thia work would allow ; together 
with the aeiwiate Conoordanee to the Paalter, it forma, we believe, the only complete Coneordaaoe to the 
wk»U Pragtr Book yet publiahed. It doea not however give any rcfereneea to Nanea of the Deity, or Proper 
Vamea ; nor to ancta portlona of the AuthorUtd renion of the BibLe, aa are inaerted in the Prayer Book, for 
Spiatlea and Ooapela, &e. The nooMaelatvre of refereaoe ia baaed upon the Table of Conteata pnftxed to 
the Player Book ; for readier reference the paragrapha of the Preface, the petitiona of the Litany, and the 
Tenea of the CanttelaB, Ac., are noabered ; and the following abbreviatioaa alao haT* been need t 



c— after. 

ote.-atac 

^c— Aeeeaalan of the Queen. 

^rf.— Artiolea. 
»,— befom. 

B«>-Bapt!am : I. PuUick t IL 
Private: and lU. Adult. 
M.— bleaaing. 
JBitr.— BuriaL 
rai«f.-CanticI& 
Cof.— Cateehixm. 

Ck Churching. 

CoL-Oollecta. 
Cowl— Commination. 



O.— Creed. 
C«.— Oaannnien 



ABBREVIATIONS. 

rfoM.— doxology. 

IfP.— Evening Prayer. 

jrjk-Si«laUe,orBpiFliaB7. 



HC-Soly C 

iA.— the aane. 

jr.— Table of Kindred. 

I..— Litany. 

l—laat 

tM.— leaaon. 

LP.— the Lord'a Prayer. 

Jfaf.— Matrimony. 

jrP .— Mornin g ^nyor. 

OP.— Oecaahwml Piayere. 

OrdL-Ordinal i L ol Doi 

ILPrieata; IIL ~ 
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31. 9114 HP, L p. a. Ml„ JU U, 
^e. P. ». A».: mott #. Qod, OP. 
z., AcULP.m. nig.\ g. goodiMM 
toward! then, Cva. toLx be ^. 
onto thee. VS. M.| 9. % God, Sta 
iL a. eoi.: he ie 0., U. i ir. 1 1 
the Lord ie «..<*. 8 

Ohradooalar. o.bMru, 

£. i p., tH^.; #. look, <&.; §. to 
behold, C«n. O. F,% look #., V& 
U. P. a. W. 

Oraft -ed. o. la «» 

hewte, OA. tU. Tr.\ a. tewMdlj 
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Borrible. h. 

oraiL Ord.ll.Ke. 

Hosts. Lord tlod of »., 
nc. a. pr.\ Loid of K, Stu iiL 
F. a. cot, P. ». LP. 

House -Sa Baptitm of 
ehUdren ia h.. Bap. IL 7'.; the 
dekperaoa's h., VS. f. R.; Com- 
wanfon in his h., CH. f. R.; jth. 
of Until, Com. ii ex. 

Honsebold. ThrCburek 

and h.. CoL Y. Sp.x thy A. the 
Church, ib, xzii. Tr. 

Human, au k mitiagi, 

Fr. I. S 
Humble -d. Hut justly 

%. ... /."T Kt . AlA IL >.i-.nel( 
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O 7« i. MP. ill. CcaU. 
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Idolaters -ry> n>at 

wwe i., //C L A. t ooTetooa per- 
MM i., Com^ X. f«nf. ; peril of i, 
^r«. XMT.; ^ft P. h. fy. 

Umorance -s. TkIeo 

from them aU i., CoL iiL O. F.i 
our 1 in uking, HC. r. txtL a. bL, 
jte. I. eol.', out of i., HC. I. R.; 
L.Si 

Ola No i. wa oome, Ord. II. 
end IIL i. H. 3 

Illuminate* To i., l. 

u 

Imase -S. Any mTen i. , 
CM.viiL0. 3: oreated after thine 
own I., Mat. iU i>. a. $uff.\ carved 
or molten i. Com. L Mitt.t like 
the i., ^rf. zrat u weU of /., 
ift.zzii. 

Immaculate. Thati. 

iMBb, m. iiL p. «. &I. 
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£a^. I., n.; mercy onto sneh i., 
ib. II. ». (/.; chanidng tie word i., 
ifr. IIL (. it.; are i. baptized, Cat. 

nafeetion >ns. other 

i, dekneu, CS. f. A.: fear of the 
i., CS. L R.; this i. of nature. 
Arf.ix. 

Inferior. /. to the Father. 
Afk. 0. 8Si la (Ui4. eao^ Ord. 
LmX.a.0. 

CoLULO. r. 



Infinite. /. Roodneu and 

piero^ M. and BP. ex. ; and power 
i., HC. L Mi. Qweni thine i. 
mondes, Bop. L and III. L P.; 
of i. soodaeaob $m L M. eof.: i. 
loTO and goodnesa, (/rd. IL P. m* 
B.i of thine <. goodness, ib. IIL; 
«f i power. Art. L 
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4rt. 
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alT. 

Overcome. wiMathoa 

hikdst «.. MP. r« £>. 

Overplus. 0. my be o- 
nttted. iZ. uv. TV. 

OvMTttaroiretb -n. 

O. our raemioo, 5ni ii. //. 8 ; «. th« 
utareof a ■aarament, ^rf. xxriii. 

Oivetli-ine. r^-Ao. 
o-. 
Oxen. Hc. iL<x. 



Direra f. 

Z*3>rSLSratpllU The next 
precedent p. of tbia Uubrie, SC. 

Pardon -S> P.endpeaoe. 
Co'. xxL 7'r.i p. and delirer you, 
nC. and Sea tibi.; p. and forgive' 
aeu, ys. eoL a. ab*.; p. lealed in 
heaVfea, i5. iL P. a. W.; mort irtll- 
iof to j>.. Com. ii. ex. ; tliy merci- 
1m p., ib. P. a. §u_f.x eoneernfaiK 
Purntorr P-t ^*^- ^^dl. 

J^urdonetb -Ins . 



p. rfttll fftre 



At that time to be j»., 

flC. /.A 

Pain -All. Tbie r- "fe 

ended, ys. P. b. ex.; »uffered p., 
ih. iL ex.; auwage hie p., ib. eol. 
a. ajt.i hit bodily p., ib. i. P. a. 
bL; from the great p., Ch. I. P. 

Pamphlets. ~ 

.Uihed. - - 
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of 0«d, Cat xiz. (^ th« Mlemn 
p^ Con. Q.; thia your p., Ord. IL 
ex. ; ahut npin God's p.. Art. dte. 
Ti.; reeoiTe God's p.. Art. xrii.; 
Christ's institution and p., ih. 
xztL; tho p. of foigiTeness, ib. 
xxTii.; Bap. L OMl IIL iL ex. 
a. r 
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PublicaA. H«athaa and 
p.. Art. zxxUL 

PubliCk. p. Uturgy.dttty 
ihejr owe to th« i»., Pr. 1. 1 ; p. or 
mnunon Older. Pr. III. 2 1 i*. Bftp- 
(Ism of In&nta, Bap. L T.. ih. Il« 
i. R.', p. and pcirate monition*. 
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p.; in thy mercy hMt 
mncifiiliy b« r.. Cot. 



r. with thoe, Ai/h I. and III. 
I. t. 

Rejected, clean n,Pr, 
IlLl 

Rejoice* BTermore to r., 
CjL trMt.% mfty r., f& L P.; 
for vhich we r.. Sta ii. 0. 10 

Related. Wbo*oererare 
r., jr. 

Release, r. him of hii 

sios, Aijp. I. iL ex, a. O.; r. yon 
of your sini, ib. III. 

ReUef. A seaionab^e r., 
r. of those, OP. !▼.; r. of our 
neoeMity. HC. \l eol. e "" 

— iUev< ' 

I, I. OP. 

r., or. iii.; m . _. 

IT. Lent I r. thi« thy eerrMt, rs. 
P. a. $ng.\ they may be n, OnL I. 

T.Q. 

RellSlOa. .True r., Fr. 
• n, CW. T. a»., tU. Tr., HC. P. 
-, Art. T.i r. to MrreGod, 
J. 4; Chriat't r.,ib. 6; the 
CathoUck r., AtK Cr. SO ; r. and 
piety, OP. x: the fellovihip of 
Cfariet's r., CoU iiL iSiuf.; the 
"" ■ ■ ~ 1.111./. «. 



r. doth not prohibit, ib. xxsix. 

Rellslons -ly . Mmtr. 

•ad gi»eioai, OP. x.; r. and de- 
'VOTitly, HC L «ac; onr own r. 
seal. Art. Oee, L; they walk r., 
AH. XTJL 

■• Aiof A.,^#rf. 



II. 1, CW. T. 
a. <!^., Art. 
Pa IIL 4; < 



r., «. ft. MP.\ r. with you always. 
HC. Ord. and Ac, ftl| n with 
yoa for «Ter, Con. U.; r, in the 
nme place. Orei. II. A. ft. I. eol.; 
doth r.. Art. ix. 

Remedy -led. intend- 
ed to be r., Pr. I. 1 ; there is no 
r^ {ft. IL i{ r. against sio, ifaf. 
i. ex. 

_._iber-iiis. R. 

,L.&,yS.h. LP.; shoiUd 
always r., //C Hi. ex. ; ye mtut 
r.,Bap. L ex.; r. always, M. I. and 
lU.l.ex.; r. alway.ift. II. I. ex.; r. 
tha benefits. CS. I. " 



n no more. FS. «<rf. a. afts. 

Remembrance. Re- 

o«ired inn, HC. L ex.; continual 
f. of his death, ift. iiL; the r. of 
tbem, H. and Sea eon/.; in r, 
HC, com., a. eent.; tut the oon- 
iinnal r., Cat. xxl. Q.; be put in 
r., fS. it a. Cy. ; you bare in r., 
Ord. IL flc; to be bad in r., Ae. 
U.Z 

Remiss. Not too r., Or>i. 
IIL ft. I. cot. 



M.t 



A. of sins, 

I EP. «*»., UC. Cr., eon*., 
ttmp. til. ex.'O.O^ Bap. and VS. 
Cr. ;peifect r.,Col. Aih H^. ; r. of oar 
■ina, ac. I. ex., P. A. ii. LP. t may 
rewSre r.. Bap. I. aiid IIL ii. P.; 
r. Ot their sins, (ft. IIL ex.a.0.; 
r. of paioi Art. xxxL 

Remnant, a. of the 

true Israelites, ca. iiL O. F. 

Render -ins. Moreper- 

fioot r., Pr. I. 4 ; not only r. unto 
God, Art. xiy. 

Reneir -ed. a. by Uiy 

Holy Bplrit, Co/. Ckr.; r. In him. 



JSoe. L and IIL ii. ex. a. 0., Bap. 
L &: iV. them all. ib. 

ReiMliring. R, and keep- 
iagolean. Art. xxxv. 

Repeated -ins. R-it 

with him, itfP. A. ft. LP.; CoUect 
ist~»--- "-' • '-' 

] nii- 



and 
ex.; 



am Irt, 

Tl. 

Requisite. Inanydegre* 
r., Pr. I. 8 : things which are r.. 
if. and EP. ex.; it is r., //C. ». 
ex.; as are r., Ord. Pr.; thought 
r. or necessary, ./^rf. tI.; of necos- 
sitTarer..{ft. six. 

Reselling. Now r. ns,. 
Saa\.th.eU. 

Reserve -d. Tor. them 
stiU, Pr. III. 1; ceremonies r., 
ib. 5: not bf Christ's ordinance 
r., .>4Prf. xxTiiu 

Residue. ii.ofthybolT 
Church, Rap. I. and IL P. ft. I. 
ex.; r. of thy saints, <ft. II. P. a. 

Resist. Is able to r.. 



Renpect. without r. of 

persons, P& iL ex ; such r. unto 
km, Ae. a. 2 



Respectively. 

dec. Til. 



Pr. n.aoxds 



in r., EP. ii. eo7.; r. the serenth 
day. Cat. riiL O. 4: enjoy per- 
petual r., f& LP. a. ft/.: may r. 
in him, Air. eo/.; all we the r., 
.rfr^. XT. 
Restitution. Hinder 

m 



in 



Art. xxxT. 

Reverently, it. bring 

it, HC. A. a. <#.; r. place upon it. 
ift. ft. iL LP.; r. eat and drink. i>: 
I. A.; lowlT snd r,. Cat. xi. («■ ; 
may r. minister, CS. f.R.; r. used 
■ Ord. Pr.; Mat. L. 



In which r.,Pr. 
1.8 

Revised. Tbeiaid Book 
miehtber.,Pr.LS 

Revoked. Ben.y^e. II' 
war. 

Neither 



Col. XXV. Tr.; that ti 
vUL tent. 

R icher. Tot r. for poorerr 
Mat. a.Q. 

Riches. LoTeofr.,CM.<9. 
Matt.x the r. of his grsre. Mat. I. 
P.; the r. and goods, .^r«. xxxrilL 

Rteht. A. so to do, HC. 
viff.; the man on the r. hand. 
Mat. R. ft. L ex. ; his r. hand, her 



standing of himself, VS. I. P.; as 
touching the r.,.<tfrf.xsxTiiL; HC. 
i.pr. 

Riffhteous -ly. souU 

of the r.. MP. ilL Cant. 80 ; thai 
isr., tft. UL eot; Jesus Christ the r.. 
Com- ii. w. ; r. and gocUy, Ord. III. 
'. Q^ the r. Judge, <ft. I. eoL 

Mn- 
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r. With tbae^ Bap. L cmI III. 

I. y. 

Rejected, aemr., Pr. 
IILl 

Rejoice. Bvenaore to r., 
CA. triu.i my r., ys. L K; 
fi>r whieh we r.. Sea U. H. 10 

Related. Whoweveran 
r.. jr. 

Release, r. him of ua 

■isi, Aijp. I. U. r& a. &.; r. you 
of Tonr stni, t6. III. 

Relief^ A leaioQab!* r., 
r. of thoM, OP. It.; r. of our 
nMmUT. 0(7. tL e<rf. a. bl. 

RMleVe-d. Comfort msd 
r. then, I. OP.; in thy mercy hsst 
r., or. lii; merciftilfy be r., Cot 
ir. I<irt : r. thle thy ierrMt, fS. 
P. 0. ntf.; they nay be r., OrdL I. 

ReUsloa. True r.. Pr. 

II. L CW. T. JS>., Tii. Tr., l/C. P. 
a. HT., AH. r.( r. to Mrre God, 
Pr. IIL4: Chrlat'ir., <». 6; the 
C»thoUek r., ^f*. Cr. 90 ; r. nad 

hr, OP. Z.S the ftUowihip of 
riiifi r., Co(. ilL «m*.; the 
ChiistlMr.. £0^. IIL f. R.; eeiw 
Tiee of thy true r., ^«. P. h. Kp.; 
Artleleaof A., ^rf. T.; Chrirtiaa 
r. doth not prohibit, ib. usijL 

ReUsiOlU'ly- Mnetr, 
and gikoiotu, OP. z.; r. and de- 
Teetlr, tfC L ««.; our ovn r. 
nal. >rf. liM. Lt they walk r.. 

RelUiaes. Asof/{.,w4r«. 

xifi. 



C'l^V 



r., «. ft. MP.x r. with you alwmye, 
HC. Ord. and Ae. »t.| r. with 
yoa fat erer. Con. R: r. in the 
WM place, Ord. II. A. 6. /. eo/.; 
dothn,^r<.ix. 

Remedy -led. intend- 
ed to be r.. Pr. I. l ; there is no 
r.. i*. IL i; r. againat ain. iVaf. 
i. nc 

Remember 4as. a. 

», tP.; ahoiad 

7e BHUt 

tet. K. 

then DO more, ys. cfit. a. abt. 

eiBbrance. Be- 

celred in r., HC. i. ex.; eontlnual 
r. of bis death, ib. iiL; the r. of 
then. it. and Sta ecn/.; ia r, 
HC. eons., a. emt.; tut the eon- 
Uniial r.. Cat. zzi. (>.; be put in 
r., ya. tl.a.Cr.\ you hare in r., 
Onf. IL «.; to be Iiad la r., Ae. 

Remiss. Not too r.. Ont 

IIL b. I. col. 



not Lead,!,. 8. fS. 
alwaya r., i/C. ill. ex.% yt v 
r.,Ba». t «s.i r. always, t6. 1. 
IIL <. <&: r. alway.ii. II. I. « 

■ - - xi.- 



A. of sina, 

^. and BP. ab$., HC. Cr., eoni., 
Bmp, IIL «& «. tf.> Ai^. atid f^& 
£'r.;peifeetr.,Cpl. AA H^.-.r.ofoar 
Bine, IfC. L COL, P. «. it LP.x nay 
reoelT* r., fiap. I. «imI UL U. P.| 
r. of their aina, M. UL ass. a. O.; 
r. of pain. .Art. zzzL 

Remnant, a. of the 

true laraelitea, Cot. ML O. F. 

Render -Ins. Moreper- 
f»ct r., Pr. I. 4 ; not only r, unto 
God. j^rt. xiT. 

Rene^r -ed. r. by Oiy 

Holy Spirit. CU. Ckr.; r. In him. 
f'.« mL <■. ah*. 



Bap. Land IIL ii. ax. a. O.. Bap. 
L&:lV. themallU. 

Repairing. R. and keep- 
tagoleaa, Art. xzxr. 

Repeated -ins. r.\% 

with him. A/P. A. 6. LP.; CoUect 
iatober., Cof. i. Ad. 

RepellinS. BreijMiida- 
ter ao r, any, HC. /. A. 

Repent -ed. Truly r.» 
M. and EP. ah*., OP. T., cA. S. 
Jo. B.. rs. ab*., eol. a. ab$., CS. 
I. A. ; to hare truly r., HC. f. A.; 
r. you of your aiaa, ib. 1. ex., and 
b. conf.', do ye not r., HC. li. ex.; 
r. }ou truly, Uw iiL; do earaeatly 



Requisite, in anydegre* 
r.. Pr. I. 8 : thinga whiob are r.. 
if. end KP. ex.; it ia r., HC. i. 
<ae.; aa are r., Ord. Pr.-, thought 
r. or neceaaary, Art. Ti.; of neoes- 
aityare r., i6. x-x 

Rescuing, ifow r. uv 

Saai.fA.0G4. 

Reserve -d. Tor. then 
atiU, Pr. IIL 1 



ib. 6: not by Chriat'a ordinance 
r., ^r<. xxyill 

Residue. A.ofthyholr 
Church, Rap. I. and IL P. b. L 
fx.; r. of thy a^nta, ib. IL P. m. 

^^eSiSt. Ia able to r., 

OP.T. 

Resound, a. lu erery 
place, Ord. IL1LH.9 

Renect. without r. of 

persona, PS. iL ex ; auch r, unto 
Lin, Ac. U. 2 

RespectlvelF* ^m. 

Ac. TiL 

Pr. II. 3«iMf 8 



in r., J:P. ii. eel.; r. the aeventh 
day. Cat. riiL O. 4; ei^oy per- 
petual r., r&tP. a. bL: may r. 
in him. Bur. ed.; all we tlie r.. 
Art. XT. 

Restitution. Hinder 
the r., Pr. L 2; ready to make r.. 



lawhiohr., Pr. 

Revised. The aald Book 

Pr.1.% 

Iced. Ber.. ^«. IL 

neither 

-- , Boudy r.. 

Col. xxr. Tr. ; that taketh r., Com. 
vili. a«n(. 

Rlcber. For r. for poorerr 
MaU a.Q. 

RlolieS. LoTeorr..r«l.& 
Matt.; the r. of hia grare. Afaf. /. 
P.; the r. and gooda, .^rf . xxxTiii. 

RlKlit. A. ao to do. HC. 
fwjf.; the man on the r. hand, 
lfa(. A. ». L ax.; his r. hand, her 
r. hand, ib. R.a.Q.', their r. handa 
together, ib. A. 0. P«.; r. nodcr- 
atanding of hlmaelf, VS. I. P.; as 
touching the r.,.,^rf.xxxTilL; HC. 
Lpr. 

RlSliteous -ly. Souia 

of the r.,MP. ill. Cant. SO ; that 
la r., i&. UL eol.; Jeaua Christ the r., 

'7am. IL ear.; r. and gc 

'.Q.; then Judge, « 
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Secretly, s. u their 

prmrers. Onl. 11. JL b. B. 

Beet. Law or •., ^rf . xviiL 
Security. & for aueh. 

Sedition -lU. FromaU 
9.,L.Vii the «. tuasJti^ oT. Ti. 

See* Chnrefa and S., Ord. 
lU. oif* 

Seed. S. of eternal Kfe, 
Hat. L P. a. tHff. 

Se^C-inS. Thatt. tfa7 



ore «., VS. iL 

5. thr noly 
br the a. to 

«. to «■ thine 

Ate. S.i hU 
iL H. 10; «. 

. UL b. »*ff. 

B. Aa tmlr 

ocbar.tt. /. 

It r, Art. dee. 

.«4.TiL 

fm EOOW t., 



7 called and*., 

•S. « of the 
KP. R. 1 ; one 
HC:R.h.off.; 

.. Infc ib. a. «#.; 

Um general «., to CTery «-i Com. i. 

ex.; begin with these «^ Ae.f. R.; 

tbii^. be KtA, ib. R. a. a.; the 

a. at OoA'm nradaatination. Art. 



Uow 

lear 
lero 



*- 



i.; ETening &, R. b. Col.-, the 5. 
of aome of thoie Sundajs, R. xxv. 
TV.; «. of angels and men, do thee 
t., CoL S. Midt,; duty and*., HC. 
P. a. ii. LP.; Dirine ^. ended, 
ib. I. R.; Morning and Brening^., 
Sea/. R.; the & shall be the same, 
Ae.f.R.; Forma of Prayer and Jf., 
ib.vt«ir. 

SeMdoa. Beaddmingtheir 
S., OP. X. 

Set* Our hearts may be s., 
EP. iL CO/.; they msir f. it forth. 



Ord. III. tL O. 

SetUed. s. i 



1, /fc. 

7Kr. a. 
, P. a. 



.eont.; 
out of 
tap. L 



C: oelt of 

Chnsc a *., ine enter o. sliall 
appear, Ord. III. b. L eel. 

Bbe^r. S. it aooordingly, 
L. 19; f. mercy unto thousand*. 
Cat. viU. 0. 8; t. yourself in all 



vtXtib. yii 

Sldn< 



Till. 



toe^CoLS. Pa\ 

fittdp. Our*., Seai. tK eel. 

Sbort-ly. & timo to live, 
Bnr. a. Ut. ; a. to accomplish, ib. P. 
a.LP.\: prayers. Sea P. b. LP. R. 

SbOrtneSS. For the «. 
thereof, Pr. II. 4 

Sboirenu o ye «.. mp. 

lil. Cant. 8 

Sbuta S. not up, VS. L P.; 
door shall be $.. Com. ii. tx. 

Sick. Alls, persons, I,. 29; 
be Tery s., rs. iL <% A.; for a *. 
child. iA. L P. a. W.; as well to 
the •..OnL IL ir. fi.; K&, C&, 
Onl. 1. V. Q. 

Siclcneas -efl. i«t by 

$., Pr. IL 4 ; other common «., OT. 
tIL: the contagious a., I. OT.; in 
»., if<rt. fi., ib. a. Q.; OP. tL, HC. 
P. a. aff., rs., cS. 

Side* Been oa oat $., Sea 
iLH.l 

Sistainff. & of a eon- 
trite heart. L. L P. 

SISbt. In the «. «f God. Pr. 
T. 5, Mat. L ex.; in their »., HC. 
If.pr. 

Sisn -8. 5. him with the 
«., Jtap. a. bap.; an ontward 
and visible *., Cat. xr. Q.; effec- 
tual «. of grace, not any Tisibie 
s.. Art. zxT.; r. of profession, 
ib. xxTiL; a t. of the love, ib. 
zxviiL; eat and drink the «., ib. 
xxix. 

SiSaiflCatlOB* Nota- 
ble and spedal «., Pr. m. 4; for 
a •.. HC. I. R. 



Sisniiy -ied. Shall «. 

their names to the Cunte, HC. f. 
R.\ thiog *., CM. zxilL 0.; in it 
Ut^Afo^. lii.P.a.SM^. 

Silence* S. kept for a 
■pace. Ord. II. R. b. H. 



/.J 

Singlns. «. in Churches. 
Pr. IL r 

Sinsle* For «. persons. Sea 
P. b. LP. R.; the estate of ». 

life, ^r«. xxxii. 

Sinsular. «. gifts of the 

HoW Ghost, CoL S. Bam. 

SinlC Suffer us not to §., 
Sea P. b. LP. 

Sinned •era* Us miser- 

ab'e *., L.i wet. do beseech thee, 
L. 14 ; against *., Com. L ex.; rain 
upon the «., we haTe «., Com. iL 

'^Sister, jc. 

Sitteth -ins* «. onths 

right hand, Creedi; 1. at the right 
hand. Bap. and FS. Cr.; s. in his 
cha'r, Ord. L and II. /. R., ih. 1. 
R. b. Q., II. R. b. ex.. III. R. a. O., 



R. b. Q.i if *., Ae 


A b. Jft..; 


there «.,^rfcir. 






Six. S. days after. 


^C. T. 


Pr.i*- d»y«, Oat. Tiii 

Slanderer 


•8. 


S. Of 


his Word, HC. L 




L. 82, 


Com- T .«.c- 






s 




Some 


«. 1 




L fi. 
the 


pi. 




esus, 


n 




him, 


B" 




se »., 


Or 




Ua 1. 


H. 




ftno 


$. < 

1 




eigh- 


bm 

1 




Ord. 



IL 
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Spirit-*. Oye«.,JVP.iiL 
1 Cant. aO; trith thy $., M. and 
\ KP. *Hff.} th« $. to think, CoL ix. 

Tr.', do lire tb« «., f^ii. P. a. 

hi.. Bur. P. a. LP.i eontisry to 
I ik9 t., ^rt. ix.; In hii t., ii. XT. 

I Spiritual -If- «. ««t, 

HC. m. e*.i irith the «. food. HC. 

P. b. dix. : the t. marriaee, iiai. 
I iii. P. a. tuff.; an h«ftr«&l]r and «. 

manner, ^rt. sxtiU. 
I Spot. Without*, of ■in,&C. 

U. pf.\ without*, before tbee, VS. 

liL P. a. hl.\ without*. preMnted, 



Co.. ...~«. ^, „. 

SonfT. Oar endleu «., Ord. 
II. and IIL L /I. 4 ; EP. Cemt. H. 

Sore. Weaie*. kt,C<rf.ir. 

Sorrow -•■ The *. of our 

hearts, L. luf.; aa*. oometh. Com. 
ii. ex., HC. P. a. off. 

Sorrow Alia Such as be 
»., L. LP. 

Sorry. Are heartUy *..?<?. 
•ltd Sta eoti/.; not ta be «., Bur. 
eol. 

Sorts. Hen of all *., ^rf . 
dee. T. 

SOUl-S. Spirits and *.,J/7'. 
iii. Cant. 80; reaMnable *., ^M. 
Cr. 82, 87 ; our *. and bodies, OT. 
vU., UC. P. a. U. LP., Cat. xili. Q.; 
hurt the «., CW. il. Lent ; thTbodj 
and *., UC. a. eom.x in body and 
«.. U. il. col. a. W., Com. (. P.; n- 
freshing of our «., Out. sxIt. O.; 
Us «. may be reeeiTod, FS. HP. 
a. bl. : «. of our dear brother. Bur. 

a. U$.i *. of the Mtbful, ib. P. a. 
LP.; ». might be saTed, Cow. L 
ex. ; holding our * , 5ea i. tk. eol. ; 
of one *., jte. LeoL a. O. 

Sound. With a sudden 
great *., UC. r. pr. 

SOV6reiSn> Most gra- 
cious S. Lady, Sea/. P.; honour of 
our &, ib. L e9Lt our & Lady, ^e. 
P. a. tuff., AH. rat. 

Spake. Oodctheaeword^ 
UC. z. eemt.; which God «., Cof. 
viH.fi. 

Spare -St. s. thou them. 

M. and EP. e-nf. \ : us. L. S, F8. 

b. LP., Bur. a. le*., C»m. iL P. a. 
$uff.} ». thy people, L. ft, F& 6. 
LP., Com. a. P.O. $uff. andl. P.; 
a. >]1 thosA. Cm, P. a. t%df.', •. 

UP. 
Aaeanbe«.,5ra 



et him now *., 

iy. Fitted to*. 
; } «. tb^ servant 
a. eff.x *. 
; without h 




CS 



. a. ot.; Miv 



Go 

! 
II. 2 



8. and tem- 
, » be used in *., 
P. a. eiL R.', tghi or *.. in 
respeotof a «., ib. b. LP. A.; after 
a *.. ib. R. b. P*. 

Stormy. The *. wind. Sea 
i.H.8 

Stranse-r. And the*.. 

Cat. viii. Q. 4 1 Judgement of the *., 
Com. V. tent.; all erroneous and 
*. doctrine, Ord. IlL iv. Q. 

Strayed. & from thy 
ways, If. and EP. eonf, 

Stre&fftli. Hast ordain, 
ed *., CU. Inn.', giant to us snoh 
«., ih. iv. Ep., the *. of all them, 
ib. i. Tr.\ t. and power, Ord. II, 
and III. a, Q. 

StreBBtben-laff. To 

keep and *., X. IS ; *. snoh as do 



stand, ifr. 27 ; M «. as, CU. Inn.i 
the *. and refredting. Cat. xziv._^. ; 



«., j4th. Cr. 4 ; of the «., ib. SI ; 
confusion of *..U. 86; one «. with 
the Vtlhet. HC. Cr., Art. IL; of 
the*, of the Virgin, UC. U.pr.-, in 
one *., i6. vL; of one «., Art. L, 
v.; ofher*., »*. IL 

Substituted. Pr.T. 

Subtllty. & of the devil, 
L. i. P. 

Succeed. & her ia the 
government, Ae. P. b. Ep. 

Success -ors. Have 
such *., Ord. II. L eel.\ to their •., 
ib. IIL oath; i. of her designs, 
Ae. P. ft. Ep. 

" ^y, 



•,r:. 



might *. us. Col. It. Ad.\ 
aU those, ib. S. SttpK; without 
thy*., {ft. xvi. Tr.', t. and defend 
ns, ib. S. Mich.: for*., rs. ii. P. 
a. bl.; seek for «.. Bur. a. let.; 
L.9S 
Such. Atk. Cr. 7 

Sucklinss. CM./HIS. 

Sudden. Haay s. perils, 
in case of «. viritaUon, CS. /. a. 

Suffer -ed. 

mtiiis r" 

Ath.Cr.1 , 

& 8teph.t patienUy *., ib. S. Jo. 
B.; he «.. UC. Cr.; t. here with 
Christ, fS. IL ex.; *. to exeente, 
Ord. Pr.; *. any such. Art, dee. 
vii.; who truly »., Art. fL 

Suffering eS. Patience 
under their *.. I. OP.; all onr *. 
here, CoL S. Stei^; not *. them 
to be partakers, UC. f. R. 

Suffice. It nay «., Bap. 
111. LR. ^ 
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iball tblnK c, UU. tua. 
the bolySoriptani, ^H 

SuiErase-8. i 

S., 9rd. I. R. i. L.i i 



SulBcieBt -ey. Be 

■hall think *., HC. A. a. <#.; f. of 
H AH. Ti 

LltonyMd 
E the proper 
^ 111. R. h, 

iter and «., 

ili.aiii«.6 
pon the &, 
l.\ not be 
S., Bap. L 
■Iter their 
uiembled 
■hall dUi. 

me •9., ib. 
S.. Ac f 

Pvi. 



I 

i, r., MP. 

A.. £M. 
r. A., (tri. 
h. H. A. 6. 
i Pr. II. 7; 

I Bur. it. a. 

:ea A. 6. L 
ishop, itrd. 
OTcr him, 

Supererogation* 

Works of «., .<irt. zlv. 

SuperstitioB •». 

Vanity and t., Pr. III. 1 ; error or 
«., i&. 5; glTon ocoaaion to Baaor 
f., Ar*. xxTiiL; UC. I. R., Ae. P. 
h.Sp. 

Tain 



Supper. The Lord'* &. 
HC. 2% U. «*., /. «., Cat. xiL— 
xsr.Q.,Art. izT., zzriii., zzix.; 
thU £>l7 &. FC. ii. «x. : after «.. 
<&. «oiu.; Administration of the 
lord's &, ib. L R.', the & of the 
Lord. Cat xir., Art. xxv., xxvilL; 
la the S., ib. 

SuppliCatiOB -■• Our 
eomnwn s., M. and EP. mnd L. I. 
P.; general t., L.R.; the «. of thy 
people. Cat. IL £>>.; reoeive oiir 
A, M. ii <7. /*. : to make prayers 
and a., HC. P. m. ofl; our «> aod 
prayers, ib. L eol. a. IL ; our 
aumble «., Cim. col. ; humble t. to 
God, OnL II. A. ». H.; Bap. L 
and III. P. ». tep. 

Supply* Xakea la to «., 

Support -ed. s. us in 

all dangen. Col. ir. £>>.: «.by thy 
power, Ac iil. P. a. fwiT. 

Supreme. ^.Goremorof 
the Chnroh, Art. dec L and iii. 

SureeaiSe. S. from order- 
ing, Ord. I. R. b. L., IL R. b. 

Sure^. Will most t. keep, 
BmjK L onTlII. it. tx. a. O. 

Sureties. That are his r.. 
Rap. I. it. ex.a.O.1 by you his «., 
ib. hami II. I. ex.i by theirs.. Cat. 
XX. Q.; suiDcients, With him, Mai. 
R.b.Q. 

Survive* Us who »., fs. 

iiL P. «. bL 

Sustain. Do thereby «.. 
Mat. R. b. Q. 

Sustenance* i%eir 

bodily »., OP. i; HC.Utm. 

SwaUo^r-ed. ^.usup. 



Surear -ins* Tain and 

rash s., a maa may «., Art. xxxix. 

S^reat. Bbwdy &. £.. la ; 

CS. L R. 

Sureet* The lore ■» •., 
Ord. II. a.H.*t ftaU of «., Art. 

ZTii. 

S^VOr<la By onr own c, Sea 

Ii. H. « 

Synodals* Pr. ils 



ho! 



the ncarts, t^ot. rr nw. ; to r. mem, 

IfC. T. pr.\ t. jan thus, Jfot. L 
ex.; to t., OrA II. ex.; tot. no- 
thine U- ii- Q- ; <• *<>• people, ib. 
iiL : t. us to know, ib. II. and III. 
L /f. 4; t. or maintain notlting, 
ib. IIL IL Q.; to t. and ezhra^ 
ib."' 

J ?• 



reOAptatlon -8. Lead 
not into t., LP.\ carry us 



Cok ir. Kp.\ 

id the «., t». XTiif Tr.i 
all his (., VS. UP.; L. 



Ten. c«i<.Tii. 0. 
Tender* of tby e. isTe. 

Col. S. b. Sat.; of thy t. mercy, 



r" 



MU.J hr 

sf. xx.§. 



roion •( thefr t. 



-iremiMe* f. voioe, Com. 
iL«r.; how f. thou art, Sm LP. a. 
tfol.; shewed us t. things, M. iL th. 



Old r., 

New r., Pr. v., AT. aiui EP. R.; 
Blood of the New T.. HC. eotu.t 
Old and New T., Ord. L Ui. Q., 
Art. tL, TiL; the New T., ib. R. 
a. Q., Art. tL; the Old T.. Art. 

Testify. Hay <. the re- 

.oelTing, Bap. I. /. R.; do most 
plainly t.. Art. xxxrii. 

Testimony* Fbrthef. 

of thv truth, Co/. 5. Steph.; by 
sa/Gcient f., Ord. Pr. 

Thankful -ly* Un- 

feignedly t., OT. L; be t. HC. a. 
emi.; most t. reeeiTO, Col. ii. Kait.; 
p t mnembraaoe. Cat. zzt. U., Sea 
/. P.; t. unto that Lord, Ord. II. 
ex.; shew ourselres t., ib. P. a. 
H.i humble and t. hearts, Ac P. 
b.Ep. 

Tbankflilness. shew 

Ibrth onr t., CoL S. Paul ; 



Viiree. r. PerMms, L. 4, 
Art L; f. at the least, t times in 
the year, HC. L R.; t things in 
my name. Cat. IiL (/.; wliiob shall 
be_£yCS. /. R.; Ath. Cr. 

Throne. r.OftheheaTonly 
giaoe, M. a»A EP. ex.; from thy 
t., ib. L P.a.eol.; sittest *n the (., 
Sea iiL P. «. co<.t the t of this 
realm, Ae. eoL a. tuff. 

Thursday* Pr. viii. 
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irt. 

**TOBSne-S. ThcllkenMa 
of flery t., HC. T. pr.; in their 
mother (., Cat. L A.; in mcb % t., 
a f. not undent»nded, jlrt. xxir.; 
ministered in a Icnown (., ib. zzzr. 

T0W«Xd. Both (.God and 
man, VS. iL ex. 

Tower, strong t. or de- 
fence, OT. T.| at. of strength, 
Mat. tuff.; a itrong t., VS. Ck. 
and Ae. tuff.x a moat strong t., ib. 
a. Pi. 

Traditions. jM.xxxir. 

Traitor. The t. Judas, 
Cct. S. Mattkiat 

TranssreasloB ■«. 

Contemptuous t., Pr. III. S; con- 
sumed us for our t., 03*. Tii.; o<ir 
manifold (.. I. OT.; for their t. 
thereof, HC. R. z. eom».', commit- 
tingmany actual f ., Bap. III. i. ex. 

Transitory, in this t. 

life, HC. P. a. ti.i onlj for t. 
promises, Art. vU. 

Translation -s. The 

very best t„ Pr. 1. 8 1 the last T., 
ib. 4 ; /. of the great English Bible, 
Pr. IV. ^ 

Transubstantia ■ 

tiOn. jM.TXtuL 

Travail -ins. Authat 

i., HC. a.ab$.\ t. witU child. Com. 
il. «r. 

Travel. An that «., £. 29 

Treasure. TbrheaTenlT 
t., CoL \L Tr.i how gnat a (., Ord. 
II. ex. 

Tree-S. Root of the f., so 
that erery t., Com. ii. ex.; at. dis- 
cerned, Art. xii. 

Tresitasses. ForgiTeus 

our t., LP., Com. il. P. a. tuff. 
__ _^ y ^ 



I, HC.f.R. 
TriaL May have a U (*rd. 
III. 6. Q. 

Tribulation. Time of 

onrt.. Z,. 13; i&. 23 

Tried. Thetinthbet.,JV«t. 
R. 6. fi.; Ori.PT. 

Trinity, one Ood in r. 

and r. in Unity. Atk. Cr. S; the 
eternal T., CM. Tr.; Faith in the 
holy r., AH. U Atk. Cr. 25. 2T, 
28, L. 4 

Triwnph. with great f.. 
Col. Ate. S i aad to t.. Bap. I. avd 
IIL a. fi.; t. la thf pratee. »a i. 



hin 



tP. 



R. b. Te D., HC. ab$. R. 

Turelve -ftlu r. day of 

the month, EP. !▼. Cant. R.; the 
t. Apostle^ Col. S. Mattkiat 

tty. Not aboT* t. 

HC. Cr. 

T. or thref, M. and 

EP. ani L. LP.; not t. bnt one 
Christ. A^ Cr. 34; I learn t. 
things. Cat. Ix. Q.; t. only, ib. 
zlr.; t. at the least, CS. f. A.; 
Cat. xtL j0. 

Unadvisedly, jfat. l 

ex. 

Vnba] 

«., Bi»r. 



Muptiaed. 



Pr. II. 4 ; such ti. answers, i!««j». 
II. I. R.i u. our own eondition, 
VS. iU. P. a. bl; w. what Ume, 
C&/. R. 

VucbaritaUeness. 

All N.. I,. 7 



V. 



lifT 
hei 



XTi. 

Unprofitable -ness. 

"We are u. serranto. Art. xiv.; Pr. 
III. 1 

Unquiet. Such as be H., 
Ord. III. Ti. Q. 

Unread. The rest were 
«., Pr. IL 2 

Unreasonable. Their 

• Pr. L 4 



Unruly, u. people, ot. 

ri.s the «. wills. Cet.ir. Eatt. 
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Be toft out «,, 

HC. P. m. off. 

OiumealaLbli 
TPntha nlcftally. 

«. refyM. HC. iL «. 

Vatoirard. TbUi 

imtian. Bap. III. tx.a.U. 

Vatme. 8«B*vtM., i>r. 

IL4 I 

Vn^rortlilly •bobs. 

Keoeive il n., HC. L ex. % reoeiva I 
the MBM M., ib. HL; for our ic. i6. 
T. eo/. c. M., ^«. /. eol.; reeeiTo I 
them M.. ^rf. xxt.; m. of tlio i 
MiBicten, U. zrrL 

VniW^Nrtlur. Thine Ik I 
■erranta, OT. Lj thy «. •erran**, i 
ift. iL; «. receirine thereof, UU. 
L ex.: eoanted u., O.iL: although 
we be 1^ i*. P. a. II. LP. 

IJlpboldaSt. U. and 
Soreniest, Ac IL i'. a. »^ff. 

17im«r>lU>1Ue. Blahope 
oTthe^^rf. ntf. 

V^nSll.'ta Cannot alwaT* 
^aad H., (^ It. I^. 

mrsent. other N. eaiue. 
Pr. U. T: «a u. oeeaaioa. Urd. Pr., 

Vs. Hot onto M.. Se* iL 
U. 9 

VTsaSe. Wordi or phraeea 
efawdentM., iV. 1.4 

VTSa. Cr. of the Chnrob of 
Saglaad, r.; tt. of the Lltotxr, 
Pr. I. 1 : with a good eonedenoe 
M., M. S: SaUabuiT I/.. Hereford 
t/.. U. of Baajor, bat one U., ib. 
IL £ : w. and praetioe, ib. « ; what 
u. they do eerre, w. lueh eere< 
nMBiea. U>. III. 6; be ia n.. it. 6. 
JVP.; maTw. th«Miae, OP. ir. 

VTseda Of late dajra m., m. 
la hie tiae. Pr. IIL 4s u. 
la the tine of Klac Henry VIIL. 
ttk 17.; ihall always be m., 72. 
xzT. Tr.; u. on the flnt day of 
M. Com. T.i r. m»d H. b. MP. 

VSUal. {/. to be eatea. 

isrc.L A. 

IF aurpe d. The late «. 
powers, Pr. I. 3 

VtinOSta Their m. en- 
dearoura, Pr. L S 

Vtiennosta The m. of 

jovt powen, /7C. L ex. 



r. by the Vriest, ^e. Jl. b. U.\ 
Pr. II. a 

V«T. y. Ood ef f. God, 
HC. Cr.-, r. and eternal God, Art. 
IL, T.; Art. IL 

VeSSOlJU r. made to 
honour, Art. xrii. 

Vicar. HC. I. R. 

Vices. Kill all »., CoL 
lHn.j wickedneae and *., HC. P. 



'nn.; 



Iti 






•ly. In v.. Cof. TiiL 
Q. S; tpo'Ma in *., tjrd. II. /. 
eolt Pelagians do p. talk, Art. is.; 
P. inTentod,.rfrf.>xiL 

Vain-slory. l.7 

Value. The full p. of such 
charcea. Mat. R. b. Q. 

Vaaqoish. r.aodoTcr 

come, M. aftd SP. L P. a. eU. . 

Variance. The parties 
ao at p., HC./. R. 

Variation -B. Adnrft^ > 

ting any p. fron it, Pr. I. 1 ; p. | 
from the former Bx>k, U. 4 

Varying. Soteadaieany ' 
9., Art. ite. ir. 

Venseaace. k. of oar 

dns, JL. 6; day of p., Ctm. iL cx.| ' 
ftor p.. «ta iiL i>. a. e«rf. 

Verily. Tee p., cat. ir. Q.i < 
«. and indeed taken, ih. xxilL 

Verity. The Chrlatlan p., 
.Ath. Cr.W 



Ings 
ible, 
etL} 



p., CS. 

Li 
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